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Felt Hatters’ & Trimmers Unions 


LABEL 



FACSIMILE 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

Do you think we advertise for Fun, or just .to 'get rid of our surplus cash ? 
If so, you are mistaken. We advertise to propagate a great principle; 
We. want a Fair day’s Pay for a Fair day’s Work, and we want it for 
Everybody. You, the consuming public, arc our real employers. The 
Retailer, Merchant, and Manufacturer are duly your Mediums— a means 
-to the end. We really work for you. You expect Fair Wages. We want 
you to pay Fair Wages. We want you to wear'a smart Felt Nat a 
Stylish Up-to-date Felt Hat —one made by skilled Trade Union Workpeople. 

You may do all this, and live up lo your own principles and desires, 
if you will insist at all time3 that the Trade Union Label is under the 
leather when purchasing a Felt Hat. 


The Union Label, as above, is printed 
in Black Ink on Pink Paper, and is 
placed under the leather in UNION- 
MADE FELT HATS by the WORKPEOPLE 
ONLY, during Manufacture. 


JFmsis wherelfte Label 
Should befourvet 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL. 

AND BEWARE OF 

COUNTERFEITS! 


THOMAS MALLALIEU, 

General Secretary, 

113, Manchester Road, DENTON. 
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CADBURY 

MEANS THIS 

That everything made at 
Bournville—in the garden 

factory where cleanliness rules— 
'CadbiuV is not merely appetising, but 
™ „ ,„,rv. nutritious, sustaining and above- 

all ABSOLUTELY PURE 

BUT — Make Sure It IS Cadbury’s 

CADBURY’S COCOA AND CHOCOLATES. 


Tuil M s : oo 
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BIBLIOTHEQUE DE SCIENCES PO 


1704023 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO LABOUR 


ALDEN, PERCY . 

THE UNEMPLOYED. A National Question. By Percy Alden, M.A. 
With a Preface by Sir John Gorst, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth 2s. net. ( Inland Postage 3d). 

BEST, R. H., DAVIS, W. J., and PERKS, C. 

BRASSWORKERS OF BERLIN AND OF BIRMINGHAM: A Comparison. 
Joint Report by R. H. Best, W. J. Davis, and C. Perks, of Birmingham. Fifth 
Edition. Demy 8vo 6d. net. ( Inland Postage 2d.) 

BX* ABROOK, SIR EDWARD . 

BUILDING SOCIETIES. By Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B., late Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies. A popular treatise advocating the Development and 
Extension of Building Societies on right lines. Crown 8vo. ts. net. 
[Inland Postage 2d). 

CANNAN, EDWIN. 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. A History of the Theories of 
Production and Distribution in English Political Economy from 1776-1848. 
By Edwin Cannan, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. ( Inland Postage 5d.) 

FAY, C. R. 

CO-OPERATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. An Account of the 
Co-operative Movement in Great Britain and other Countries. By C. R. 
Fay, B.A., D.Sc. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. ( Inland Postage 3d.) 

HARRIS, J. THEODORE . 

COMMUNAL CURRENCY, AN EXAMPLE OF. The Facts about the 
Guernsey Market House. Compiled from original documents. By J. Theodore 
Harris, B.A. With an Introduction by Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown 8vo. 
Paper, Is. net. ( Inland Postage 1\d) 

HASRACH. W. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. History of the English Agricultural 
Labourer. By Dr. W. Hasbach. Translated from the German into English. 
With a Preface by Sidney Webb, LL.B. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland Postage 3d.) 

HUTCHINS, B. L., and HARRISON, A. 

HISTORY OF FACTORY LEGISLATION. By B. L. Hutchins and A. 
Harrison (Mrs. F. H. Spencer), D.Sc. (Econ.). With a Preface by Sidney 
Webb, LL.B. Second Revised Edition, with a New Chapter. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, 6s. net. ( Inland Postage 4d.) 

SCHLOESSER, HENRY H„ and CLARK, W. SMITH. 

THE LAW RELATING TO TRAD,E UNIONS. By Henry H. Schloesser 
and W. Smith Clark,M.A.,LL.B. The book will include a careful examination 
of the recent Osborne Decision, and the legal consequences of it, together 
with all the leading cases on Trade Union law from the earliest times, and an 
Appendix of Statutes. This treatise will deal in greater detail, and in more 
comprehensive manner with the Scottish cases than has hitherto been done. 
7s. 6d. net. 


P. S. KING & SON, Orchard House, Westminster, 















Leicester Co-operative 
Printing Soci 

Specialists in Printing for the Labo 


* A MODEL 
PRINTERY 

where the workers are in full enjoy¬ 
ment of the 


48-HOUR WEEK 

and share equitably in the profits 
created by the combined forces of 

A 

I Capital, Labour, and Custom. 

11 « 


99, CHURCH GATE 


The Co-operative- 

Insurance Society Ltd. 

Established 1867. A Federation of 950 Co-operative Societies. 

CLAIMS PAID, £350,000. 

INSURANCE FUNDS, £300,000. 

Business Undertaken :—Life Assurance, Workmen's Compensation, “Third- 
Party" Accident, Plate Glass, Burglary, Fidelity and Fire Insurance. 

COLLECTIVE LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Policies are issued to Co-operative Societies assuring 
all the members of a Society by a single policy— 
thus affecting a saving of nearly 40 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with the average cost of Industrial Assurance. 

Chief Office: Corporation Street, Manchester 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Glasgow—23, Morrison Street. 
Kdinourgh—12, Shandwick Place. 
Bradford—65, Sunbridge Road. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne—84, WestmorlandRd 
Cardiff—53, Queen Street. 

London—14, Red Lion Square. 









OUR MOTTO: 

“It is by helping others we best 
help ourselves.” 


The Society of Amalgamated 

TOOLMAKERS 

Established February, 1882 . Registered under Act of 

Parliament. 

Affiliated to the General Federation and the Labour Party. 

Every information as to Rules, etc., also copies 
of Monthly Record containing items of 
general interest forwarded to any address on 
application to the General Secretary, W. F. 

BESTON, at the Registered Office: — 

38, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Paid in Benefits £107,000. Reserve Funds £20,000. 


“We owe it to our ancestors to preserve entire those rights which they have 
delivered to our care; we owe it to our posterity not to suifer their dearest 
inheritance to be destroyed.”— Junius. 

We admit the debt, and desire to do our share towards meeting the claims 
of those who have been before, and those who shall come after us. 














THE NATIONAL LABOUR PRESS Ltd., 

30, BlacKfriars Street, Manchester. 

Printers and Publishers of “The Labour Leader,” “The Socialist Review,” the “Socialist 
Library,” and other I.L.P. Publications. 

Telegrams: “Democracy,” Manchester. Telephone: 5224 City. 

Every member of the Labour Party ought to take the deepest personal interest 
in the National Labour Press and all its works. How can you help ? 

1st.—READ THE “LABOUR LEADER.” 

A paper of proved merit with an unsurpassable record of things done, 
grievances removed, and reforms forwarded by its efforts. Help it to 
do more, it only needs your full support. 

2nd.—“THE SOCIALIST REVIEW.” 

A Monthly Review for 6d., splendidly edited, of fine literary merit, and 
containing serious and forcible contributions to modern political and 
social thought. 

3rd.—OUR PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS. 

Every phase of political thought and action is covered. We specially 
recommend “The Socialist Library” series. 

4th.—OUR PRINTING. 

We do every other kind of printing, and the profit helps the movement. 
Help us and you help yourselves. Need we say more ? 

Address : 30, BLACKFRIARS St., MANCHESTER. 


LIFE-LONG HAPPINESS 

may be obtained at the expense of a little self-sacrifice on the part of Husband or Parent. 
The man who knows that in the event of his death, his 

WIFE AND FAMILY WILL BE 
ADEQUATELY PROVIDED FOR, 

and that they will not be compelled to leave the home, and reduce expenses when he 
is gone, must be 

A HAPPY MAN. 

No more certain and speedy means of attaining that end have yet been devised than a 
Life Policy carrying a share in the profits of the Company issuing it. 

The BRITANNIC ASSURANCE Co. Ltd. 

was established over 44 years ago, and its Accumulated Funds of £2,5 50,000 
form an unquestionable guarantee as to the fulfilment of its contracts. ©, The Company 
makes an Annual Valuation of its liabilities, and for years past a Reversionary Bonus of 
£l 10s. per £100 Assured has been added to the “immediate profit” policies. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary :— 

Chief Offices: Broad St. Comer, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Chairman: 


BEN TURNER, J.P. 

(General Union of Weavers). 

Vice- Chairman : Treasurer: 


W. WALKER, J.P. 

(Amalgamated Carpenters). 
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W. C. ANDERSON 
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Report of the Executive 

1910. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

Immediately after the failure of the Conference on the House of 
Lords the Government decided to go to the country, and without much 
warning, we found ourselves in the midst of another contest. 

On our list of candidates there were 56 names, and the political 
position of the Party in the constituencies fought was as follows :— 

1. —Single Member Constituencies :— 

Seat 

Won 

Labour Candidates unopposed ... ... ... ... ... 3 3 

,, opposed by Liberals only ... ... ... 3 2 

,, ,, Conservatives only ... ... 30 26 

,, ,, Liberal & Conservative ... 7 o 

,, ,, Liberal, Conservative, & Inde¬ 
pendent ... ... ... 1 o 

2. — Double Member Constituencies :— 

Labour Candidates opposed by 1 Liberal & 1 Conservative ... 5 5 

,, ,, 1 Liberal & 2 Conservatives... 6 5 

,, ,, 1 Liberal, 2 Conservatives, & 

1 Independent ... ... 1 1 

56 42 

The result was a net gain of two seats. Under the circumstances 
this was most satisfactory. We were severely handicapped both by the 
old register and the financial impediment which the Osborne Judgment 
placed in our way. We must also point out that in several constituencies 
after the fight opened, a deplorable weakness in our organisation was 
apparent, and we desire to warn our local bodies that the greatest care 
and vigilance must be taken lest slackness creeps over their work and 
hands them over to the mercy of their opponents at election times. It was 
to this weakness that we owe the losses at St. Helens, Newton and Wigan. 
We also desire to impress upon our local organisations the necessity of 
their conducting fights in such a way as to draw out the enthusiasm of 
their supporters, so that they may depend more and more upon the self- 
sacrificing work of voluntary helpers and less and less on paid workers, 
messengers, etc. In the constituencies where our movement is a real 
living force the members of our affiliated societies have turned out night 
after night as voluntary helpers, and there our majorities have not only 
been good but have kept up to old high standards. 

We must assume that the Prime Minister has received such 
guarantees as will enable him to carry out his programme, so that the 
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life of this Parliament is likely to be longer than that of its predecessor. 
At the same time nothing is more uncertain than political events, and we 
strongly advise our friends to see to their organisation at once, to 
strengthen it where it is weak, and to devise means of educating their 
constituencies so that there may be no failure when the struggle is 
renewed. 

We must also point out once more that one of the plainest lessons 
of the contest has been the futility of fighting constituencies where no 
adequate preparation has been made beforehand. Our Constitution 
was originally devised, and has been amended year by year, so as to 
safeguard the movement against impulsive candidatures. Certain 
methods of adopting and financing candidates have been definitely laid 
down, and we have rigidly refused to depart from them. We believe 
the Conference will support us in that course. Only by pursuing it can 
we protect ourselves against hurried action which must result in a 
backset to our cause. With the intention of seeing that everything 
was in good order in constituencies making themselves responsible for 
candidatures, the Executive resolved that it must insist upon being 
represented at every conference called for the selection of candidates, 
and since then it has rigidly imposed that condition. 

We regret to have to report that in one or two instances candidates, 
who signed our Constitution and had thereby pledged themselves to abide 
by its conditions, forgot their obligations and broke their pledged word. 
We need hardly say that this conduct cannot be tolerated. Apart from 
its political gravity it is a breach of that personal honour which is the 
foundation of public honour, and men who, in order to win a few votes, 
disregard their own word are not likely to prove worthy representatives 
of any party. The instances were extremely few and in no way affect 
the general position of the Party’s candidates. We have them under 
investigation and consideration at the moment, but are not in a position 
to report upon them in detail. Our affiliated societies, however, can 
depend upon the Executive to maintain the Constitution and insist upon 
its observance. 

The Executive also desires to express its strongest disapproval that 
candidates who have been fixed in constituencies should withdraw at 
the last moment without giving the Party an opportunity of considering 
the circumstances. 

We append a full list of our candidatures, showing their polls and 
comparing them with the last four elections :— 


Successful Candidatures. 


Attercliffe. 

J. Pointer 

1900. 

1906. 
3,53 P 

Jan. 

1910. 

7,755 

Dec. 

1910. 

6,532 

Barrow-in-Furness 

C. Duncan ... 

— 

5» i6 7 

5 , 3°4 

4,813 

Bow and Bromley 

*G. Lansbury ... 

- 2,558 


2,955 

4 , 3 I 5 

Blackfriars 

G. N. Barnes 

— 

3.284 

4,496 

4,162 

Bolton 

A. H. Gill ... 

— 

10,416 

11,864 

10,108 

Barnard Castle 

A. Henderson 

••• 3,370 s 

5.540 

6,136 

5,868 

Bradford, W. 

F. W. Jowett 

... 4,949 

4,957 

8,880 

7,729 

Blackburn ... 

P. Snowden ... 

7,096 

10,282 

11,916 

10,762 

Clitheroe . 

*A. Smith 

— 

12,035 

13,873 

12,107 

Chesterfield 

J. Haslam 

— 


8,234 

7,283 

Chester-le-Street ... 

J. W. Taylor 

— 

8,085 

12,684 

t 


* New Members. t Returned unopposed. 


1 Attercliffe Bye-Election, 1909. 

2 JBarnard* Castle Bye-Election ; 190^. 


■i 


















Dundee 

A. Wilkie ... 

Derby . 

J. H. Thomas 

Deptford . 

C. W. Bowerman 

Derbyshire, Mid. ... 

J. G. Hancock 

Derbyshire, N.E. ... 

W. E. Harvey 

Glamorgan, S. 

W. Brace 

Glamorgan, Gower 

J. Williams ... 

Gorton . 

J. Hodge 

Fife, W. 

*W. Adamson 

Halifax . 

J. Parker 

Hallamshire 

J. Wadsworth 

Hanley . 

E. Edwards ... 

I nee . 

S. Walsh 

Leeds, E. 

J. O’Grady ... 

Leicester . 

J. R. MacDonald 

Manchester, E. 

J. E. Sutton ... 

Manchester, N.E.... 

J. R. Clynes ... 

Merthyr . 

J. K. Hardie 

Monmouth, W. 

T. Richards ... 

Newcastle. 

W. Hudson ... 

Normanton 

F. Hall 

Norwich . 

G. H. Roberts 

Nuneaton . 

W. Johnson ... 

Rhondda . 

W. Abraham 

Sunderland 

*F. W. Goldstone 

Stafford, N.W. ... 

A. Stanley 

Stockport . 

G. J. Wardle... 

Woolwich ... 

*W. Crooks ... 

West Ham, S. 

W. Thorne ... 

Westhoughton 

W. T. Wilson 

Whitehaven 

*T. Richardson 




Jan. 

fiec. 

1900. 

1906 

1910. 

1910 

' — 

6,833 

10,365 

8,957 

— 

— 

10,189 

9,'44 

— 

6,236 

6,880 

6,357 

— 

6,735* 

7,557 

6,557 

— 

— 

8,715 

7,838 

— 

— 

11,612 

10,190 

— 

— 

9,312 

5,480 

— 

8,566 

7,807 

7,840 

— 

— 

4,736 

6,128 

3,276 

8,937 

9,093 

8,-511 

— 

— 

10,193 

8,708 

— 

— 

9H99 

8,342 

— 

8,046 

7,723 

7,117 

1,266 

4,299 

5,373 

4,028 

4,164 

14,685 

H,337 

12,998 

— 

— 

6,110 

5,524 

— 

5.386 

5, I 57 

4,3i3 

5,745 

10,187 

13,841 

11,507 

— 

— 

13,295 

t 

— 

18,869 

18,241 

,6,447 

— 

— 

9,172 

t 

2,44°‘ 

11,059 

11 ,119 

10,003 

— 

— 

8 » i 54 

8,199 

— 

— 

12,436 

9,073 

8,842 

I 3»43° 

11,053 

1 1,291 

— 

— 

8,566 

8,125 

— 

7,3i9 

6,682 

6,094 

8,687 * 4 5 6 7 8 

9,026 

8,420 

8,252 

4,439 

10,198 

11,791 

9,508 

— 

9,262 

10,141 

9,064 

— 

— 

82s 

1,414 


Unsuccessful Candidatures. 


Jan. 


Dec. 


Bishop Auckland .. 

. W. House 


1900. 

1906. 

1910. 

3,579 

1910. 

3,993 

Camlachie. 

. J. O’Connor Kessack 

— 

2,568 

2,443 

1,539 

Chatham . 

. Frank Smith 


— 

6,692 

6,130 

1,103 

Glamorgan, E. 

. C. B. Stanton 


— 

— 


4,675 

Glamorgan, Mid. .. 

. V. Hartshorn 


— 

— 

6,210® 

6,102 

Huddersfield 

. H. Snell 


— 

5,813 

5,686 

4,988 

Jarrow 

. A. G. Cameron 


— 

5,093 s 

4,818 

4,892 

Kirkdale . 

. T. McKerrell 


— 

3,157' 

3 , 92 i 

2,992 

Lanark, Mid. 

. R. Smillie 


— 


3,864 

3,847 

Leeds, S. 

. J. Badlay 


— 

4.030 

2 , 451 ° 

2,706 

Newton . 

. J. A. Seddon 


— 

6,434 

7,256 

6,562 

Preston 

. W. H. Carr 


4,834 

10,181 

7,537 

7,853 

St. Helens. 

. T. Glover 


— 

6,058 

6,512 

5,752 

Wigan . 

. H. Twist 


— 


4,803 

4,110 


* New Members. 


t Returned unopposed. 


We regret to have to record the loss of three seats, as follows :— 
Newton, Wigan, and St. Helens; on the other hand we are cheered 
with the five wins of Bow and Bromley, Sunderland, Woolwich, White¬ 
haven and West Fife. This compares favourably with the loss of eight 
seats and a gain of three in January, 1910. With a closer attention to 
organisation and a reversal of the Osborne Judgment the Party will go 
forward with a bound. 


* Mid-Derbyshire Bye-Election, 1909. 

4 Norwich Bye-Election, 1903. 

s Woolwich Bye-Election, 1903. 

6 Jarrow Bye-Election, 1907. 

7 Kirkdale Bye-Election, 1907. 

8 Mid-Glamorgan Bye-Election, 1910. 
8 South Leeds Bye-Election, 1908. 
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The total polls are as follows :— 

Total votes polled by all Parties ... ... ... 906,881 

Votes polled by Labour Party Candidates ... 370,802 
Percentage polled by Labour Party Candidates ... 40.88 

Decrease of total Labour Party Vote since 

January, 1910 ... ... ... ... ... 134,888 

The decrease in the vote is almost solely due to the old register 
and to the smaller number of candidates, 78 having been run in January 
and only 56 having been run in December. The votes polled by the 
Party in January in constituencies not fought again in December totalled 
102,100, so that the position of the Party is most satisfactory. 

Since the Election we have received the official congratulations of 
the French Parliamentary Party. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

We regret to have to record the first breaches in our Parliamentary 
ranks by death. Early in the year Mr. T. Summerbell and Mr. Pete 
Curran died. We were officially represented at the funerals of both 
our late colleagues. We also record with regret the death of Mr. John 
Johnson, who sat for Gateshead and who contested that constituency 
on our behalf in January, 1910. 

CAMPAIGN LITERATURE. 

The usual Manifesto was issued both in poster and leaflet form, 
and we prepared four pictorial posters, one of which consists of three 
panels entitled, “ Workless,” “ Landless,” and “ Forward ! The Day 
is Breaking.” To this poster we beg to draw special attention, as both 
from the symbolical and artistic point of view it will be of permanent 
value. 

We append below a table showing the amounts expended by our 


*Attercliffe 
*Barrow 

*Bishop Auckland 
*Bow and Bromley 
Blackfriars ... 

*Bolton 

*Barnard Castle 
^Bradford West 
Blackburn 
Camlachie 
^Chatham 
Chesterfield ... 

*Clitheroe 
Chester-le-Street 
^Deptford 
Derby 

Derbyshire, N.E. 

^Derbyshire, Mid 
Dundee 
♦Fife, W. 

Glamorgan, E. 

^Glamorgan, Mid. 

Glamorgan, S. 

*Gorton 
Gower 
Halifax 
Hallamshire 
Hanley 

* Official Manifestoes wer^ supplied gratis, 
t No contest. 


£ s. 

d. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

. 20 11 

8 

Huddersfield 

... 

8 

13 

6 

29 0 

4 

Ince . 



14 

7 

. 20 I I 

10 

J arrow 


23 

0 

2 

10 7 

3 

*Kirkdale . 


8 

10 

2 

7 0 

0 

Lanark, Mid 



12 

4 

6 0 

10 

*Leeds, E. 


1 

1 

0 

11 8 

1 

*Leeds, S. 


9 

14 

4 

— 


Leicester . 


7 

17 

8 

6 7 

0 

Manchester, E. 


20 

18 

0 

4 ” 

4 

Manchester, N.E. ... 


3 

6 

8 

18 1 

10 

Merthyr 


13 

17 

6 

4 5 

0 

Monmouth, W. 


1 

3 

6 

38 1 

0 

^Newcastle . 


19 

19 

. 4 

+ 


Normanton ... 



t 


14 6 

6 

Nuneaton . 





13 14 

0 

Preston . 


2 

17 

6 

4 5 

0 

^Norwich 


15 

10 

5 

6 16 

8 

*Newton 


7 

9 

10 

2 12 

6 

Rhondda . 





14 2 

6 

Stafford, N.W. 


2 

10 

0 

45 17 

2 

*St. Helens . 


3 

19 

2 

15 19 

0 

^Stockport 


13 

5 

0 

— 


Sunderland . 


15 

11 

10 

20 18 

6 

*West Ham, S. 


3 

2 

8 

8 9 

6 

*Westhoughton 


17 

10 

8 

4 17 

6 

^Whitehaven 

•.. 

4 

1 

2 



Wigan 

... 

2 

19 

11 

1 4 

0 

*Woolwich 


16 

5 

2 
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MEMBERSHIP. 

The membership of the Party at the beginning of the year was 
1,486,308. It is now 1,430,539. Last year the total number of Trade 
Unions affiliated was 172; this year it is 151. The drop, both in 
membership and Unions, is solely owing to the Osborne Judgment, with 
which we deal in a separate section in this Report. Last year there 
were 155 Trades Councils and local Labour Parties connected with the 
Party; this year there are 84 Trades Councils and 64 local Labour 
Parties, a total of 148. This total has also been affected by the Osborne 
Judgment, as societies against which injunctions have been granted 
have been advised that their branches can no longer contribute to 
these organisations, and several have lapsed in consequence. The Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Party, with a membership of 28,000, and the Fabian 
Society, with a membership of 3,377, remain affiliated, and the Women’s 
Labour League and the Tunbridge Wells Co-operative Society continue 
their connection. 

Following the precedent of previous years, we add a table showing 
the membership of the Party since its formation in 1900. 

Trades Councils and 

Trade Unions. Local Labour Parties. Socialist Societies. 



No. 

Membership. 

No. 

No. 

Membership. 

Total. 

1900-1 . 

41 

••• 353.070 

7 

••• 3 

... 22,86l 

375 , 93 ' 

1901-2 . 

65 

••• 455.450 

... 21 

... 2 

... 13,861 ... 

469 , 3 " 

1902-3 . 

127 

••• 847,315 

... 49 

... 2 

••• 13.83s 

861,150 

1903-4 . 

165 

... 956,025 

... 76 

... 2 

••• 13.77s ••• 

969,800 

1904-5 . 

158 

... 885,270 

••• 73 

... 2 

... 14,730 ... 

900,000 

1905-6 . 

158 

... 904.496 

••• 73 

... 2 

... 16,784 ... 

921,280 

1906-7 . 

176 

... 975,182 

83 

... 2 

... 20,885 ... 

998 , 338 * 

1907 .. 

l8l 

••• 1 . 049.673 

... 92 

... 2 

... 22,267 ... 

1,072,413+ 

1908 

176 

... 1,127,035 

••• i 33 

... 2 

... 27,465 ... 

1,158,565! 

1909 . 

172 

... 1,450,648 

••• i 55 

... 2 

... 30,982 ... 

1,486,30811 

1910 

ISI 

... 1 , 394,402 

... 148 

... 2 

••• 3 1 >377 ••• 

i, 43 °,S 39 TI 


♦This total includes 2,371 Co-operators, 
tlncludes 472 Co-operators. 

^Includes 565 Co-operators, and 3,500 members of the Women’s Labour League. 

||Includes 678 Co-operators, and 4,000 members of the Women’s Labour League. 

Includes 760 Co-operators, and 4,000 members of the Women’s Labour League. 


BYE-ELECTIONS. 

During the year we have fought two bye-elections, and the following 
figures show the results :— 


Kirkdale. 

Col. G. Kyffin-Taylor (“ Protestant Conservative”) 4,268 
A. G. Cameron (Labour) ... ..3,4 2 7 

“ Protestant Conservative ” majority 841 


The following were the results of the three previous contests :— 


1906. 

Mclvor, D. (Con.)... 3,749 
Conley, J. (Lab.) ... 3,157 


1907 (Bye-Election). 
McArthur, C. (L.U.) 4,000 
Hill, J. (Lab.) ... 3,330 


1910. 

McArthur, C. (U.)... 4,144 
Cameron,A.G.(Lab.) 3,921 


Con. majority ... 592 


L.U. majority ... 670 


U. majority 


223 
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Mid-Glamorgan. 

F. W. Gibbins (Liberal) .8,920 

Vernon Hartshorn (Labour) ... ... ... 6,210 

Liberal majority ... ... ... ... 2,710 


The Kirkdale situation was made quite impossible owing to the 
religious passion roused by the King’s Declaration Bill, and we failed in 
Mid-Glamorgan owing to the lack of preparation for the contest and 
the unscrupulous use of Anti-Socialist literature by our opponents. 

Owing to the great interest taken in the Osborne Judgment, as a 
result of the campaign which the Party was conducting against it in 
the autumn, we got involved in the South Shields and Walthamstow 
bye-elections, but in these places we only had a repetition of an old 
experience that unless our friends in constituencies take the trouble to 
create a good organisation before a vacancy occurs, we cannot, with 
any justice to candidates and to the Party generally, take part in contests. 
In every constituency there is an enthusiastic body of workers quite 
convinced that if they had a candidate they would win, but a long experi¬ 
ence has shown us that contests started from nothing do not as a rule 
justify money spent upon them. 

Candidates. 

In addition to the candidates who went to the poll at the General 
Election on our behalf, the following were on our list, and fully 
endorsed :— 

Mr. James Sexton, National Union of Dock Labourers. 

Mr. G. H. Stuart, Postmen’s Federation. 

Mr. W. Walker, Amalgamated Union of Carpenters and Joiners. 

Mr. T. F. Richards, National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives. 

Mr. A. G. Walkden, Railway Clerks’ Association. 

We received a communication from the Boot and Shoe Operatives 
that as the Registrar refused to register their rules they could not make 
themselves financially responsible for Mr. Richards. This candidature 
for the* time being had to be suspended so far as our constitution was 
concerned. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The chief publication of the Party during the year was a report on 
German labour conditions, compiled by Members of our Party in 
Parliament and Trade Union representatives who visited Germany. This 
was made necessary by the attempts of Tariff Reformers to capture the 
Labour vote upon grossly inaccurate statements regarding the benefits 
of Protection to the wage-earners. It was very well received by the 
press, and had considerable influence in keeping the eyes of the wage- 
earners turned in a more profitable direction than tariff alterations. 

Leaflets. 

The following is our list of leaflets and posters :— 

No. 1.—“ Labour and Politics.” 4pp. 

No. 12.—“ Why our Railways should he Nationalised . 11 2pp. 

No. 22.—“ Hard Cash . ” 2pp. (revised). 

No. 23.—“ The Independence of the Labour Party in Parliament .” 

2pp. 
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Punish the Slum Owner." 2pp. 

Why you should Vote for the Labour Men." 2pp. 

: Religion and the Labour Party.” 2pp. (revised). 

‘ The Labour Party and the Family." 2pp. 

1 Do Tariffs Help Labour?" 2pp. 

1 Tariff Reform: The American Paradise." 2pp. 

1 The Labour Party and its Work." 2pp. (revised). 

: Why you should Vote for the Labour Candidates." 2pp. 
Abolish the Poor Law." 2pp. (revised). 

‘ The Labour Party and the Children." 2pp. 

1 Why your Coal is Dear!" 2pp. 

‘ Tariff Reform in Practice." 2pp. 

‘ How the Osborne Judgment dooms Trade Unionism." 
4pp. 

‘ Does Tariff Reform mean Cheap or Dear Food in 
America and Germany ?" 2pp. 

‘ We are Poor but Honest!" 2pp. 

: Afforestation, Unemployment, and Tariff Reform." 2pp. 
‘ Why you should still Vote for a Labour Candidate." 
2pp. 

‘ The Killed and Wounded in our Industrial War." 2pp. 
‘ The Lords, the Land, and the Labour Party." 2pp. 

[ A Good Bargain." 2pp. 

Pictorial Posters. 

(Three Sheet, 40 in. by 120 in.) 

“ Forward ! The Day is Breaking !” 

(Four Sheet, 60 in. by 80 in.) 

“ Labour Clears the Way !” “ The Hope of Labour.” 

“ Let ’em all Come !” “ What I’ve Got I’ll Hold !” 

“ Industrial Victims.” 


No. 

24.— r 

No. 

*5-- 

No. 

30-— 

No. 

3 1 - ' 

No. 

33-— 

No. 

34-— 4 

No. 

37-— 

No. 

38 .- 

No. 

40.— ‘ 

No. 

42.—' 

No. 

46.—' 

No. 

4 8 .-‘ 

No. 

49 -— 

No. 

50-—' 

No. 

5 1 *—' 

No. 

52.— 

No. 

53-— 

No. 

54 .-' 

No. 

S5-— 

No. 

59* ' 


Labour and Privilege. ’ 


(One.Sheet, 30 in. by 40 in.) 

“ The Osborne Judgment.” 

“ Labour Clears the Way !” “ The Labour Party still at it.” 

“ Let ’em all Come!” “ What I’ve Got I’ll Hold !” 

“ Industrial Victims.” “ Labour and the Lords.” 

“ The Rank is but the Guinea Stamp.” “ The Hope of Labour.” 


GENERAL FINANCE. 

We began the year with a balajnce of ^53 7 9s. 4d. in the General 
Fund, and the accounts we now present show one of £802 7s. iojd. 

The Affiliation fees during 1909 totalled ^1,435; this year they 
amount to ^1,096 15s., the decrease being partly due to the Osborne 
Judgment and also to the fact that a number of societies forwarded their 
fees for 1910 after the accounts were closed. 

The sales of literature last year amounted to ^546; this year they 
total ^2,924 18s. This, of course, includes the bulk of the supplies for 
both the January and December Elections. 

The total income for the year was ^4,890 4s. 9d. as compared with 
^3)°53 6s. in 1909, 

The expenditure in 1909 was ^2,880 6s. 8Jd. This year it totals 
^4,625 6s. 2\ d. The increased expenditure is almost wholly due to the 
literature accounts, which are ^1,800 in excess of last year. 








As in previous years, the statement of accounts does not include any 
allowance for our stock of leaflets, posters, canvass cards, office furniture, 
etc. We have a large stock of literature in hand, but its value can only 
be determined by political events, as most of our leaflets and posters 
were for General Election purposes and may be quite useless in the future. 

PARLIAMENTARY FUND. 

The balance to the credit of the Parliamentary Fund at the begin¬ 
ning of the year was ^14,755 10s. nd. Subscriptions, bank interest, 
repayment of loans, etc., have totalled ^12,480 ns. 3Jd., against which 
has to be placed an expenditure of ^18,824 18s. 3^d., leaving a balance 
in hand at the end of the year of ^8,411 3s. nd. This greater expendi¬ 
ture has been occasioned by an increase of maintenance resulting from 
the strengthening of the Parliamentary Party, while our proportion of 
the Returning Officers’ gross charges in connection with the two General 
'Elections absorbed ^7,290 7s. 7d. We have also granted election loans 
amounting to ^1,597 for the financing of candidatures of societies 
affected by the Osborne Judgment. The loans granted last year have 
been repaid, and these further grants will be refunded in due course. 

The Osborne decision has made it impossible for us to administer 
this fund according to the letter of the Constitution, but we believe that 
the Conference would expect us to see that none of the men who have 
been regularly elected to the House of Commons would suffer because 
their unions were prohibited from subscribing to our funds. We have 
therefore continued to pay maintenance cheques to all our Members. 

In a similar way we have seen that every one of the candidates who 
were duly selected for the recent election were not stinted for the want 
of funds. 

SPECIAL APPEAL FUND. 

The total contributions received in connection with this fund were 
£1,738 6s. 3d. 

Parcels of posters to the value of ^146 5s. and cash grants totalling 
^170 were given to Parliamentary candidates. 

In order to meet special financial difficulties in connection with the 
Osborne Decision in the main grants had to be made for several 
candidatures, and portions of these will be refunded. 

The total expenditure was ^809 14s. 8£d., leaving a balance in 
hand at the end of the year of ^928 ns. 6Jd. A considerable number of 
collecting cards have yet to be returned. 

DEMONSTRATIONS. 

During the autumn we conducted an important series of meetings 
on the Osborne decision. Some of our Members devoted their attention 
to their own unions and did very fine work in explaining to their 
branches throughout the country the meaning and scope of the judgment 
and the damaging effect it would have upon Trade Union activities if 
it was not upset. Others addressed numbers of public meetings, which, 
as a rule, were held under the auspices of local Labour Parties and Trade 
Councils in the following towns : Wolverhampton, Paisley, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, Preston, Stockport, Nottingham, Poplar, 
Sunderland, Gateshead, Doncaster, Alfreton, Barrow-in-Furness, and 
Belfast. 

JOINT BOARD. 

We have been represented on the Joint Board by Messrs. W. C. 
Robinson (our Chairman), Henderson, Hardie, and the Secretary. 























During the year the Joint Board has been mainly occupied with 
matters arising out of the Right-to-Work Bill, the Osborne decision, and 
the overlapping of Trade Unions. 

The final draft of the Right-to-Work Bill was unavoidably delayed, 
but it is now ready for presentation. 

In fulfilment of an undertaking given to the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants a levy had to be imposed upon all societies affiliated 
to the three National Committees to meet the costs incurred by carrying 
the Osborne case to the House of Lords. These costs amounted to 
^4,475 14s. gd., and in consequence the levy worked out to 5s. per 
hundred members. Conferences were held at Newport and the Caxton 
Hall upon this subject, and a deputation of the three National Executives 
went to the Prime Minister. 

With reference to the overlapping of Trade Unions, the Board 
considered the position of special unions formed for the purpose of 
catering for public employees. At its meeting on February 24th, it 
removed the Enfield Small Arms Union from the list of recognised 
unions, and, after much negotiation, carried on by correspondence and 
conference, on July 21st it resolved that the Municipal Employees’ 
Association violated the resolution carried at the Trades Union Congress 
at Liverpool in 1908, and that it, too, must be removed from the list of 
societies eligible for affiliation to any or all of the three national bodies. 

Mr. Shackleton having resigned his chairmanship, Mr. Henderson 
was elected President, and Mr. Mullin was appointed Vice-president, at 
the meeting on November 22nd. 

DEPUTATIONS. 

The Executive have been represented at conferences called to 
discuss electoral and organising matters at Glasgow, Cardiff, Newcastle, 
Bradford, Nottingham, Manchester, Leeds, Derby, and elsewhere. 
Several of these covered wide areas and were most successful. The 
Executive would recommend the continuation of these conferences. 

Alderman Ben Turner, J.P., attended as fraternal delegate at the 
conference of the Women’s Labour League at Newport. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, M.P., represented us at the Peace Congress at Leicester; 
Mr. Henderson, M.P., represented us at the Trade Union Congress at 
Sheffield, and Alderman Ben Turner, J.P., at that of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions at Swansea. 

The Executive was also represented by Messrs. Pease and Orbell at 
a conference on Destitution, held on October 7th and 8th, at the Memorial 
Hall, under the auspices of the Independent Labour Party. 

We append the various reports : 

Peace Congress. 

I attended the Peace Congress which met at Leicester on June 
13th to 15th. The gathering was representative of the British Peace 
organisations of all sections, and I was one of the speakers at the public 
demonstration in the Temperance Hall. A considerable amount of 
interest was shown, both locally and nationally, in the proceedings of 
the Conference, and I think it very advisable that the Party should 
continue to be associated with its work. 


J. Ramsay MacDonald. 
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General Federation of Trade Unions. 

As instructed, I attended the annual gathering of the Federation 
held at Swansea on July 7th and 8th, 1910. 

The Federation is progressing very surely, if slowly, and is again 
building up its financial position. Your delegate had a very hearty 
reception and had a few words to say about the present labour unrest. 

I expressed the opinion that we needed more Trade Unionism, and that 
it was essential that every one should bend to the work of making Trade 
Unionism a more live thing than it had been—that we were not to court 
strikes or lock-outs, but not to be afraid to fight if necessity arose— 
and that the unions should broaden out into active Labour politics. I 
laid before them the appeal for the funds of the Labour Party, and my 
remarks seemed to secure the full approval of the delegates. 

The Conference dealt with many matters of importance to its own 
body, and was in every way satisfactory. 

Ben Turner. 

Trade Union Congress. 

It was my pleasure to attend as a fraternal delegate, on behalf of 
the Party, the Forty-third Trade Union Congress held at Sheffield on 
September 12th and five following days. On the 14th I addressed the 
delegates and said :— 

“ I am sure very few words are required from me in presenting the 
good wishes of the Labour Party; but in saying that I do not wish you 
to think that we have reached the stage when we have to speak of the 
Labour Party with bated breath. I think nothing of the kind. Since 
last year we have passed through a variety of experiences. First of all, 
we have had a General Election, and it was the most trying in the 
history of the Labour Party. It is quite true that, in one sense, we did 
not return to the House of Commons as strong as we were before the 
election. It is also true, in another sense, that we came back stronger; 
for I would remind you that it was only after the General Election that 
we stood on the floor of the House of Commons for the first time in the 
history of politics as a united Labour Party. That fact, in my judgment, 
ought to be kept fully and constantly in mind. We have passed through 
—looking at it from the Parliamentary point of view—since that election, 
our most trying experience, and in view of the criticism to which the 
Party has been subjected, and having regard to the charges that 
have been made about the sacrifice of the fundamental principles of 
independence—I want to say that I consider the Party has not always 
been treated with that consideration and fair play to which it is entitled. 
The Labour Party is prepared to do all in its power to adapt Parliamentary 
circumstances to the necessities of our own position. We do not always 
succeed in adapting Parliamentary circumstances quite as well as we 
should like; and during the past session there was, at any rate, one 
circumstance that it was impossible even for a Labour Party to control ; 
and that circumstance influenced the whole procedure of Parliament—at 
any rate temporarily—to the disadvantage of the Labour Party. I refer 
to the death of His Majesty the King and the influence of that event 
upon current politics. Because of these circumstances we have been 
told, as I have already reminded you, that we have sacrificed the inde¬ 
pendence of the Party. I wish to say here, in the presence of all the 
delegates to this Congress—and, mark you, there is a very close relation¬ 
ship between this Congress and the Party I represent here to-day—that 
the independence of the Party is as sound to-day as ever it was in the 



















year 1906 and the year 1907, when such a Congress as this could scarcely 
do any business without sounding its praises. Trade Union leaders, in 
my judgment, ought to be the last men to ignore the circumstances in 
which their representatives are placed. In their case circumstances often 
change. In good trade, a Trade Union leader is placed upon a pinnacle. 
As I said the other day, his members want to give him a drink when 
they meet him, because he has been instrumental in securing improved 
conditions. Trade goes bad, and the man who was on the pinnacle is 
often put down very low. But the man is the same. The circumstances 
have altered. He could not make the circumstances. That is the position 
of the Labour Party. Another experience that we have passed through— 
and it is because of this experience that I have made reference to this 
criticism—another experience, and a very trying experience, is that 
unfortunate decision of the House of Lords. I do not know that the 
delegates to this Congress have even yet realised how much our position 
has been affected by that decision. Are you aware that, as the result 
of the injunctions that have been granted, no less than 50 per cent, of 
the Members of the present Labour Party are in a position that is not 
only critical but serious? I believe I am right in saying that already 
injunctions have been obtained against societies represented in that 
Party by twenty out of the forty Members. Now we are going to get 
over that decision, but we are only going to get over it speedily in 
proportion to the unity that we display—and this is why I have referred 
to the criticism. It seems to me that if ever there was a period in our 
history when unlimited and unbounded confidence should be extended to 
the Party it is now. We have made an effort during this session to get 
forward with our Bill. Our Bill had to be drafted. It was introduced, 
but because we did not secure a position by the fortune of the ballot we 
were thrown upon the Government. The Government have declined to 
give us time to consider our measure. Recognising that position, we have 
made an attempt to induce them to grant us Payment of Members—not, 
mark you, as a substitute for the position that we ask for in our Bill. 
I hope in this matter that we are going to be common-sense men. I hope 
we are going to remember that it took five years to get the Taff Vale 
decision removed. If we go on getting these injunctions against the 
remainder of our Members, and if it is going to take a year, or two, 
or three, to get our Bill, then are we not as practical men acting in 
your interests and in the interests of the entire movement, in saying 
to the Government : “ Give us that which you have for years promised 
us—aye! and promised long before there was a Labour Party”? If 
we get Payment of Members it will be our best weapon for assisting to 
keep our movement together until we accomplish our ideal. I hope, 
therefore, in conclusion, that the delegates attending this Congress will 
recognise the difficulties of the situation, not only so far as the Parlia¬ 
mentary Party is concerned, but so far as our National Executive is 
concerned; and that whilst we are looking ahead and thinking of that 
greater Federation which you voted upon yesterday, that we will 
remember that before we get to that Federation we have got to be 
united with the machinery that we have to hand to-day. In spite of the 
criticism that has been lodged against the Parliamentary Party, I wish 
to say that its independence is still intact, and, whatever be its virtues 
or its faults, it remains the finest expression of political working-class 
opinion that has ever been known—that has ever been organised in this 
country. And as it was created by this Congress I hope that this Con¬ 
gress will stand loyally by it.” 


Arthur Henderson. 







Conference on the Abolition of Destitution and Unemployment. 

We attended the above Conference called by the Independent Labour 
Party at the Memorial Hall, London, on October 7th and 8th, 1910. 
Delegates attended to the number of 269, representing 142 Societies, 
chiefly Trade Unions and Trade Councils, but also Socialist and Co¬ 
operative Societies, and a few propagandist and educational bodies. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., was the first Chairman; G. N. 
Barnes, M.P., and John A. Hobson, M.A., filled the post at subsequent 
sittings; and amongst the other chief speakers were George Lansbury, 
M.P., Miss Macarthur, Sidney Webb, and Bernard Shaw. 

The policy recommended by the promoters of the Conference was 
generally approved by the majority of speakers, and the chief opposition 
came from delegates from and members of the Social Democratic Party. 

The following resolutions were carried, the first against a minority 
of fifteen and the second with only two dissentients :— 

“That this Conference calls upon the Government' to take 
prompt action on the Reports of the Poor Law Commission; to 
abolish the workhouse and break up the Poor Law; to set on foot 
an energetic campaign for the Prevention of Destitution, instead of 
merely relieving it when it has occurred; and for this purpose to 
transfer the provision for the children to the Local Education 
Authority; the infants, the sick and the infirm to the Local Health 
Authority; the mentally defective to the Local Lunacy Authority; 
and the aged to the Local Pensions Authority.” 

“ That this Conference declares that Unemployment (with its 
evil variant under-employment) is a chronic disease of society; that 
the Government should at once take steps, as far as practicable, to 
prevent this grave social disease; that it should, by the creation of 
a Ministry of Labour, granting such facilities as are necessary for 
the immediate passing of a Right-to-Work Bill, and also by 
systematically re-arranging the Government works and orders, and 
by dovetailing occupations and jobs, and by the legislative restriction 
of the hours of labour, regularise the national aggregate demand 
for labour year by year and season by season, and decasualise casual 
labour, and that where the National Labour Exchange fails to 
discover a situation for any person maintenance should be provided 
for him or her and his or her children under suitable educational 
and other conditions calculated to utilise the periods of involuntary 
unemployment in such a way as to prevent deterioration.” 

Edw. R. Pease. 

Harry Orbell. 

INTERNATIONALISM. 

We continue our affiliation with the International Bureau, and are 
represented on the English Section of the Bureau by Mr. J. J. 
Stephenson. 

Mr. W. C. Robinson and Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald represented 
us at the International Socialist Congress at Copenhagen, and Mr. 
J. Keir Hardie was asked to convey the fraternal greetings of the Party 
to the German Social Democrats at their Magdeburg Conference. The 
following reports deal with these meetings. 
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International Socialist Congress, Copenhagen. 

We attended the Eighth International Socialist Congress, which 
opened its sessions at Copenhagen on August 28th, and which sat 
throughout the week. 

During the week we met the leaders of practically every working- 
class party in the world, and we are much impressed by the value of these 
international gatherings in smoothing out international differences and 
in unifying and solidifying the working-class movement. 

The business of the Congress is mainly done by a series of com¬ 
mittees to which are referred the various resolutions on the Agenda, 
and during the week the representatives of the various nationalities meet 
from time to time to consider their action upon resolutions and on the 
general business of the Congress. 

We are greatly dissatisfied with the composition of the British 
section. It is composed of representatives of Trade Unions and Socialist 
Societies. No attempt is made to give it a representative character. 
The greater part of the delegates appear to pay their own expenses, and 
several sections appear to enter into a contest with each other as to 
which will send the greater number of delegates so as to wield the 
greater influence on our national vote. The result is that the business 
of the British section is greatly hampered and its time taken up by 
rivalries which ought not to appear under such circumstances at all. 
We regret that there is not a stronger representation of Trade Unionists 
at these gatherings, and we believe that the fault lies with the organisa¬ 
tion of the British committee. At present this committee receives 
affiliation fees from the Labour Party, the I.L.P., the Social Democratic 
Party, and one or two separate Unions, each section paying an equal 
amount and sending one representative to our national section, which 
meets in London at rare intervals. Only those Unions which pay 
independently to the national section are entitled to representation at the 
International Congresses. In our opinion this ought to be changed so 
that every Union affiliated to the Labour Party may be recognised as 
eligible for representation and the votes and influence of the various 
sections ought to represent much more closely than they do the actual 
strength in membership, and at the polls, of these sections. The Labour 
movement in this country has been too long maligned and misrepresented 
by certain small outside sections, which nevertheless, unfortunately, 
have the ear of the Continental and the American Socialist and working- 
class Press. 

The chief resolutions dealt with were :— 

(1) Co-operation. 

(2) Unemployment. We consider this resolution to be 
altogether inadequate and to be far short of what our views and 
experience require. 

(3) Peace and War. The feature of this resolution was 
the acceptance of an addendum asking the working-class 
organisations in the various nations of the world to consider 
the practicability and the effect of the declaration of a general 
strike in the event of an outbreak of war between any two 
nations. This resolution is to come up again at Vienna in 1913 
in a more definite form, and in the*meantime the International 
Bureau will collect and tabulate the decisions come to in the 
various countries. 

(4) Industrial Legislation. A very miscellaneous resolution 
on International Industrial Law was passed, but here again the 



conditions of various countries are so diverse that a common 
resolution impresses one because of its weakness rather than 
because of its strength. 

(5) Miscellaneous. Amongst miscellaneous resolutions 
was one calling upon the Socialist sections of the various 
countries to unite. 

During a discussion on International solidarity, grave complaints 
were made that the English Trade Unionist stands apart from his 
Continental comrades when the latter are engaged in great struggles 
with capital. The case of the strike in Sweden was instanced, and we 
have to .state that in our opinion something ought to be done to remove 
that charge from the English Trade Unions. There is no doubt whatever 
that were one of our Unions to find itself in the midst of a severe 
struggle with the employers, the German Federation of Trade Unions 
and similar Continental organisations would be willing to render the 
most valuable financial assistance, and we feel it rather a reflection upon 
us when we attend these International Congresses to find constant 
reference to our own failures to show a like International sympathy and 
unity. 

Even if the actual business done at these Congresses does not seem 
to be important so far as resolutions are concerned, we repeat that they 
are invaluable in drawing the working-class movement together and in 
establishing that International goodwill and coherence which will be 
found to be more and more necessary for the working classes in any one 
country as the years go on. 

Great Britain is to be represented on the International Bureau 
during the next three years by Messrs. J. Keir Hardie, M.P., J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, M.P., and H. Quelch. 

W. C. Robinson, 

J. Ramsay MacDonald. 

German Social Democratic Congress. 

In accordance with the decision of the Executive I attended the 
Annual Conference of the Social Democratic Party of Germany, which 
opened at Magdeburg on September 18th. The Congress was preceded 
by a big open-air demonstration, at which Ledebour and Franck were 
the principal speakers. A formal meeting of the Congress was held in 
the evening, at which officials were appointed and other preliminary 
business was transacted. The whole of Monday was taken up with 
discussion of portions of the report of the Executive and with the recep¬ 
tion of the fraternal delegates. In my remarks I conveyed the fraternal 
greetings of the Party to our German comrades, and said that we were 
specially desirous of cultivating good relations between them and our¬ 
selves in view of the persistent attempts on both sides of the North Sea 
to create discord and strife. I reminded them that in an informal wav 
Members of the Party had already visited Germany on a mission of 
peace, and I was there that morning officially in the same capacity. I 
expressed the hope that the proposed visit of some of our German 
comrades to this country might be possible at an early date, and 
explained that an invitation *would have reached them ere now but for 
the disturbed condition of the British political situation. I reiterated 
our desire for a good understanding with Germany and for the abolition 
of the right of capture of merchandise at sea during war, and wound up 
with a description of our Party, its growth, its present strength, the 
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difficulties created by the Osborne Judgment, and mentioned the unrest 
prevailing in the labour world. I concluded with hearty congratulations 
to the Social Democratic Party of Germany on its recent electoral 
successes and brilliant prospects for the next General Election. The 
speech was translated by Ledebour and was very well received by the 
Congress. 

On Tuesday morning a great debate opened concerning a breach of 
discipline of the Bavarian Members of the Party in having voted for the 
Budget. To understand the situation it is necessary to remember that 
there are thirty-four separate local Parliaments in the German Empire, 
and that outside of Prussia there is more complete political power and 
a fuller degree of Parliamentary government than obtains in Prussia 
itself. The Budgets of the local Diets are concerned exclusively with 
the maintenance of the Civil Service of the State, and do not touch 
Military or Naval affairs. From the earliest days of the Socialist 
Parliamentary movement in Prussia it has been the canon of the Part} 
always, and in every circumstance, to vote against the Budget, and this 
rule also holds good in the case of the Reichstag. Some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago the Baden Members of the Party broke through this decision 
by voting for the Budget of their own Duchy, and since then the matter 
has been the subject of frequent discussions and decisions by the Party 
Congress—in which, by the way, the Prussian delegates far outnumber 
those of all the other States put together. This year the Baden Party 
had decided to vote against the Budget on account of some derogatory 
remarks about Socialism made by a Minister of State. Subsequent to 
this decision the Prime Minister took occasion to unsay all that his 
colleague had said and practically apologised to the Party, whereupon the 
Party met and reversed its former decision, and in the end voted for the 
Budget. A further cause of offence had been given by some Members of 
the Party, who held official positions such as chairmen of committees in 
the Baden Diet, attending a garden party or some such function given by 
the Grand Duke. These two items were held to constitute a gross breach 
of Party discipline. It is well to remember, however, that the Budget 
contest is but typical of the two policies which are struggling for 
supremacy within the ranks of the Party in Germany, and which are 
known as Revisionism and Radicalism. The German Party was founded 
at a time when revolution was very much in the thoughts of men, and its 
organisation in its present form was created to meet the conditions 
imposed upon the movement by the Bismarck legislation, which made 
every form of Socialist organisation illegal. The avowed policy of the 
party as a result has been revolutionary, the theory being that the Party 
should not in any way identify itself with, or give any support to, any 
bourgeois Party or any legislation proposed by any such Party, but 
should go on building itself up until the time came when the capitalist 
system would fall to pieces and the Socialist Party step into power and 
authority. In Southern Germany this policy has always been opposed 
by Herr von Vollmar, who has proceeded pretty much upon the lines 
which the I.L.P. has made familiar in this country. In fairness to the 
Prussian Members I should add that in practice they, too, have departed 
from the policy that they still hold to so tenaciously in theory. It was, 
therefore, between these two sections that the struggle for supremacy 
opened on Tuesday morning. Herr Bebel moved a long resolution, the 
first portion of which re-affirmed the policy of the Party in regard to 
Budgets and the like, whilst the second portion censured the Baden 
comrades for their breach of discipline. He spoke for one hour and fifty 
minutes, and the tone of the speech throughout, only with brief excep- 
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tions, was genial and goodnatured, and it was evident that he was 
desirous and anxious not to introduce any unnecessary heat into the 
debate. Herr Franck, the leader of the Baden Party, who followed, 
spoke for one hour and forty minutes, and repeated Herr Bebel’s example 
and evaded unnecessary heat, but defended the position of the Baden 
comrades with much force, and carried the war openly into the camp of 
his opponents. During the whole of that day and the next the discussion 
continued, and the vote was only taken at half-past eight on Wednesday 
evening at a special sitting of the Congress held for the purpose. The 
first part of the resolution—that which re-affirmed the policy of the Party 
—was carried by 266 votes as against 106 for revision. This showed an 
increase of the Revisionist vote as compared with former years. About 
thirty of the Northern comrades voted for revision, and about ten of 
the South German delegates against. The vote of censure was carried 
by a much larger majority, as it was felt that whatever opinions might be 
held on Revisionism, discipline must be maintained. Then came a surprise 
—a resolution had been tabled which practically amounted to the expul¬ 
sion of the South German Members; but Herr Bebel in his speeches had 
declared strongly against this proposal, and it was thought the matter 
had been dropped. So soon, however, as the decision on the main 
question had been taken, one of the Prussian delegates moved this 
resolution, in, however, a milder form. The proposal was that in future 
Members voting for the Budget should be liable to expulsion. Herr 
Franck, on behalf of his comrades, made an appeal to the Congress to 
be content with what they had done and not to endanger the movement 
by carrying matters to extremes, and, as this appeal had no effect, he and 
his colleagues left the Congress and took no part in the voting. This 
resolution was also carried by a substantial majority. A further resolu¬ 
tion proposed by the Baden comrades to refer the whole question to 
a commission for consideration and report was not moved. During the 
closing two hours of the Congress there was a good deal of feeling 
manifested, but nothing like the amount which the imaginative press 
correspondents sought to make the public believe. The Baden comrades 
had declared from the beginning that no matter what the decision of 
the Congress might be they had no intention whatever of seceding or 
of unnecessarily widening the breach between them and their comrades 
of the North. 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday were taken up with ordinary Party 
resolutions, the most important being that which demanded franchise 
reform with free Parliamentary institutions for Prussia. In this con¬ 
nection Herr Franck scored a brilliant success by declaring that in spite 
of the difference of opinions concerning policy they would loyally stand 
by and support the Prussian comrades in any action they may deem it 
necessary to take to enforce their claim. This pronouncement was 
received with the only big burst of enthusiasm which I had seen during 
the proceedings, and completely wiped out the rancour which the 
Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s debate had caused. At the closing of the 
Congress on Saturday Herr Reitz, who had presided with much amia¬ 
bility over the Congress, threw a veritable bombshell into the ranks of 
the Radicals by declaring that despite their theories they would be 
compelled to co-operate heartily with the Liberals provided that Party 
was in earnest in working for a franchise reform. 

In conclusion, I regretted that Herr Singer, who should have pre¬ 
sided over the Congress, was absent through illness, and that Karl 
Kautsky was also absent owing to a similar reason. Herr Bebel, who 
has been in failing health for some time, was evidently much exhausted 
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by his two days’ close attention, and had, unfortunately, to leave the 
Congress before the second resolution to which I refer above was 
voted upon. I made it a point to see as many of the delegates personally 
as I could get into touch with, and to remove the many misunderstand¬ 
ings which exist concerning us and our policy. I would recommend that 
the German Party should be invited to send a fraternal delegate to our 
next Congress. The bulk of the Socialist press in Northern Germany is 
in the hands of those who do not understand our policy, and it will take 
some time to remove wrong impressions from their minds.” 

J. Keir Hardie. 

AUSTRALIA. 

During the year the magnificent results of the Australian Common¬ 
wealth elections returned the Labour Party to power, and we forwarded 
the congratulations of the movement in Great Britain to Mr. Andrew 
Fisher, the new Prime Minister, and received a hearty acknowledgment. 

The Executive has invited Mr. Fisher to attend a dinner and confer¬ 
ence whilst he is in London in connection with the Imperial Conference. 
He has accepted, and the new Executive will make all arrangements so 
as to utilise to the fullest extent for conference and fellowship the 
presence in London of Labour Leaders fr.om all parts of the Empire. 

MATTERS REMITTED FROM THE NEWPORT CONFERENCE. 

i. Travelling Expenses of Members. —We have carefully consi¬ 
dered this question. On the face of it there appears to be an injustice 
to Members whose homes are at a distance from London, and who 
do not receive the same aid under the present financial arrangement as 
those who live in or near London. When we considered how this 
injustice could be remedied—whether by reducing the amount paid 
to Members in London, or by increasing in any way the amount paid 
to other Members—we were met by insuperable difficulties which could 
only be got over by creating new injustices. After much consideration 
we came to the following resolution :— 

" That differentiation in the payment of Members cannot be 

recommended to the Conference, but that the subject is one for the 

consideration of the societies whose Members are diversely affected 

by the arrangement.** 

2. Initiation of an International Committee for Action prior 
to a Threatened Outbreak of War. —We consider that this proposal 
is already satisfied by the existence of the International Socialist Bureau. 

3. Conference of Societies interested in Government Con¬ 
tracts. —We consider that this is a matter which really concerns the 
Joint Board, and we have remitted it to that body. 

4. Fusion of the Party with the Trade Union Congress Par¬ 
liamentary Committee. —Before taking any action on this matter, wt 
awaited the decision of the Sheffield Trades Congress on a similar 
resolution. At our meeting immediately afterwards, we considered that 
the Sheffield vote justified our requesting the Joint Board to consider 
this matter as well, and it is now before it. 

5. Election Conference. —We are opposed to holding a Special 
Conference prior to a General Election. The experience of the Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Party, which does this, is not at all encouraging. 

AFFILIATION OF TRADES COUNCILS AND LOCAL LABOUR 

PARTIES. 

On several occasions this year we have been faced with the difficulty 
which arises where both a Trades Council and a local Labour Party, 
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covering the same Parliamentary constituency, desire direct affiliation 
with us. In some instances a settlement has been arrived at by mutual 
agreement between the organisations affected. This has not always 
been possible, and the matter was discussed by the Executive on 
September 29th, when it was agreed that the following recommendation 
should be presented to the Conference :— 

That, while the Executive Committee can lay down no hard 
and fast rule regarding the question of duplicate affiliations in the 
same Parliamentary area, owing to the variation of local circum¬ 
stances, the Executive shoidd have power to arbitrate when local 
Labour Parties and Trades Councils cannot agree and give a decision 
which will be binding. That decision need not be the same in every 
case because the Executive should take into consideration all the 
local circumstances and its experience of them. }) 

REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Delegates will remember that at the Newcastle Conference, held in 
1903, circumstances arose which pointed to the necessity of altering the 
Constitution of the Party so as to make it clear that we expected our 
Members to meet together, discuss their policy, and then support it as a 
Party in the House of Commons. In the course of time the form of 
words required to enforce this tends to become obsolete, and is, therefore, 
liable to be misunderstood. In our opinion, the Party has now reached 
a point when its policy and political position are so well understood that 
the conduct of Members will be influenced by them just as Liberals or 
Conseryatives are influenced by the policy or position of their Parties. 
We therefore recommend the Conference to amend the Party Constitu¬ 
tion in accordance with the proposals indicated below :— 

CLAUSE II. 

The Clause as it stands is as follows^.— 

II.— Object. 

To secure the election of Candidates to Parliament and 
organise and maintain a Parliamentary Labour Party, with its own 
whips and policy . 

Amendment : 

Delete all and substitute :— 

“ To organise and maintain in Parliament and the country a 
political Labour Party. ” 

CLAUSE III. 

The Clause as it stands is as follows :— 

III.— Candidates and Members. 

i -—Candidates and Members must accept this Constitution; 
agree to abide by the decisions of the Parliamentary Party in carry¬ 
ing out the aims of this Constitution; appear before their constitu¬ 
encies under the title of Labour Candidates only; abstain strictly 
from identifying themselves with or promoting the interests of any 
Parliamentary Party not affiliated, or its Candidates; and they must 
not oppose any Candidate recognised by the National Executive of 
the Party. 

2.—Candidates must undertake to join the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, if elected. 
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Amendment : 

Delete all and substitute :— 

“Candidates and Members must maintain this Constitution; 
appear before their constituencies under the title of Labour Candi¬ 
dates only; abstain strictly from identifying themselves with or 
promoting the interests of any other Party; and accept the respon¬ 
sibilities established by Parliamentary practice.” 

CLAUSE VI. 

The Clause as it stands is as follows :— 

VI.— Duties of the National Executive. 

The National Executive Committee shall — 

1. —Appoint a Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Treasurer, and 
shall transact the general business of the Party; 

2. —Issue a list of its Candidates from time to time, and recom¬ 
mend them for the support of the electors ; 

3. —Report to the affiliated organisation concerned any Labour 
Member, Candidate, or Chief Official who opposes a Candidate of 
the Party, or who acts contrary to the spirit of the Constitution; 

4. —And its members shall strictly abstain from identifying 
themselves with or promoting the interests of any Parliamentary 
Party not affiliated, or its Candidates. 

Amendment : 

Section 3.—Delete all and substitute :— 

“ Take all necessary steps to maintain this Constitution.” 

Section 4.—Delete all and substitute :— 

“ And its Members shall abstain strictly from identifying them¬ 
selves with or promoting the interests of any other Party.” 

PARLIAMENTARY FUND. 

CLAUSE I. 

The Clause as it stands is as follows :— 

I.—Object. 

To assist in paying the election expenses of Candidates adopted 
in accordance with this Constitution , in maintaining them when 
elected; and to provide the salary and expenses of a National Party 
Agent. 

Amendment : 

Line 3 : Delete all words after “ elected ” and substitute :— 

“ and to provide the official expenses of the Parliamentary 
Party, together with the salary and expenses of the National Agent, ” 

CLAUSE IV. 

The Clause as it stands is as follows :— 

IV.— Expenditure. 

1.— Maintenance.—All Members elected under this Constitution 
shall be paid from the Fund equal sums not to exceed £200 pey 
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annum, provided that this payment shall only he made to Members 
whose Candidatures have been promoted by one or more Societies 
which have contributed to this Fund; provided further that no 
payment from this Fund shall be made to a Member or Candidate of 
any Society which has not contributed to this Fund for one year, and 
that any Society over three months in arrears shall forfeit all claim 
to the Fund on behalf of its Members - or Candidates, for twelve 
months from the date of payment. 

Amendment : 

Line i : Delete “ elected under this Constitution ” and substitute 
“ of the Party. ” 

If these proposals are carried, we desire to make it quite clear that 
they will in no way undermine the independence of the Party. It 
will be as disloyal for Members, after these amendments are carried, to 
associate themselves with other political Parties as it is now. In a 
sentence, what we desire to do is to put our Party on precisely the same 
footing as the Liberal Party and the Tory Party, and to expect our men, 
as they expect their men, either tq be loyal to their organisation or to 
leave it altogether. 

OSBORNE JUDGMENT. 

By far the most important feature of the year has been the effect of 
the Osborne Judgment. This was delivered finally by five legal Members 
of the House of Lords on December 21st, 1909. 

As an interesting demonstration of the chaotic and uncertain effect 
of the judgment, we give an analysis of the opinions of the judges in 
all the courts regarding the three most important points of the decision.* 
This table is, in itself, sufficient evidence of the unsatisfactory 
character of many of our legal decisions, but whoever cares to read 
through the verbatim report of the many opinions and points of view 
expressed by the judges will find himself lost in a maze of political 
absurdity and legal contradiction. In spite of this, however, the Judg¬ 
ment itself is quite definite in its disastrous consequences to Trade 
Union action. It settles that a Union has no power to engage in any 
action except that specified in the definition clause of the Acts of 1871 and 
1876. This is clearly contrary to Parliamentary intention. The majority 
of the judges also declared that action of a political character was never 
contemplated by the House of Commons when it passed the Trade 
Union Act of 1876. This is a contradiction of indisputable facts 
regarding Trade Union action before 1876. Opinions were also 
expressed from the bench that the Labour Party, in asking its Members 
to work together as a Party, was doing something contrary to sound 
public policy and was, therefore, guilty of unconstitutional practice. 
This opinion was actually expressed by judges, who, when Members of 
the House of Commons themselves, were the most faithful and docile 
servants of their Party Whips, and who, in their Parliamentary action, 
daily violated the principles which they put in operation against the 
Labour Party from the bench. 

In this connection we must draw the attention of the Conference to 
a growing habit on the part of judges to display their political bias on 
the bench. On more than one occasion when cases arising out of the 
Osborne Decision were before courts, judges have given expression to 
opinions which were purely political in their inspiration, and referred to 


* See also Appendix IV., p. 124. 



















































matters of public controversy. The grossest breach of judicial fairness, 
however, has been committed by Mr. Justice Grantham. Early in the year, 
on the occasion of the trial of some Durham miners at the County of Dur¬ 
ham Assizes, this judge made references to trade unionism which were 
characterised both by ignorance and by malice, and more recently in 
delivering sentence upon some disturbers of the peace he made certain 
remarks about Socialism which degraded him to the level of an ordinary 
paid lecturer of the Anti-Socialist Union. If the British bench is to be 
occupied by political partisans who have neither the self-control nor 
the common decency to act as judges should, and if the responsible 
authorities decline to remove judges who abuse their position as Mr. 
Justice Grantham has done, the law courts will cease to enjoy that 
deference and respect which has given it such a firm position in our 
Constitution, and judgments will fail to carry with them that acquiescence 
which has been the chief characteristic of British justice for a good many 
generations. 

In consequence of this Osborne Judgment, twenty-two societies have 
been brought into court, and injunctions have been issued against them 
forbidding them to continue the practice which some of them have carried 
on for over forty years. These injunctions affect the financial position 
of twenty Members of Parliament, who, as their Unions can no longer 
subscribe to our Parliamentary Fund, are, under the strict reading of 
the Constitution, no longer eligible to receive payments from it. At its 
meeting on September 29th, the Executive, believing that by so doing 
it was interpreting the wishes of subscribing societies and the Party as a 
whole, decided that maintenance be continued to be paid to all Members 
of the Parliamentary Party. 

When the Decision was first given Trade Unionists hardly under¬ 
stood its full scope, and the Parliamentary Party and the Executive had 
to wait until injunction after injunction had been granted so as to 
enlighten the Unions as to what had happened. Meantime, negotiations 
were pending with the Government, but with no very definite result. 
On April 13th, 1910, as a result of success in the ballot, a resolution in 
the following terms was brought forward in the House of Commons 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the right to send 
representatives to Parliament and to municipal administrative 
bodies, and to make financial provision for their election and 
maintenance, enjoyed by Trade Unions for over forty years 
and taken from them by the decision in the case of Osborne v. 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, should be 
restored. ” 

In reply to this resolution, Sir William Robson, then Attorney 
General, made an unsympathetic speech on behalf of the Government, 
but threw out the hint that the payment of Members was the alterna¬ 
tive. It was pointed out that payment of Members was a proposal 
which had to stand on its own merits. The Party began to show both 
the country and the Government that this proposal touched only a small 
part of the injustice done to Trade Unionism and Labour Representa¬ 
tion by the Osborne Judgment. Ultimately, on August 22nd, the Joint 
Board met and carried the following resolution :— 

1. “That the decision does not merely affect Parliamen¬ 
tary representation, but makes it impossible for Trade Union 
branches to join in the work of local Trades Councils, and also 
strikes at the freedom of discussion and of resolution which has 
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always been enjoyed by the Trades Union Congress, in so far 
as that Congress has taken action of a political character in 
the interest of the wage earners; 

2. “That the decision denies the right of Trade Unions 
to carry out their nominal statutory purpose of ‘ regulating 
the relations between employers and employed,’ in so far as 
modern conditions of industry and the highly organised state 
of capital render Parliamentary action necessary for this 
purpose; 

3. “ That the decision deprives Trade Unions of a free¬ 
dom and a right which they have enjoyed for nearly fifty years, 
and which they have exercised only with the approval of their 
members and to the advantage of the community. 

“ The Board therefore claims that these rights be restored 
at once so that Trade Unionism may be put in a position to 
fulfil its statutory functions in such a manner as the members 
of the respective unions, according to their rules, shall decide. 

“ The Board therefore regrets the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment not to grant facilities for the consideration of the Bill 
introduced during the present Session to carry out this object, 
nor even to give a definite guarantee that they are to fulfil 
their frequently repeated pledges to provide for the payment of 
Members and returning officers’ expenses; 

“ And, having regard to the injustice of the decision, and 
of the urgency of the matter, the Board calls upon all affiliated 
organisations, in view of the misrepresentations of the position 
which have appeared recently in the Press— 

(1) “To co-operate in enlightening public opinion on the 
issue;! 

(2) “To approach their Parliamentary representatives on 
the subject; and 

(3) “ To urge their members to make this a test question 
at all elections.” 

From that moment the tide began to turn. The case for the 
reversal of the Judgment was so clear, and the Judgment itself was 
seen to be so unjust, that people stopped speaking or thinking of 
Payment of Members as an alternative, and agreed that something more 
ought to be done. The autumn campaign, to which we have already 
referred, had a great influence on p'ublic opinion owing to the wide 
reporting of the speeches and also to the numerous editorial articles 
published in connection with it. The resolution of the Trade Union 
Congress at Sheffield showed that the Trade Union movement was 
practically unanimous in favour of reversal and the winding up of the 
campaign by the Special Conference at the Caxton Hall on November 
10th added further to the irresistible nature of our claim. 

This Conference appointed a deputation to wait upon the Prime 
Minister, and a report both of the Conference and of the deputation is 
published independently. On November 22nd, in reply to a question 
addressed to him by Mr. Barnes in the House of Commons, Mr. Asquith 
made the following statement : — 

“ I have already indicated the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment in regard to payment of Members and official election 
expenses. We shall further propose legislation empowering 
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Trade Unions to include in their objects and organisation the 
provision of a fund for Parliamentary and municipal action 
and representation and kindred objects, and to combine for 
such purposes, provided that the opinion of the Union is 
effectively ascertained, and that there shall be no compulsion 
upon any member to contribute to this fund.” 

It is impossible to say what the above words mean, or how far they 
go, but the Party in the House of Commons will now renew its efforts 
to get this unjust decision removed, and to secure effective liberty of 
action to the Unions. 

CONCLUSION. 

From the point of view of political fruit the year has been rather 
barren. It began with the opening of the contest between the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords, and, undoubtedly, would have 
ended with a triumph of the People over the Peers, but when the final 
stage of the contest was about to open, and the issues between the 
privileges of birth and the power of democracy were about to be joined, 
the King died, and the Government and the Conservative Opposition 
agreed to a truce. The Labour Party protested against conferences 
which were not representative of the House of Commons, but which 
were nominated merely by two or three gentlemen sitting on the two 
front benches. It knew perfectly well that, though nominally the 
decisions of such conferences could still be rejected by the House of 
Commons, in reality such an agreement would be forced upon Parliament 
and be carried by servile partisans drawn from both sides. As the 
Labour Party only numbered forty, however, its protest could not be 
made effective, and it had to turn its attention to the education of the 
electors, which it carried on unceasingly during the long demoralising 
time of the true. 

We are now facing a new Parliament and, in consequence, a new 
situation. Our ranks have been strengthened, and we can trust our 
representatives in the House of Commons to maintain their independence 
so that on whatever side their votes and influence are cast, it will be to 
defend the cause of the working classes, both at home and abroad. 

W. C. Robinson, Chairman. 

Edw. R. Pease, Vice-Chairman. 

Arthur Henderson, Treasurer. 

T. Ashton. 

J. R. Clynes. 

Tom Fox. 

J. Keir Hardie. 

H. Orbell. 

George H. Roberts. 

Philip Snowden. 

J. J. Stephenson. 

Ben Turner. 

W. Walker. 

R. J. Wilson. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald, Secretary . 

Mr. John Hodge is abroad. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ATTENDANCES. 


The Executive Committee was called together on seven occasions 
during 1910, and owing to the sittings sometimes covering two days, 
the total possible attendances were twelve. The members have attended 
as follows :— 


T. Ashton 
J. R. Clynes ... 
Tom Fox 
J. Keir Hardie 
Arthur Henderson 
John Hodge ... 

IT Orbell ... 
Edw. R. Pease 
Philip Snowden 
J. J. Stephenson 
G. H. Roberts 
W. C. Robinson 
Ben Turner ... 
W. Walker ... 

R. J. Wilson 


7 

12 

10 

11 
7 
7 

11 

12 

4 


10 

11 

12 

11 

12 
11 


The Emergency Committee, consisting of Messrs 
Henderson, and Hardie, have held nine meetings. 


Robinson, Pease, 





















PARLIAMENTARY REPORT, 1910. 

The newly-elected Members of the Parliamentary Party, together 
with the members of the National Executive, met in the House of 
Commons at the opening of the new Parliament, and proceeded to the 
election of officers and consideration of what work the Party should 
take in hand during the forthcoming Session. 

The ranks of the Party were depleted by the death of two old 
Members, Mr. Thomas Summerbell and Mr. Pete Curran, and votes of 
condolence with the relatives of the deceased Members were passed. 

Mr. Geo. N. Barnes was elected Chairman; Mr. J. R. Clynes, Vice- 
chairman; Mr. Jas. Parker, Secretary; Mr. G. H. Roberts, Chief Whip; 
and Mr. Chas. Duncan, Junior Whip. 

A letter was read from the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
pointing out that with the great influx of Conservative Members in the 
new House the benches on the Opposition side of the House would be 
filled, and suggesting that the Labour Party might occupy the two front 
benches below the gangway on the Ministerial side. The Party did not 
altogether care for the proposed arrangement, but felt the circumstances 
would compel them to adopt some such proposal if they were to be able 
to sit together, and therefore agreed to the Speaker’s suggestion on the 
understanding that it would be publicly declared that the two benches 
referred to were to be allocated to the Party. 

BILLS. 

It was decided to give the following Bills precedence in the order 
given in any opportunities the Party might obtain for the promotion of 
legislation:—Trade Union Law Amendment Bill; Unemployed Work¬ 
men Bill; Education (Administrative Provisions) Bill—an amendment of 
the Provision of Meals Act; General Forty-eight Hours Week Bill; 
Nationalisation of Railways; Eviction of Workmen during Trade Dis¬ 
putes Bill; and Compulsory Weighing and Measurements Bill. 

As, however, a motion was passed early in the Session allocating all 
time to March 24th to the Government, and as the Party was also unfor¬ 
tunate in the ballot, no progress was made with any of the Bills men¬ 
tioned. The Trade Union Law Amendment Bill, which seeks to amend 
the law as laid down in the Osborne Judgment, was introduced; and 
the Unemployed Workmen Bill would have been introduced but for the 
fact that the passing of recent legislation had rendered necessary certain 
alterations in the Bill. These the Joint Board has had in hand, and the 
Bill will be ready for introduction in the next Session. 

Before leaving this subject of Bills, I may also state that the Party 
introduced a short Bill to legalise the feeding of school children during 
the school holidays. Legal opinion had laid it down that the Provision 
of Meals Act did not allow the provision of food to children, except when 
those children were attending school. Our amendment did not make 
any progress. 

MOTIONS. 

At the initial meeting the Party decided on a list of motions to be 
ballotted for, but, as I have already stated, the allocation of time to the 
Government reduced very considerably the occasions on which private 
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Members’ motions could be moved. In spite of these reduced facilities, 
however, the Party was able to move several motions, the results of 
some of which being satisfactory. 

GOVERNMENT SERVANTS. 

The first motion the Party moved was in connection with the Army 
Estimates, and was in the following terms : — 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the conditions of 
service of Government employees should be in every respect at 
least equal to those observed by the best private employers or 
by local public authorities doing similar work, and that, in 
interpreting the Fair Wage Clause in assigning contracts, 
responsible officers should be instructed to see that the spirit of 
the clause is properly carried out when the actual wording gives 
room for some doubt.” 

After a lengthy debate, the Government replied that they were pre¬ 
pared to apply the provisions of the Fair Wage Clause to the conditions 
of service of their own employees, and promised a full inquiry into the 
conditions at present prevailing with a view to bringing them up to that 
standard. The Party accepted this as a valuable concession, and desired 
to withdraw the motion (which could not technically be accepted by the 
Government as it would be tantamount to hanging up the Army Esti¬ 
mates), but Members of the Conservative Party would not allow its 
withdrawal, and pressed it to a division. The Party, being fairly well 
satisfied with the Government’s reply, refused to be inveigled into playing 
the Tories’ game. Tory organisations have sought to make party 
capital out of the incident, but the Party has since received expressions 
of approval on its attitude from the various Government workers’ 
organisations, and the Party itself is satisfied that it did the right thing 
in the interests of the workers. The inquiry promised is proceeding, 
evidence has been taken from representatives of the men, and although 
it is taking some time, we have reason to believe that satisfactory 
results will ensue. 

ACCIDENTS IN MINES. 

The Party was also able to move a motion regarding Accidents in 
Mines. The chief subject in the debate was the Whitehaven disaster, 
but the motion was couched in general terms, and was as follows :— 

* ‘ That, in view of the number of fatal and non-fatal 
accidents in mines, this House is of opinion that a considerable 
improvement in the safety of mines would be secured were the 
laws affecting mining more rigorously applied; and that to 
ensure this the staff of mines inspectors should be augmented ; 
and this House is also of opinion that rescue and experimental 
stations with suitable rescue appliances should be set up in all 
the various mining areas, and that all other possible steps calcu¬ 
lated to reduce the appalling loss of life in the mines of the 
country should be taken.” 

As the direct result of this motion, the Government introduced a 
short Bill setting up these rescue stations, and it is now law. In addition 
to this the Home Secretary has since announced that the staff of mines 
inspectors is to be considerably increased, and the necessary steps are 
being taken. 
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OSBORNE JUDGMENT. 

A further motion that the Party moved was one dealing with the 
Osborne Judgment. It was as follows :— 

“That, in the opinion of this Blouse, the right to send 
representatives to Parliament and to municipal administrative 
bodies, and to make financial provision for their election and 
maintenance, enjoyed by Trade Unions for over forty years, and 
taken from them by the decision in the case of Osborne v. The 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, should be restored. ” 

No division could be taken, the motion being talked out, but the 
debate was very useful. 

DEPUTATION TO GERMANY. 

/ _ 

The Party took into consideration the many deputations of working 
men that were being sent to Germany by the Tariff Reform movement, 
and it came to the decision that it would be desirable in the interests of 
the Labour movement to send a deputation to Germany to investigate 
and report on the industrial conditions there in order to counteract the 
imaginative reports that were emanating from the “Tariff Trippers.” 
The deputation from the Party went, and its report was subsequently 
issued £s a handbook, entitled “ Life and Labour in Germany,” which 
is on sale at the Party’s Head Office. 

VETO RESOLUTIONS. 

When the Government brought forward their Resolutions with 
regard to the Veto of the House of Lords, the Party tabled a series of 
amendments. The main amendment was for the abolition of the House 
of Lords, and the others were calculated further to strengthen the House 
of Commons as against the House of Lords. By the action of the 
guillotine, however, none of the Party’s amendments was moved; but, 
of course, the Party’s point of view was put in debate. 

After the Veto Resolutions had been carried, the unfortunate death 
of the late King introduced a new element of difficulty. Much to the 
regret of the Party, the Veto proposals were then hung up, and the 
Government set up an extraordinary Conference consisting of four of 
the Tory Opposition, together with four of their own representatives. 
This, in my opinion, and in the opinion of the Party, was a step fraught 
with great danger, and the setting up of a precedent which it is to be 
hoped will not be followed in the future. The Party dissociated itself 
entirely from these proceedings. After the Conference had been in exist¬ 
ence some months, it was announced that the attempt to come to an 
agreement had been abortive, and the Government then declared their 
intention of a further appeal to the country. 

CIVIL LIST COMMITTEE. 

Owing to the death of the King and the accession of his successor, 
a new Civil List had to be provided, and the Party was represented on 
the Committee appointed for the purpose by two of its Members. Subse¬ 
quently the Party decided to oppose the Government proposals. This 
was done, and the Party also put down several amendments calling 
attention to certain abuses. Our main amendment sought to nationalise 
the revenues from the two Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster. 
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LABOUR EXCHANGES. 




The Party initiated several debates on the administration of the 
Labour Exchanges, and a committee of the Party collected information 
from the various localities for use in those debates. The regulations as 
drawn up by the Board of Trade were carefully considered, and the Party 
decided that it would be better not to press for any amendments until 
experience had shown in which direction amendment was needed. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

REMOVAL OF PAUPER DISQUALIFICATION. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget statement announced 
that the Government intended to recoup the Exchequer for the pensions 
to be paid from January ist, 1911, to those who had previously been dis¬ 
qualified through having received Poor Law relief, by levying the Poor 
Law authorities to the extent by which the amount of poor relief would 
diminish as the result of the removal of the disqualification. The Party 
considered this, and subsequently passed and published a resolution 
condemning the proposal on the ground that Old Age Pensions should 
be a national charge. The sudden ending of the Session prevented the 
proposal being carried out, and it is now rather doubtful whether it ever 
will. 

SHOPS BILL. 

It is regrettable that the Home Secretary could not see his way to 
proceed with the Shops Bill during the Autumn Sitting as promised. 
The Party had looked to the Bill going through before the end of the 
year, strengthened by amendments, and it will press for its early reintro¬ 
duction in the new Session. 

CONCLUSION. 

Regarding the year as a whole it cannot be said to be satisfactory. 
It has been, of course, an exceptional year generally, and during its 
course the political parties have been engaged mostly in marking time. 
One single political issue has largely dominated the situation, and the 
proceedings connected therewith were perhaps protracted beyond 
intended limits by the sudden and unexpected death of the King. 

In conclusion, I cannot but direct the attention of the Conference to 
the irregularity of attendance on the part of some of the Members. The 
main cause is, no doubt, that the Unions have not sufficiently released 
their Members from Trade Union work, but it is a matter for serious 
consideration as to whether or not we should prolong indefinitely a 
system of dual service which operates so as to prevent efficient work 
being done in Parliament. It may be said that the attendance of Labour 
Members is as good as, if not better, than that of other Members; but 
that is not enough. Other Members are not called upon to effect changes 
or to adopt the same degree of aggressiveness as the Labour Party. If 
Labour is to fulfil the expectations that, have been raised, Labour men 
must be freed by their Unions to devote themselves to their Parlia¬ 
mentary work without other entanglements. This has always been, in 
my opinion, the weak spot of the Labour Party. In the first Session it 
was not revealed so much because desperate efforts were made to sur¬ 
mount the difficulties incidental to the position. We have now, however, 






got to the normal, and the normal must not be allowed to mean in some 
cases less than one-half of the possible attendances being put in. This 
should be rectified, and I think I should be doing less than my duty did 
I not call attention to the need for such rectification. And may I say 
further, that advantage should be taken of the Payment of Members 
in the ensuing Parliament to make provision for the full attendance of 
every Labour Member? 

Geo. N. Barnes, 

Chairman. 


NATIONAL AGENT’S REPORT. 

I have pleasure in submitting for your consideration my third annual 
report. The past twelve months has been one of particular activity in 
our various departments, and the growing desire to improve our various 
local organisations has been particularly manifest. The large amount 
of correspondence that I have conducted affords clear evidence that this 
determination to build upon good foundations is not confined to small 
districts but is spread over wide areas. A scheme for uniting our forces 
in Glasgow was interrupted by the General Election. 

We have only been engaged in two bye-elections during the year. 
At Mid-Glamorgan, where I acted as agent, a splendid fight secured 
upwards of 6,000 votes. With a continuance of the work of organisa¬ 
tion this Division will before long become a Labour constituency. At 
the recent General Election on the same register the majority against 
us was reduced by nearly 50 per cent. 


VISITATION OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


During the year I have attended Conferences or meetings with 
satisfactory results in the appended list of constituencies. I am 
encouraged by the fact that many of the organisations concerned have 
expressed themselves greatly assisted as the result of my visits. 


Bow and Bromley. 
Bermondsey. 

West Ham S. 

East Ham. 

W olverhampton. 
Tottenham. 

Jarrow. 

South Shields. 


Glasgow. 

Barrow. 

Whitehaven. 

Crewe. 

Fulham. 
Deptford. 
Chatham. 
Glamorgan, Mid. 


Ilkeston. 
Kirkdale. 
PvOtherham. 
Nottingham. 
Northants, E 
Chesterfield. 
Long Eaton. 
Holmfirth. 


REGISTRATION. 


It is a pleasure to record the increasing attention accorded by our 
affiliated bodies to Registration. Generally speaking the Party Agents 
have accomplished particularly useful work. I have received most 
helpful reports from the following constituencies :—Birmingham, East 
Glamorgan, Gravesend, Farnworth, Hyde, West Ham South, Chatham, 
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Barrow-in-Furness, Bradford, St. Helens, Newton, Leigh, Bermondsey, 
Clitheroe, Barnard Castle, Carmarthen East and West, Glamorgan 
West and Mid, Swansea District, Bow and Bromley, Wolverhampton, 
Woolwich, Dundee, Derby, Chester-le-Strept, Deptford, Stockport, 
Merthyr, Rhondda, Norwich, Jarrow, Preston, etc. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


Labour contests in our Municipal boroughs were not so numerous 
as in previous years. This was partly due to the increasing difficulties of 
securing suitable candidates who are able to obtain the necessary time 
to attend meetings during the day-time. The results, however, were 
entirely satisfactory and are tabulated as follows :— . 


Labour and 



Socialist. 

S.D.P. 

Elected. 

Gains. 

Loss. 

Net Gain. 

1910 

281 

•• 49 

... II 3 .. 

• 5 2 •• 

I 9 . 

- 33 

1909 . 

422 

•• *33 

122 

55 •• 

3 2 * 

2 3 

1908 . 

3*3 • 

.. 84 

IO9 .. 

• 45 •• 

. 78 • 

33 * 

I 9°7 • 

•• 2 74 • 

.. 66 

... 86 .. 

• 45 •• 

• 35 • 

10 


1910. Scottish Parish Council contests show 63 candidates; of these 
49 were elected, making 31 gains. 


GENERAL ELECTION. 

As in January last, during the period covered by the recent General 
Election I was in close daily attendance at the Head Office, and was thus 
able to keep in touch with all our candidates and their organisations, 
and give advice where needed. Detailed particulars of the Election 
appear in the Executive Committee’s Report. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

I have also generally supervised the Special Appeal Fund, the results 
of which have justified the very heavy increased amount of correspond¬ 
ence and office work involved. 

My thanks are again due to the whole of our Agents and local 
officials for their warm co-operation at all times extended to me. 

Arthur Peters. 



* Net loss. 
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List of Societies affiliated to the Labour Party, Number of Members, and Amounts paid for 1910, with Names 
and Addresses of Secretaries, and of Delegates to the LEICESTER CONFERENCE, 1911. 
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Watermen’s Association, Mersey ... 200 >... 15 o^... 1 13 4^... J. Smith, 20, Dingle Road 
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REPORT OF CONFERENCE. 


The Eleventh Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party was opened in the Temperance 
Hall, Leicester, on Wednesday, February ist, 
1911, at 11 a.m., the number of delegates pre¬ 
sent amounting to 460, representing 159 
affiliated organisations. 

WEDNESDAY’S SITTING. 

Mr. E. R. Pease temporarily took the chair. 

Councillor Tom Fox moved — 

That Mr. W. C. Robinson be the President 

of the Conference. 

Mr. R. J. Wilson seconded. 

Mr. Robinson was thereupon unanimously 
elected, and he returned thanks for the 
honour conferred upon him. 

LEICESTER LABOUR PARTY’S WELCOME. 

Alderman Banton welcomed the delegates on 
behalf of the local Labour Party. He ob¬ 
served that in Leicester they had been looking 
forward for some time to this visit, and they 
had made all the preparations they could for 
the delegates’ comfort and entertainment. 
They hoped this Conference would be marked 
by harmony and good feeling in the cause of 
that great movement in which they were 
engaged. The local Labour Party was fortu¬ 
nate in having for its representative in Par¬ 
liament, their secretary, Mr. MacDonald. 
They hoped the delegates would look round 
Leicester, and then they would know he 
represented no mean city. Leicester was 
famous for its progressive opinion in all times. 
They had reason to be proud of their town* 
There was an atmosphere in it that tended 
towards liberty. It had ever been in the van¬ 
guard of progress, and they believed to-day it 
still occupied that proud position. Not only 
had they a Labour representative in Parlia¬ 
ment, but they had fifteen representatives on 
the Town .Council and another fifteen on the 
Board of Guardians. Wherever there should 
be representation of the people they claimed 
that the workers should have their fair share 
of representation. It was not for them to 
boast, but they believed that the Labour repre¬ 
sentation in their city had been for the city’s 
good. The proceedings of the Conference 
would be watched not only by friends, but 
by opponents, who would be glad to find any 
disagreement and lack of harmony, and he 
hoped that the discussions would be conducted 
with the friendly feelings which should charac¬ 
terise those gathered together in the Labour 
cause. 


VOTES OF SYMPATHY. 

The Chairman intimated that the Executive 
wished to add in the paragraph in the Report 
headed “ In Memoriam,” the name of Mr. J. 
Johnson, of the Miners’ Federation, who &t one 
time represented Gateshead in Parliament. 

He also had to express the regret of the 
Executive at the death of Sir Charles Dilke,' 
who had been one of the best friends the 
Labour movement had had in the House of 
Commons. The Executive had decided, in 
their own name and in the name of the Con¬ 
ference, to send a letter of condolence to the 
family of Sir Charles Dilke. 

He had also to express regret at the death of 
Paul Singer, the Socialist leader in Germany, 
and the Executive had, in the name of the 
Conference, sent the following telegram :— 

“ Labour Party Conference sends condo¬ 
lences to German workers on the death of 
Singer. — Ramsay MacDonald .” 

The Chairman also said that to the delegates 
it would be painful to know that Mr. G. N. 
Barnes, the Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Party, was lying seriously ill; and he was also 
sorry to have to couple with his name that of 
Mr. Philip Snowden. Mr. Snowden intended 
to be present at the Conference, and he left 
home for that purpose, but was taken ill and 
had had to return. The Executive proposed 
that messages be sent to those two gentlemen 
expressing the sympathy of the Conference and 
hoping that they would soon be restored to 
their wonted health. 

The Conference expressed its assent to this 
being done, and also confirmed the actions of 
the Executive in the other matters. 


ELECTION OF TELLERS. 


The nominations and voting were as follows 

ELECTED. 


A. Short ( Boilermakers) 

19S 

J. Parkinson (Miners) ' 

189 

T. Walmsley ( Textile) ... 

... 169 

T. F. Richards ( Boot and Shoe) 

... 163 

A. Taylor ( A.S.E .) 

162 

A. Smith ( Cabdrivers) 

... 97 

H. Murdoch (Cent. Ironmoulders) 

••• 93 

F. Booth (Typographical Assoc.) 

... 92 


not elected. 

J. Kelly ( Bookbinders ) 

S. Lomax ( Railway Clerks) 

F. R. Jackman ( Labour Protection 
League) 

J. Anderson ( Stevedores ) 


Resolutions adopted by the Conference are printed in italics. 












Election Of standing orders committee. 
The following were the nominations and 
voting : 

ELECTED. 


J. Hill (Boilermakers) 

••• 233 

Miss M. Macarthur (I.L.P.) ... 

... 211 

D. Gilmour (Miners) ... 

... 203 

YV. H. Carr (Textile) 

... 179 

T. H. Wilkins (A.S.E.) 

... hi 


not elected. 

Aid. W. Devenay (Dock, Wharf, etc.) 

H. H. Schloesser ( Fabian Society ) 

A. Hayday ( Gasworkers and General 
Labourers) 

election of scrutineers. 

The following were nominated, and six only 
being required, they were declared elected :— 
H. A. Rose (A.S.E.). 

A. G. Cameron ( Carpenters and Joiners). 

J. W. Ogden (Textile). 

J. Jones (Boilermakers). 

A. Todd (Ironfounders). 

J. Dixon (Miners). 

time of meeting. 

The Chairman announced that the Executive 
recommended that the Conference should 
adjourn for lunch at 12.30, resume at 2.0, 
adjourn for the day at 5.0, and meet again in 
the morning at 9.30. 

The Conference agreed to the recommenda¬ 
tion. 

presidential address. 

The Chairman then delivered the Presidential 
address, as follows : 

Fellow Delegates,—It is with considerable 
pleasure that I welcome you to this the 
eleventh Conference of the National Labour 
Party. This Conference brings to a close my 
twelve months’ work as Chairman of your 
Executive Committee. The first service I gave 
you as Chairman was to attend the funeral 
of, and to a pay a last mark of respect to, our 
colleague and friend, the late Mr. Thomas 
Summerbell, and to send a letter of condolence 
and sympathy to Mrs. Curran on the death of 
her husband, another respected colleague. 
We regret these losses ; such men can ill be 
spared in a growing movement like ours. 

From the workers’ point of view, the year 
has been disastrous in the loss of life occa¬ 
sioned by the fearful explosions at White¬ 
haven, and the Pretoria Mine, near Atherton. 
Messages of condolence and sympathy have 
gone from your Executive to the Miners’ 
Federation, also to the Whitehaven Miners’ 
Association. 

Surely the time has arrived when real steps 
must be taken to see if such wholesale 
slaughter—for I can think of it in no other 
terms—cannot be prevented. The Miners’ 
Federation have persistently sought to secure 
more efficient mine inspection; our good 
friends, Mr. Smillie and others, have again and 
again, at Labour Conferences and the Trades 
Union Congress, urged the Government to 
assist in the work of experimenting in order 
to try and ascertain the cause of explosions. 


The heart of the British public goes out every 
time to the widows and orphans, and it never 
fails to respond to an appeal for subscriptions. 
What we desire as workers is that no question 
of expense shall stand in the way of improving 
our knowledge in order to prevent these terrible 
disasters. Every year brings its awful death- 
roll, and I would ask: Have all the limits of 
science and governmental precaution been 
reached? Will the Home Office move now, or 
will they continue promising until another 
great catastrophe arrives bringing irreparable 
misery into the poor miners’ homes? I hope 
our Party will not let them rest until some¬ 
thing satisfactory has been done. 

It is not given to every Chairman to be called 
upon to „carry through the many details that 
come with a General Election. This has been 
my lot, and the experience has been an interest¬ 
ing one. It has been my endeavour in every 
case to act in the true and best interests of the 
Labour Party, for this movement of ours, to 
me, is a precious one. If our Party is going to 
be successful and useful, personal inconveni¬ 
ences and personal vanities, with all of us, 
should be the last things thought of. What¬ 
ever opinions we may hold, for or against the 
work of the Party, both inside and outside the 
Plouse of Commons, there is one opinion to 
which we should all be agreed, namely : It is 
essential that there should be unity inside the 
Labour movement. Any Labour man or 
woman who in any way increases the difficul¬ 
ties of the Party is no friend of the movement. 
No one who studies the problem can for one 
moment deny that the alliance between the 
Trade Union Section and the Independent 
Labour Party has been of great service to the 
working class of this country. I, for one, 
representing the Trade Union Section, hope the 
union of the two forces will grow, and in its 
growth show a wise forbearance in all its 
policy. 

Men in our own ranks, supposed friends 
outside—aye, even officials of our various 
organisations, allege that we are a wing of 
the Liberal Party, that we have lost our in¬ 
dependence. Speaking frankly, I have invari¬ 
ably found that these assertions are the outcome 
of a disappointed mind. They are, I am 
afraid, the splenetic utterances of men, some 
of whom but a short time ago were candi¬ 
dates under our Constitution, or, owing to 
the stern exigencies of the situation, have 
been eliminated from the list. I hope we shall 
always welcome fair and honest criticism, but 
the attack that descends to abuse, and is not 
only presented in false language, but which the 
authors themselves know to be false, is a 
method of criticism that I, for one, strongly 
deprecate. But criticism has also come from 
those who are not willing to give politics a 
fair chance. They get impatient with Parlia¬ 
ment ; they forget that Parliament is not a 
Trade Union or Socialist Executive Com¬ 
mittee. Our men there have to argue, to 
explain, to reply, to negotiate—and they are 
only 42 out of 670. How much should we get 
out of employers during a trade dispute if the 
committee of settlement consisted of 17 
employers for every single workmen’s repre¬ 
sentative ? 
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I can assure you, every one who has done 
anything in Trade Union negotiation, who has 
been a useful member of a Town or County 
Council, or of a Board of Gu’ardians, when he 
remembers his own difficulties and thinks of 
the Parliamentary ones which are ten times 
greater, must be filled with admiration for 
what our Labour men have done — particularly 
for the way in which they have maintained 
their independence and at the same time 
co-operated in passing legislation which is a 
blessing to your people and mine. 

I can say with pleasure from this platform 
that the Committee over which I have had the 
honour to preside has been prompted on every 
occasion by one motive only, and that to 
maintain our independence. It is essential to 
maintain that independence, and any individual 
member who proves a hindrance to the com¬ 
plete independence and alliance of the great 
forces of Trade Unionism and Socialism must 
be summarily dealt with. 

Will our critics when taking a review of our 
work remember we only came into existence 
eleven years ago? It was only during the 
election of 1906 that we’became an effective 
force, and only since then have we been taken 
seriously. One great thing, however, has been 
done. The election of December, 1910, con¬ 
clusively proved to my mind that, despite the 
hostile criticism and the indifference that met 
us at the commencement of our work, the 
misunderstandings that grew around our every 
action, the unscrupulous and wilful misrepre¬ 
sentations published about us, the opposition 
of the Liberal and Tory working class elec¬ 
torate, and of the Social Democratic Party, and 
of many of our own disappointed members — in 
spite of all — the election proved we have won 
the confidence of our countrymen. We have 
built up a great Party on an enduring founda¬ 
tion, and the day is over when fears of a 
political eclipse need trouble us. The Labour 
Party has faced three general elections and 
the people have deliberately given us renewed 
confidence each time. The two great political 
parties, recognising this, are stirred to initiate 
legislation that at last reaches down to the 
facts of life. So long as we get these measures 
on the Parliamentary statute book, personally 
I care not who the actual government may be 
who gives them. 

In my judgment it is the Labour Party’s . 
primary business to see that the cries of the 
poverty-stricken and unemployed are no longer 
silenced bv humbug promises, but that the 
nation’s rulers give relief to those in need. 
This should be regarded as the immediate 
problem, and the duty devolves upon our Party 
to see that this problem is not shirked nor 
neglected under any circumstance. We must 
be determined that the man out of work shall 
not see his wife and children starving, and he 
himself impotently kept idle. What we must 
labour for is the country’s recognition of a 
man’s desire to work for his own—an obliga¬ 
tion of first importance. The law of supply 
and demand may hold good in the commodities 
of life, but it has no place in dealing with men 
and women. Students of our social life are 
beginning to observe that a spirit of discontent 
is abroad amongst the working class of this 


country. It is among skilled and unskilled 
alike. It is not a question of violent unrest 
among the unemployed, the unemployable, the 
criminal and semi-criminal class. No, it is 
amongst the mass of workers, who have con¬ 
cluded that the great social inequalities which 
exist are unreasonable. They are contrasting 
their lot with that of the rich, and are asking 
themselves whether such inequalities are 
necessary or just—the men of this generation 
are asking many things which never entered 
into the heads of their fathers. They do not 
see why their hours should be so long, their 
wages so small, their lives so dull and colour¬ 
less, and their opportunities for reasonable 
recreation and rest so few. The many who 
make the wealth for the ’few are going to 
insist upon having a voice in making the con¬ 
ditions under which they are to live and work. 
The new order of things, that life after all is 
something more than buying and selling, is to 
be met with on every side. Cabinet Ministers 
make speeches to-day that a few years ago 
would have sent the nation into a state of 
panic. 

I do not claim that the voice of organised 
labour has created all this change of opinion ; 
it is, in my judgment, the inevitable outcome 
of the spread of education. But this I do say, 
that the presence of 42 Members in the House 
of Commons pledged to the one purpose of 
voicing and protecting the wage earners is the 
one and only factor that will for ever keep 
statesmen busy with schemes for the betterment 
of the working people. I do not propose to 
weary you ; but, before briefly alluding to the 
work that lies before us, I should like to say 
one or two words to those of our men who are 
eager for the millennium. As an old Trade 
Union secretary, constantly watching and 
battling with these questions of improvement, 
my desire is to see this movement grow and 
prosper. Personally, I do not think there is a 
trade union or political official present at this 
Conference who ever lulls himself into a state 
of security and thinks that all is well. Some 
of us know the heartbreaking work of starting 
again, of seeing by hasty action the edifice, 
which has taken years to build, suddenly come 
clattering about our ears. 

Just so long as we are a force to be feared 
so long shall we receive attention and criticism. 
Make no mistake about it, the old people and 
their pensions, the workman and his compensa¬ 
tion, the protection of trade union funds, are 
laws to-day because a strong Labour group 
was in the House of Commons and the hostile 
majorities had to recognise the force behind 
our friends. You can do sensational things if 
you are so minded, but it is unity, patience, 
and power that create good and lasting bene¬ 
fits. Suffering' hurts us all, but shouting brings 
no assistance. It may relieve the feelings, but 
42 votes given persistently in favour of a real 
remedy will bring the quickest relief. Forty- 
two men pegging away, arguing, negotiating, 
beating down prejudice, using their brains as 
well as their voices, working at the mill of 
Parliament as well as speaking outside, they 
are our guarantee that the future is to be better 
for us and our successors than the past has 
been for those who have gone before. We may 
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not be moving as fast as some would like, but 
the youngest democrat in this room will have a 
difficulty in giving any of the older ones a start 
whenever there’s a chance of clearing away 
an abuse. 

We have to record with much regret the loss 
of three of our trusted Members in the last 
Parliament, Messrs. Glover, Seddon, and Twist. 
The two former have represented St. Helens 
and Newton, adjoining constituencies, since 
1906. Mr. Twist, however, only succeeded in 
wresting Wigan from forty years of Tory 
representation in January last year. It is 
rather a coincidence that this part of Lancashire 
proved the only weak spot in the Labour 
Party’s position. * An inquiry is to be made 
into the cause, as it is of the greatest import¬ 
ance that everything should be done to restore 
these constituencies to the Party on the first 
possible occasion. We have the satisfaction of 
setting against these losses the return to Par¬ 
liament of Will Crooks and four new members 
in the persons of Mr. W. Adamson, for West 
Fife ; Mr. F. W. Goldstone, for Sunderland ; 
Mr. George Lansbury, for Bow and Bromley ; 
and Mr. T. Richardson, for Whitehaven. We 
have thus lost three seats and gained five, 
bringing the total of the Party with which we 
commence the new Parliament up to 42. 

And now a glance at the future. Bearing in 
mind the absolute necessity of maintaining our 
strength, only a complete reversal of the recent 
Trade Union judgment can be accepted as a 
removal of the injustice which the Law Courts 
have done to us. Nothing less will be enter¬ 
tained. We may have differences as to the 
policy to be pursued, but we have no room for 
minorities amongst us in the work of guarding 
our Trade Union liberties, nor must minorities 
be allowed to destroy our efforts to influence 
all who can brighten the lives of the working 
people. The pious declarations of the Liberal 
and Tory parties being anxious to protect the 
rights of the minorities is to my mind simply 
so much cant. To put it bluntly, I am of 
the opinion that political bias and the fear of 
the Labour Party becoming too strong is the 
reason why the judges and the political leaders 
have forced us into another fight to protect our 
rights as trade and political organisations. 
Payment of Members will do something to 
relieve the Party exchequer; but this Trade 
Union judgment goes a long way beyond that, 
and it will be the duty of the Labour Members 
to act in such a manner as to make it quite 
plain that the right to do as we like with our 
own funds will have to be conceded. Dealing 
with salaries of Members of Parliament, I 
think we shall all be agreed that ^500 a year 
is out of question. My idea is that ^350 per 
annum should be the maximum, and a railway 
pass to the constituencies, together with pay¬ 
ment of returning officers’ expenses, would be 
about fair. 

Our Party’s attitude with regard to the ques¬ 
tion of the House of Lords is summed up in 
two words —total abolition. 

I should like to see the Children’s Feeding 
Bill made compulsory throughout the British 
Isles. It is the children of to-day who will be 
the Labour Party of to-morrow. A starving 
child in these days is an abhorrent spectacle. 


It should have no place in this land of ours, 
and yet how many of these little ones in this 
Christian country are living lives incessantly 
tortured by the pangs of hunger. It is a 
•reflection on the servants of the Master they 
follow, that the problem has not been settled 
by the Churches years ago. It is not charity 
doles we want, but food and clothing for the 
children as a right. Lectures and moral 
preaching on the duty of the parents are no use 
to a hungry child. First of all see that the 
child is fed, and deal with the neglectful parent 
afterwards. The duty of the State is to do 
something besides building Dreadnoughts and 
singing “ God save the King,” which begin 
and end the political faith of so many people 
to-day. What we want to sing is, God save 
the children, the old and infirm, the sick, the 
man out of work, the blind, the insane. If 
these people are neglected, armour-plated 
battleships are simply so much scrap for a 
nation that will inevitably decay. Hence I 
welcome the promise of State Insurance for 
these great trials which the wealth-producers 
have to suffer when sickness and unemploy¬ 
ment come. It will be the duty of the fighting 
42 in the House of Commons to see that the 
measure is shaped into something real and 
beneficial. Whatever the Government may 
offer in the way of Insurance against Unem¬ 
ployment the Labour Party will accept and 
endeavour to improve. But we shall not accept 
such palliatives as a substitute for the demand 
the Labour Party has put in the front of its 
social programme—namely, the Right to Work, 
guaranteed by the State, and the opportunity 
to satisfy that Right by the State organisation 
of industry. The Labour Party still stands by 
its Right to Work Bill, and it will continue to 
press its principles forward until they are 
embodied in an Act of Parliament. The details 
of the Bill may be open to amendment, and 
some parts of the original Bill will require to 
be modified on account of the changes wrought 
by recent legislation, especially by the Develop¬ 
ment Act, which'is a measure the Labour Party 
welcomes and approves. The State has 
accepted in past legislation the responsibility 
for the education of the children ; it has given 
the workman the Right to claim compensation 
for accident; it has given to the aged the Right 
to a measure of honourable support from State 
funds; it has by Public Health legislation 
given the people the Right to demand and have 
healthy conditions in the workshop and the 
home. In principle, our demand for the Right 
and the opportunity to Labour is the same, 
but it is a more primary Right, and one which 
the State cannot for long refuse. Private 
capitalism has failed so to organise industry 
as to ensure employment for every willing 
worker. It is therefore the duty of the State— 
that is of the workers—to organise labour and 
to employ it in such a way as will enable every 
man and woman who is willing to work to do 
so under conditions which will enable them to 
satisfy their requirements, and also to afford 
them reasonable leisure for the enjoyment of 
the fruits of their toil. The Right to Work, 
the Right to Leisure, the Right to enjoy the 
Fruits of Labour—this is the Labour Party’s 
first and foremost, demand, and we shall 
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educate, organise, and fight for these just Rights 
until they have been won. Further, in my 
opinion the time has arrived when our hospitals 
and asylums should be supported and controlled 
by the State. 

All these questions will receive attention in 
accordance with our demands, and our demands 
will have effect more expeditiously when the 
workers are prepared to support their own 
Party. The strength of the ballot-box is ours. 
We could shake the foundations of the world 
if only the workers would act unitedly, by 
. working and voting for their own Party at 
election times, instead of working for those 
who in industrial disputes would starve us into 
submission. 

The enormous expenditure on the Army and 
Navy is unnecessary and uncalled for. The 
Army and Navy estimates twenty years ago 
were ^31,000,000. Ten years ago they were 
^■49,000,000. Last year they were ^68,000,000. 
My question is, where are we going to land 
ourselves ? These increases need not go on much 
longer before we arrive at the time when the 
estimates for the Army and Navy will represent 
something like £8 per family. The working 
man with a family will soon have to pay eight 
weeks’ wages per year to appease the gods of 
war. Some argue and contend that this is 
insurance. I consider that it is over-insurance. 
The working «ien of Germany and France and 
other countries do not want to fight us. We do 
not want to fight them. It is a nightmare, a 
waste, a scandal to our great Christian and 
civilised nation. Why don’t the Churches take 
up this great question seriously? Every pulpit 
throughout this country ought to devote a 
special day to this question. German invasion ! 
This is the cry. We do not believe in it. We 
know the friendly feeling of brotherhood which 
our German and French working men and 
women extend to us, and we reciprocate it. 

You will have many questions to discuss 
during the next three days, and amongst them 
the alteration of the rules of our Constitution. 
All I have to say is that your Executive have 
given the most careful thought to the question, 
and I would ask you to bring into the dis¬ 
cussion the same sense of care and the same 
desire to maintain unimpaired the real strength 
of our Party. We claim to be treated on the 
same footing as other parties. This is what is 
wanted : only that, and nothing more. 

Another question which demands and ought 
to receive the serious attention of the Labour 
movement is that of Electoral Reform. From 
a Party point of view we are heavily handi¬ 
capped by the cumbersome and incomplete laws 
under which Parliamentary contests are con¬ 
ducted. The franchise and legistration laws 
facilitate the over-representation of the rich and 
the under-representation of the poor ; and the 
extraneous organisations assisting candidates 
often reduce the Corrupt Practices Act to a 
farce. We should insist upon a clean sweep 
of all the absurd and unjust anomalies that 
abound in our electoral system. For the exist¬ 
ing tangle of complicated franchise there should 
be substituted a simple franchise conferring the 
right upon a man as a man, and a woman as 
a woman, not for what they have, but for 
what they are. The briefest residential qualifi¬ 


cation possible should be imposed with succes¬ 
sion from one constituency to another under 
the supervision of duly authorised registration 
officers. Elections should be held on one and 
the same day with facilities given to each 
elector to record one vote and no more. 
Machinery must be provided to prevent candi¬ 
dates sitting in Parliament on a minority vote 
in the constituencies, and the Corrupt Practices 
Act should be strengthened. Considering the 
inequalities under which we suffer, it seems to 
me that the Labour vote at the last thre.e 
elections is a marvellous one. 

In conclusion, let me urge you to maintain 
your faith in our Party for the sake of those 
who will step into our places. Let us have 
more toleration and confidence. We have been 
going slowly—only because of the inevitable 
difficulties that met us im every direction—in 
knocking off the shackles that bind the working 
people to a hard and narrow existence with 
little in it of joy and much of pain. With 
every limb set free, a fresh vigour and brighter 
outlook spread their promise before us, a pro¬ 
mise of a life where the labourer is assured 
of opportunities of work, with every protection 
against danger, and a leisure that will make 
him feel thankful to those who made such an 
existence possible. Evolution is making its 
ceaseless change. The soul of Labour the 
world over is looking forward and upward. 
Petty differences are being lost in the larger 
vision of unity. Recruits with a light of hope 
in their eyes fall into line. They see a newer 
and a truer faith. From the mine, the factory, 
the workshop, and the forge they come, placing 
their faith in our work, looking to organised 
Labour for their emancipation. Will you, my 
friends, be true to your trust, or will you 
scuttle the ship? 

There can only be one answer. 

You and I are of the people. Working 
shoulder to shoulder, we must serve unceasingly 
to bring nearer the time when the working 
people shall enter into their own kingdom. 

Mr. W. Brace, M.P., moved— 

That the best thanks of the Conference be 

given to the Chairman for his address. 

He said he was particularly pleased to find that 
the first note the Chairman struck was the 
sacredness of human life. As a mining man 
himself, he (the speaker) had many time.* been 
more than distressed at the awful waste of 
human life that had been going on in the mines 
of the United Kingdom. For the encourage¬ 
ment expressed in the speech of the Chairman 
he extended the thanks and gratitude of the 
miners of the country. Another point equally 
important was the freedom of Trade Unions to 
spend their money in their own way. He was 
glad to learn from the speaker who extended 
the official welcome that no less than fifteen 
members representing Labour were connected 
with the Town Council of Leicester, and that 
no less than fifteen members were giving service 
on behalf of the workers on the Board of 
Guardians. Unless the Osborne Judgment was 
reversed they would be unable to carry on 
that work of local Labour representation upon 
the local governing bodies. Payment of Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament only dealt with a phase of 
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the problem. They must demand the clearing 
away of the obstacle of the Osborne Judgment. 
He thanked the Chairman for his splendid 
speech and for his demand for the establish¬ 
ment of the principle of the Right to Work—a 
principle that he (the speaker) had not hesi¬ 
tated, both inside and outside the House of 
Commons, to put forward. 

Mr. J. A. Seddon seconded and joined with 
the mover in expressing his personal thanks, 
and those of the delegates also, he was sure, 
for the strong human note struck by the 
Chairman in his interesting address. He also 
wished to thank the Chairman for his sympa¬ 
thetic note towards those who, like himself 
(the speaker), were suffering a political eclipse 
in Lancashire. He wished to make one obser¬ 
vation on that matter. There was an inference 
that the organisations in those particular con¬ 
stituencies were weak ; but he desired to say 
that in the three divisions the organisations 
were the same as in January, but they were 
not capable of standing the assault of feudal 
power and capitalistic tyranny that was exer¬ 
cised in that part of Lancashire in the last 
election. He only said this in justice to the 
men and women who served those constituen¬ 
cies as lo} r ally in December as they did in 
January. The Chairman had grown upon the 
affection of the movement, and he felt sure 
that his kindness and devotion to his duties 
would evoke the kindest remembrances of his 
colleagues. 

The vote was unanimously accorded. 

The Chairman, in returning thanks, said it 
gave him the greatest satisfaction and pleasure 
to be where he was. He appreciated most 
heartily the vote, and hoped that the Confer¬ 
ence would be one of the pleasantest held in 
connection with the Party. 

The Conference then adjourned for lunch. 

FRATERNAL GREETINGS. 

Upon the Conference reassembling in the 
afternoon, 

M. Camelinat (French Socialist Party) said 
he was sorry he could not speak English better, 
but he could tell them that the French Socialists 
were very glad that they should be invited to 
send a representative to that Conference, and 
they themselves had decided at their last Con¬ 
gress to invite representatives from all other 
nations. It was about forty-five years ago 
when he came to England for the first time to 
attend the International Association of Work¬ 
ing Men. At that time there were only a few 
Internationalists, and at the first Congress in 
Geneva there were only ten from France, eight 
from England, only one from Germany, and 
one from Switzerland. They had made great 
progress since then. Now the people of different 
countries were becoming day by day more 
closely united. At the last Congress at Copen¬ 
hagen there were nearly a thousand delegates 
from every part of the world, representing 
millions of working men. He could assure 
them that it was a very great pleasure to have 
been at Copenhagen and to be at that Confer¬ 
ence in Leicester and to see what progress had 


been made since the days when they were only 
very few. As representing the French Social¬ 
ists, he thanked the delegates very much. 

Mr. W. Mullin (Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress) said that on 
behalf of his Committee he had pleasure in con¬ 
veying their hearty good wishes and congratu¬ 
lations at the success the Party had been able 
to attain at the recent elections. The Party 
being an offshoot from the body he represented, 
they took a very deep interest in the work the 
Party was doing; and, with the Party, his 
Committee regretted that any obstacle should 
be placed in the way of progress, especially by 
men from their own ranks. If men thought 
that by that means they would stop the Labour 
movement, they little knew the stamina of 
the men at the head of the movement. On 
behalf of his Committee he wished the Party 
well, that it would make progress, and that 
its deliberations in Conference would benefit 
the people whom they represented. 

Mr. W. A. Appleton (General Federation of 
Trade Unions) said that once again he was 
instructed by his Management Committee to 
convey its hearty good wishes for the success 
of the Labour Party, and for the particular 
success of the Conference. During the past 
two or three years there had been- a good many 
attempts by interested parties to sow dissension 
between what, after all, was but the two 
wings of one movement. Attempts had been 
made in the past to make it appear that their 
interests were divergent. He was certain that 
those who were at the head of both movements 
realised that the interests they had in their 
hands were far too important to allow them to 
be in any way damaged by these efforts. At 
the moment both wings were faced with diffi¬ 
culties. His Federation had had very heavy 
drains upon its resources during the previous 
two years. They could not spend nearly a 
quarter of a million of money in two years in 
helping men to retain their wages or improve 
their conditions without feeling the effects. Then 
again they had had attacks from the legal side. 
He was glad to hear the Chairman say that there 
was to be no playing with the Osborne Judg¬ 
ment. They all felt that it must be absolute 
reversal or nothing at all. It was said that 
the rights of minorities had to be regarded, 
But might he just point out that any attempt 
to interfere with the decisions of the majority, 
any attempt to permit minorities to contract 
out of the decisions of the majorityj must 
destroy the usefulness of the Trade Union 
movement altogether. They were anxious 
about the new proposals in connection with 
insurance against unemployment, sickness, and 
invalidity. It might appear very pleasant for 
the Unions to obtain something in the shape 
of financial concessions from the Government, 
but he hoped they would realise that any con¬ 
cessions of that kind would carry with them 
very serious obligations which would make it 
difficult for them to carry on their work. 
Those things might affect Clause 4 of the 
Trade Union Acts and damage that immunity 
which the Unions had enjoyed for a consider¬ 
able time. He hoped the Party would seriously 
consider that. Might he add that the Labour 
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Party could count on the whole-hearted support 
of the General Federation? 

The Chairman, thanking the fraternal dele¬ 
gates, said that they appreciated most heartily 
the kind and encouraging words that had been 
said, and asked them to convey to their 
respective organisations the thanks of the Con¬ 
ference for their attendance. 

RESOLUTION OF URGENCY. 

IMPRISONMENT AND EXECUTION OF JAPANESE 
SOCIALISTS. 

On the recommendation of the Standing 
Orders Committee, Mr. E. R. Pease (Fabian 
Society) was permitted to move the following 
resolution :— 

That this Conference of the Labour Party, 
representing a million and a half workers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, expresses its deep 
regret that Japan, which has neivly entered 
upon a regime of constitutional government, 
should adopt in its treatment of prisoners 
accused of political crime, the secrecy and 
concealment which all other civilised coun¬ 
tries except Russia have long abandoned; 
and hereby records its profound indignation 
that the Japanese authorities should have 
sentenced to death and executed ten men and 
women whose only fault appears to have 
been the propagation of opinions to which 
the Government is hostile . 

He said the Executive thought that the Con¬ 
ference should not pass by without some 
reference to what he could not help calling the 
tragedy which had recently occurred in Japan. 
The delegates would know that twenty-five 
men and one woman were accused of plotting 
to assassinate the Emperor ; but the exceptional 
method adopted by the Japanese Courts had 
prevented the public in Japan or in Europe from- 
knowing either the charges made against 
them, the evidence which was given in proof 
of those charges, or the answers which they 
made to them. The whole thing had beep kept 
a profound secret, and the public had only been 
acquainted with the conclusion of the trial and 
the very severe sentences which had been passed 
upon the prisoners. Those people who knew 
most about the accused had formed the opinion 
that the alleged plot had no foundation in 
fact. Mr. Robert Young, the editor of the 
Japanese Chronicle , who called himself an 
Individualist and not a Socialist, wrote to him, 
in answer to inquiries, a most indignant letter, 
expressing in the strongest words the opinion 
that the attack on those men was simply an 
attempt to crush out the principles of Socialism 
which were being propagated by them ; that 
the alleged dynamite conspiracy had no exist¬ 
ence in fact; and that the secrecy of the trial 
could not help giving to outsiders the impres¬ 
sion that the Japanese Government dare not 
bring before the public the evidence on which 
they had made up their minds to execute those 
men. It was believed that a strong expression 
in England would carry some weight in Japan 
—a country which valued its alliance with us, 
and which was very sensitive to the opinions 
expressed in Europe ; and therefore he asked 
the delegates to pass the resolution as some 


indication that the people of England viewed 
with indignation this attempt on the part of the 
Japanese Government to crush out the propa¬ 
gation of Socialism and of political freedom in 
Japan, and to adopt a system of secrecy and 
tyranny which most European countries had 
long since passed over. 

Mr. J. Keir Hardie, M.P., said he had been 
asked to second the resolution for one reason. 
He was probably the only man in the Confer¬ 
ence who knew Dr. Kotoku personally. He 
addressed a meeting a little over three years 
ago in Tokio at which Dr. Kotoku took the 
chair, and after the meeting he went to his 
home to spend the night. Dr. Kotoku was a 
man of education and refinement and a most 
devout Christian. If the delegates could have 
had, as he (the speaker) had, the pleasure and 
opportunity of conversing with him and his 
wife and of understanding the nature of the 
gentleman, they would have realised as he did 
the utter impossibility of such a man being 
connected with plots of assassination. The 
strongest evidence adduced against him was 
that he was in favour of “ direct action ” as 
opposed to political action. What did that 
mean in Japan? The industrial classes had no 
vote, and an agitation to have the franchise 
extended to the working classes was being 
suppressed vigorously by the Government. Dr. 
Kotoku and the Socialists generally were taking 
an active part in that reform agitation, but 
they found the only reply of the Government 
was to send the leaders to prison and to pro¬ 
hibit the holding of all meetings ; whereupon 
Dr. Kotoku and his friends said to themselves 
that they had still a weapon left in reserve. 
If they would not give the working classes the 
vote so as to secure reform, then the working 
classes should strike through their Trade 
Unions until they got reform. That was the 
form of “ direct action ” that Dr. Kotoku was 
advocating, and for which he had been 
assassinated. A very active and strong union 
movement was growing up in Japan. The 
miners and the railwaymen were almost com¬ 
pletely organised, and had won great reforms 
for themselves through their organisations, and 
the Government doubtless hoped that after 
getting rid of Dr. Kotoku and his friends they 
would so frighten and intimidate others that 
both the Socialist and Trade Union movement 
would collapse. He met a good many of the 
leaders, and he had no fear of that result 
following. The resolution would not call their 
dead comrades back to life, but it might have 
its weight with the Government in preventing 
the perpetration of similar crimes in the future. 

The resolution was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE. 

The report was taken as read, the Chairman 
simply naming each paragraph in turn. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

Mr. Ben Riley (I.L.P.) said he wished to 
call attention to the sentence in this paragraph : 

“ We regret to have to report that in one or 
two instances candidates who signed our Con¬ 
stitution, and had thereby pledged themselves 
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to abide by its conditions, forgot their obliga¬ 
tions and broke their pledged word.” His 
organisation desired to congratulate the Execu¬ 
tive on thus very pertinently calling attention 
to a matter which was a serious grievance. 
The specific reason why he mentioned the 
matter was that in an area of Yorkshire there 
was one constituency that had had a Labour 
Member for two years, or at least he had been 
elected twice under the auspices of the Labour 
Party. In that constituency —he referred to the 
Normanton Division—there were some branches 
of the I.L.P., and they had repeatedly tried to 
get into organised touch with the Labour Mem¬ 
ber, and so far they had completely failed. 
What they complained of was, that instead of 
being invited to participate in the Labour Party 
organisation, the Member up to the present 
moment had repeatedly associated himself with 
the official Liberalism of the division and 
appeared on its platforms, and on his own 
platform his chairman was the president of the 
local Liberal Association. But the latest de¬ 
velopment was the most important one. Within 
the last six weeks the organisation which was 
responsible for the candidature of the Labour 
Member for Normanton had taken steps to form 
a local L.R.C. in the constituency. The miners’ 
official charged with the formation of the local 
L.R.C. specifically asked the Labour Member 
if he should invite the local branches of the 
I.L.P. to the Conference forming the L.R.C., 
and he was told not to invite them, and they 
were not invited. That was.a distinct breach 
of the Constitution. The I.L.P. was a part of 
the Labour Party, and he was glad to notice 
the Chairman’s remarks as to the advantage 
gained by the association of the I.L.P. with 
the Trade Unions. His organisation wanted 
to see that advantage extended ; but the good 
loyalty of their members was often tested by 
things like he had mentioned. They hoped the 
Executive would extend their activity to see 
that all the Members, whether they be Trade 
Unionists or Socialists, stand by the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The Chairman announced that there were 
several alterations to be made in this para¬ 
graph. The membership of the Party at the 
beginning of the year was 1,486,308; it was 
now 1,430,539. Last year the total number of 
Unions affiliated was 172 ; this year it was 151. 
The drop, both in membership and Unions, 
was solely owing to the Osborne judgment, 
which* was dealt with in a separate section of 
the Report. Last year there were 155 Trades 
Councils and local Labour Parties connected 
with the Party ; this year there were 84 Trades 
Councils and 64 local Labour Parties— a 'total 
of 148. This total had also been affected by 
the Osborne judgment.* 

CANDIDATES. 

Mr. Percy Wallis (East Northants) asked 
whether they were to consider that Mr. Chiozza 
Money had the unofficial sanction of Members 
of the Party in his contest in East Northants. 
The suggestion had been made that he had 


* Owing to payment of arrears since the Conference 
the paragraph has had to be further amended.— See p. 7. 


that support, and therefore Mr. Richards had 
not a fair chance of getting Labour support. 
He might say that there was hardly one of 
their members in the division who did not feel 
that there was a sort of covert understanding 
that Mr. Money should not be opposed, and he 
would be very glad if that feeling could be put 
on one side. 

The Chairman said he could give ah emphatic 
denial to the opinion just expressed. The 
Party had no connection, officially or individu¬ 
ally, with the candidature of Mr. Money. 

german social democratic party. 

A Delegate drew attention to a sentence in 
this paragraph suggesting that the German 
Social Democratic Party should be invited to 
send a delegate to the Conference, and asked 
whether that had been acted upon. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald (the Secretary) 
said that the Executive invited their German 
friends to be represented at the Conference at 
the same time as the French were invited, but 
owing to certain circumstances the German 
Party was unable to send a representative. It 
hoped, however, that by next year, and with a 
longer notice, a German representative would 
be on our platform as a fraternal delegate. 

FUSION OF THE PARTY WITH THE TRADE UNION 
CONGRESS PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 

Mr. A. Short (Boilermakers) asked whether 
any steps had been taken by the Joint Board 
in connection with the fusion of the Party 
with the Parliamentary Committee, there 
being no mention of the matter in the Report 
of the Joint Board. 

Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., replied that the 
matter was to receive very careful attention, 
and they would be able to report to the next 
Conference. 

REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

The recommendations of the Executive con¬ 
tained in this paragraph were postponed for 
consideration until the agenda was reached, but 

Mr. J. W. Clark (Scientific Instrument 
Makers) asked why the recommendations were 
not submitted to the societies on the prelimin¬ 
ary agenda, seeing that the decision of the 
Executive to make those recommendations 
was made prior to the forwarding of that 
agenda. He thought that serious alterations 
of the Constitution of that description should 
have been submitted to the whole of the 
societies to take their opinion on. 

The Secretary replied that it had always 
been the custom that the recommendations of 
the Executive should go out, not with the first 
agenda, but with the second. Any amendments 
that societies wished to make to those proposals 
could always be moved by going through the 
Standing Orders Committee. The Executive 
did not formulate the proposed amendments to 
the Constitution in time to go out with the 
first agenda. The Executive found it quite 
impossible until towards the end of its year 
to consider what amendments were required, 
because it must have the full experience of the 
year before it began to make changes. Under 
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those circumstances it was quite impossible for 
it to make its suggested amendments in time 
for the first agenda, but it was always in time 
for the second agenda, which gave societies 
plenty of time to consider the proposals and 
instruct their delegates. 

Councillor F. W. Booth (Typographical 
Association) asked if they were to understand 
that in the future, when the Executive deemed 
it wise to place amendments on the agenda, 
they would, as in the present case, print com¬ 
ments as to the effect of those amendments. 

REPORT FROM STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 

At this point 

Mr. J. Hill (Boilermakers) reported that his 
Committee were prepared to receive amend¬ 
ments to the proposals of the Executive with 
regard to the Constitution. 

The Committee recommended that resolu¬ 
tions on the agenda could only be moved by 
the representatives of the societies responsible 
for them, and if those societies were not 
represented at the Conference, the resolutions 
could not be moved. 

The Committee had been asked to recom¬ 
mend facilities being given for the moving of 
an Urgency Resolution on the proposed new 
Poor Law Order, and the Committee had 
agreed to make the recommendation to the 
Conference. 

The report was put and agreed to. 

REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

The Secretary stated in reply to the observa¬ 
tions made that the reason why the Executive 
had suggested a re-draft of the Constitution 
was because it was the only body that could 
possibly re-draft the Constitution as a whole. 
It was quite impossible for any affiliated 
society that had not got an inside knowledge 
of the working of the Constitution to do more 
than make piecemeal alterations, but when the 
time came for a re-draft of the Constitution, 
bringing it up-to-date and embodying every 
experience in it, the Executive, and the Execu¬ 
tive alone, could suggest the proper alterations 
to the Conference. The Conference could 
reject them if it liked. When the Executive 
took upon itself the responsibility of doing such 
a thing, it was only fair to the Conference and 
to the affiliated societies that it should give 
some explanation as to why it was doing it. 
The memorandum attached to the proposals 
was strictly within the limits of an explanation 
as to why the Executive had taken the action. 
The third point raised was, What authority 
the Executive had for making such proposals. 
The Conference which met in Bradford dis¬ 
cussed a similar alteration proposed by the 
Executive. The question was raised as to the 
Executive’s authority, and if the delegates 
turned to their Bradford Report, they would 
find that a resolution was carried by that 
Conference giving the Executive authority to 
propose such alterations, provided the altera¬ 
tions were not only embodied in the Executive’s 
Report but also appeared on the agenda 
amongst the other resolutions. 

A Delegate asked if the voting of the Execu¬ 
tive on the proposals could be given to the 
Conference. 


The Secretary said he thought the Confer¬ 
ence would see that if they began to print 
names when there was a division inside the 
Executive, they would do nothing but print 
names ; and, what was more, he doubted very 
much if they would get the single-minded 
attention to business that they got now. He 
thought it was a good rule—following the wise 
rule of Cabinets—that the Executive as a 
whole was responsible for the decisions of the 
Executive. 

Mr. H. H. Sciiloesser (Fabian Society) 
said he thought a technical error had crept 
into the Report on the Osborne Judgment, 
which ought to be rectified. It stated that 
a union had no power to engage in any 
action except that specified in the definition 
clause of the Act of 1876. That should be the 
Act of 1871, not 1876. The Act of 1876 modi¬ 
fied the Act of 1871 but did not alter the 
definition clause. 

The Secretary said that the addition would 
be made. 

Mr. J. N. Bell (National Amalgamated 
Union of Labour) said he would like to know 
what was the meaning of the following sen¬ 
tence relating to Mr. Asquith’s pronouncement 
on the Osborne Judgment : “ It is impossible 
to say what the above words mean, or how 
far they go, but the Party in the House 
of Commons will now renew its efforts to get 
this unjust decision removed, and to secure 
effective liberty of action to the Unions.” Lie 
submitted that Mr. Asquith’s words meant 
plainly that they were not going to allow the 
Unions to go back to the position they formerly 
occupied for nearly fifty years, and he thought 
that the words of the Executive, as quoted, 
were nearly as ambiguous as those of Mr. 
Asquith. 

The Secretary replied that the difficulty on 
the platform was to understand the meaning 
of the question. The Executive stated specially 
that it did not know how far Mr. Asquith’s 
statement went. The Party had a committee 
in existence for the purpose of looking after 
the matter, and all that the Executive wanted 
to say was that the whole question was open 
and that there was nothing definite in Mr. 
Asquith’s statement because it could be argued 
by a rather clever lawyer that the qualifications 
in his statement as a matter of fact amounted 
to so little that they could easily be waived 
without any sacrifice of principle contained in 
the statement. 

ADDITIONS TO EXECUTIVE’S REPORT. 

WITHDRAWAL OF CANDIDATURES. 

The following addition to the section of the 
Executive’s Report dealing with “ The General 
Election ” was circulated : 

The Executive also desires to express its 
strongest disapproval that candidates who 
have been fixed in constituencies should 
withdraw at the last moment without giving 
the Party an opportunity of considering the 
circumstances. 

Mr. W. C. Anderson (I.L.P.) said that in 
view of the fact that his candidature was with¬ 
drawn under circumstances which were fully 
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explained in a letter to the Executive, he 
would like to ask whether the Executive had 
his case in mind when drawing up this state¬ 
ment. 

The Chairman replied in the negative and 
said that all the Executive wished to say was 
that Candidates and Members must stick more 
strictly to the Constitution. 

Mr. Anderson said he thought that was very 
unsatisfactory and very unfair to him. He 
was prepared to justify, if need be, all the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with his withdrawal, 
and he should like to know whether he was in 
the mind of the Executive, because there must 
have been someone in the case. 

The Chairman replied that it was not his 
case at all; it was another case altogether. 

Mr. H. Brockiiouse (T.L.P.) asked if it was 
the case of Mr. Stuart. 

The Chairman further replied and said that 
all the Executive wanted them to have in mind 
was that candidates should not withdraw with¬ 
out telling the Executive, and he did not think 
it was essential that they should discuss any¬ 
thing that had gone past. What they wanted 
to do was to prevent anything of the kind in 
the future. 

The addition was agreed to. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The following addition to the paragraph 
dealing with “ Australia ” was circulated : 

The Executive has invited Mr. Fisher to 
attend a Dinner and Conference whilst he is 
in London in connection with the Imperial 
Conference. He has accepted, and the 
new Executive will make all arrangements 
so as to utilise to the fullest extent for con¬ 
ference and fellowship the presence in London 
of Labour Leaders from all parts of the 
Empire. 

Mr. J. T. Brownlie (A. S. Engineers) asked 
what action had been taken on the resolution 
of the Portsmouth Conference with regard to 
a Conference of the working class organisa¬ 
tions in the different parts of the Empire. 

The Secretary said that the Trade Unions 
and Labour Parties in the different parts of 
the Empire were consulted and sounded some 
time ago, but it was found that it was prac¬ 
tically impossible to fix a date that would suit 
the convenience of them all, but the Executive 
would certainly consider whether the Imperial 
Conference and certain other events this year 
would supply the desired opportunity. 

This addition was also agreed to. 

The Report as amended, with the exception 
of the recommendations regarding the Con¬ 
stitution, was then put and agreed to. 

PARLIAMENTARY REPORT. 

Mr. A. Hayday (Gasworkers and General 
Labourers) asked whether the Parliamentary 
Report was simply an expression of opinion 
by the Chairman and was not endorsed by the 
Executive. Otherwise he would like to ques¬ 
tion the paragraph under the heading of 
“ Conclusion.” 


Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., said it would be 
found that if the Report was read closely, Mr. 
Barnes had not set forth a set of opinions, he 
had merely recited a set of facts relating to the 
work of the Party during the Session. 

Mr. Hayday said he felt inclined to pursue 
the matter a little further, rather than that im¬ 
pression should get generally abroad. An 
opinion was expressed in the Report regarding 
a system of dual service. That was an opinion 
and not a fact at all. It also only applied to a 
Member of Parliament who happened to be a 
Trade Union official, and did not affect a 
member who happened, say, to be a journalist. 
If this was to be pursued and Trade Unions 
were to be expected to release men whom they 
could ill afford to release, his organisation in 
turn—being an organisation particularly 
affected—would have to ask that other Mem¬ 
bers of the Party must give up all other occu¬ 
pations and devote the whole of their time to 
Parliamentary work. But, as he took it, it 
was only the opinion of the Parliamentary 
Chairman and not the opinion of the Executive, 
and he would like some explanation. 

Mr. Clynes, replying, said that so far as 
that was an opinion it was purely Mr. Barnes’s 
opinion and had in no way come before the 
Executive or been considered by it or by the 
Parliamentary Party. 

AUDITORS’ REPORT. 

Mr. D. Gilmour (Miners) said he expected 
that Mr. Marsland, the Senior Auditor, would 
have been present to give the report, supple¬ 
mented by himself, but he thought it was only 
right that he should explain that Mr. Marsland 
~vad been very ill for some time and unable to 
attend. Mr. Marsland and himself had re¬ 
ceived every facility for going through the 
accounts; they examined every item, and 
when he said that the accounts were kept 
in so detailed a manner that every letter 
was entered they would understand that the 
accounts were kept with a wealth of detail 
that he had never seen equalled. They were 
very much indebted to Mr. Middleton for the 
way in which he made it possible for them to 
go through the work most thoroughly. The 
books were kept in a most satisfactory form, 
and he knew of no branch of the Trade Union 
movement where the work was done in a more 
satisfactory manner. 

Mr. H. Quelch (London Trades Council) 
referred to the item “ Election Loans ” in the 
Parliamentary Fund Account, and asked 
whether they were in connection with the 
January or the December election. 

Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., replied to the 
effect that the loans were in regard to the 
December election. There were some loans in 
regard to the January election but those were 
all paid off before December. They were loans 
arising, as might be anticipated, from the 
result of the Osborne Judgment. 

Mr. A. Short (Boilermakers) said he would 
like to bring to the notice of the Conference a 
matter concerning the future welfare of the 
Party. That was the organisation of the 
electoral machine in those constituencies that 
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had already returned Labour Members. In 
various constituencies no attempt was being 
made in the way of local organisation, and in 
others where an attempt was made no support 
was given to it by the local Member ; and with¬ 
out casting any reflection on the energies of the 
National Agent he would like to feel that the 
Executive intended to secure that the men 
already returned to Parliament shall assist in 
the creation of the necessary local organisa¬ 
tions. 

Mr. W. J. Asti (Postal Telegraph Clerks) 
asked whether it would be possible to have 
embodied in the Parliamentary Report the 
attendances of the Labour Members in the 
House of Commons. He thought it very essen¬ 
tial that the attendances should be shown. 

Mr. A. Morris (Steam Engine Makers), 
dealing with the Parliamentary Fund Account, 
asked whether the number of voting cards 
issued to the different affiliated organisations 
was based upon the amount paid to the Par¬ 
liamentary Fund or whether it was based on 
the membership of the particular Union. He 
asked the question because he found that 
several affiliated Unions had only paid their 
affiliation fee and nothing at all to the Parlia¬ 
mentary Fund. 

Mr. H. Simpson (Gasworkers and Brick- 
makers) asked whether it was to be understood 
that all those societies who had not contri¬ 
buted to the Fund during the past year had 
had injunctions brought against them. 

Mr. H. H. Elvin (Clerks) asked who was 
responsible for the repayment of the loans 
mentioned. 

Mr. A. Hayday (Gasworkers and General 
Labourers) asked whether in some cases where 
several societies were shown in the balance 
sheet to have paid to the Parliamentary Fund 
but had not paid the affiliation fee, the 
affiliation fee had since been paid. 

The Secretary said that the Osborne de¬ 
cision had just made it a little difficult to 
administer with absolute rigidity these matters 
of financial payments, but in practically every 
case the societies represented had paid their 
fees and their Parliamentary Fund contribu¬ 
tion. Where the contribution to the Parlia¬ 
mentary Fund had not been paid it was where 
an injunction or an interim injunction had 
been issued or where legal proceedings were 
pending, and the Executive.felt that during the 
interregnum it would be unfair and it would 
not be the wish of the Conference to cut off 
societies that wanted to pay, that were anxious 
to pay, but were not allowed to pay, and 
therefore they were allowed to be represented 
at the Conference. The Executive and the 
Head Office had done their very best with 
respect to organisation in constituencies. He 
thought he knew the specific case the delegate 
had in his mind and he could assure him that 
the machinery was now in operation to deal 
with it. With reference to attendance in the 
House, the Labour Party at a .very early 
period of its existence considered this question. 
It was one of those many difficult things 
which looked very well from the outside but 
did not do very well from the inside. The 


difficulty was that a Member might sit in the 
House of Commons for a whole month, get 
there when the Speaker entered the Chair, and 
not depart, even for a breathing space, until 
he left it, and there might not be a single 
division all the time. He might go away to 
fulfil an engagement in the country—and the 
movement was always very glad to see any of 
them down in the country—and the very day 
fixed, three or four months ahead perhaps, 
turned out to have twenty divisions. The 
Party felt therefore that to publish a list of 
attendances was too unjust and too cruel to 
the individual Members, and that consequently 
the only thing that could Jbe done was to bring 
as much pressure to bear as possible on the 
Members not to go away from the House 
unnecessarily, and also to bring as much pres¬ 
sure to bear as possible on the Unions not to 
give their men unnecessary work. With refer¬ 
ence to the societies that had not paid at all, 
they were either not represented at the Con¬ 
ference, although their names appeared on the 
list, their numbers not being counted in the 
figures given by the Chairman or they had 
received injunctions or interim injunctions. 
That was perfectly clear in every case. On 
the point of the loans, the societies who would 
in the ordinary way be responsible for the 
candidates were responsible for the repayment 
of the loans. In the cases where societies 
had got voluntary funds the Party had an 
undertaking that the loans would be the first 
charge upon those voluntary funds. 

The Financial Statements were approved. 

AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION. 
Clause III. 

The clause as it stood was as follows :— 

III.—CANDIDATES AND MEMBERS'. 

1. —Candidates and Members must accept 
this Constitution ; agree to abide by the de¬ 
cisions of the Parliamentary Party in carry¬ 
ing out the aims of this Constitution ; appear 
before their constituencies under the title of 
Labour Candidates only; abstain strictly 
from identifying themselves with or promot¬ 
ing the interests of any Parliamentary Party, 
not affiliated, or its Candidates; and they 
must not oppose any Candidate recognised by 
the National Executive of the Party. 

2. —Candidates must undertake to join the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, if elected. 
Councillor J. H. Banks (Poplar L.R.C.) 

moved the following amendment :— 

Section i, line 6 : Delete “ Labour Candi¬ 
dates only ” and insert “ Labour or Labour 
and Socialist Candidates.” 

He moved this in order that local Labour 
Parties might have autonomy in choosing the 
title under which the particular candidate was 
run. The difficulty had faced his organisation 
in Poplar on several occasions, and had in 
fact caused a rift in the unity of the Party in 
that division. They wished to avoid the possi¬ 
bility of any friction arising between the vari¬ 
ous organisations and so secure a united Party. 
The new titles suggested would cover every 
constituency so far as the forward movement 
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was concerned, and if they altered the Con¬ 
stitution to allow local autonomy on this 
matter it would still leave the National Party 
with sufficient control of the candidates to keep 
them up to the mark. He hoped the Confer¬ 
ence would give the amendment its fullest 
consideration, for he could assure it that in 
Poplar they had had very great difficulty since 
they became affiliated to the Party. In the 
running of candidates for local elections they 
had the autonomy which they were now asking 
in respect of Parliamentary candidates, but of 
course they did not allow those candidates to 
run as Liberal-Labour or anything of that 
kind. The alteration of the Constitution sug¬ 
gested would not make it possible for any of 
the Party’s candidates to adopt the title of 
Liberal or Tory. 

Mr. H. Quelcii (London Trades Council) 
seconded, and said that if a man whom they 
put up as a candidate was a Socialist he ought 
to be permitted to call himself one. It was 
extraordinary to him that at Labour Party 
Conferences all references to Socialism were 
welcomed, a Socialist delegate from a Socialist 
Party of another country was welcomed, reso¬ 
lutions against the persecution of Socialists in 
other countries were passed, and the Party 
belonged to the great Socialist International, 
and yet it objected to its candidates calling 
themselves Socialists. All the resolution asked 
was that where a man was run under the 
auspices of the Party he should be allowed to 
call himself a Socialist, that he should not 
have to run under false colours. He thought 
the Labour Party would be taking a step in 
advance if it accepted the proposed amendment. 

Mr. Jas. Sexton (Dock Labourers) said he 
was somewhat surprised that Poplar, which 
produced a man like Mr. Will Crooks, was 
responsible for such a proposition, but he was 
not surprised that it had unearthed the political 
Machiavelli of the S.D.P. Their friend was a 
familiar figure on the subject. He (the speaker) 
was perfectly satisfied that the Constitution 
should remain as it was, as he thought the 
title of a Labour man was quite good enough 
for a Socialist, particularly in view of the 
terrific struggle there had been to keep even 
the Labour Party alive for the past two or 
three years. He trusted the Conference would 
recognise that this little bit of Machiavellism 
had one object’ only, and that was to make 
it appear to the Trade Unionist who was not 
yet a Socialist—he wished he was—that there 
was some truth in the statement that the 
Trade Unions were being captured for Socialist 
propaganda. The strength of the Labour Party 
consisted in keeping the title as it was. 

Mr. J. PI. Standring (I.L.P) said he rose to 
oppose the resolution on behalf of his organisa¬ 
tion. The I.L.P. felt that the effort to unify the 
working classes for political purposes was best 
exemplified in a common title, with common 
aspirations. It had been said that if the pro¬ 
posal was carried it was not desired to run 
candidates under the title of “ Labour and 
Liberal ” or “ Labour and Tory,” but merely 
as “ Labour and Socialist.” He saw no reason 
whatever why, if the proposal were carried, 
candidates should not run as “ Labour and 


Trade Unionist,” ” Labour and Co-operative,” 
and “ Labour and anti-Socialist.” They could 
scarcely be labelled as “ Labour and anti- 
Socialist,” but it would be perfectly legitimate 
for those friends who were not prepared to call 
themselves Socialists to ask to be allowed to 
describe themselves as “ Labour and non- 
Socialist.” On behalf of the I.L.P., therefore, 
he asked the Conference to resist the attempt 
on the part of the “ New Machiavelli ” to 
introduce sectionalism into the British Labour 
Party. His organisation moved on its present 
line? because it believed it was the best way to 
realise legislation for the benefit of the people 
and to recommend the ideals of Socialism to 
their fellow-workingmen. They were not going 
to make the working classes Socialist by super¬ 
imposing Socialism. It must come from under¬ 
neath. They were only deceiving themselves if 
they imagined that by passing the resolution 
it was going to turn the Party into a Socialist 
Party. 

Mr. J. Stokes (London Trades Council) sup¬ 
ported the resolution. What were the argu¬ 
ments adduced against it. It had been said 
that the passing of the resolution would not 
make the Party a Socialist Party. No, but 
they would not make Socialists by preaching 
something that was not Socialism. That was 
something for the friends of the I.L.P. to con¬ 
sider. The Labour movement had never been 
split in the past by standing out for a definite 
object. It had not been split at all, but it had 
been absorbed by the Liberal Party. The 
Liberal Party had absorbed all the advanced 
movements that had been born in this country, 
and it was his opinion that the object of the 
Liberal Party to-day was to absorb the Trade 
Union movement if possible. All the argu¬ 
ments against the resolution were confined to 
one thing—the fear of the electorate, and he 
contended that if the right was conceded to 
Socialists to be in the Labour Party then the 
Socialists ought to be allowed to proclaim that 
which they believed in. 

Mr. E. H. Jarvis (Amalgamated Carpenters 
and Joiners) said the Bristol men whom he 
represented did not care what they were called. 
The policy they were fighting for was to obtain 
the means of production, distribution, and ex¬ 
change. Why should there be any objection 
to a candidate calling himself a Socialist when 
Socialism was one of the main objects of the 
Party? The Party was a part of the Inter¬ 
national Socialist Congress, and therefore it 
ought not to be afraid of a Labour man calling 
himself a Labour and Socialist candidate. He 
thought the proposal ought to be carried in 
order to allow the men of the S.D.P. to ally 
themselves with the whole of the Trade Union 
and Socialist movement. 

Mr. W. S. Sanders (Fabian Societv) said he 
wished to associate himself with the spokes¬ 
man of at least a large section of the I.L.P. 
in asking the Conference not to allow itself to 
be governed by names or phrases but to stick 
to its existing rule on the matter in question. 
It had been argued indirectly that if candidates 
were allowed to call themselves Labour and 
Socialist that would prevent the Party being 
absorbed by the Liberal Party. There was no 
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magic in the name Socialism that would pre¬ 
vent absorption by the Liberal or any other 
Party. The history of the Socialist movement 
in this country—known as it was by the repre¬ 
sentative of the London Trades Council—was 
strewn with cases of men who had worked and 
run as Socialists and who had gone over to 
either the Liberal or Tory Party ; and he had 
heard recently in a town in the Midlands that 
a Social Democrat of strong views was no 
more averse to getting Liberal support than 
any Labour man could be. As a Socialist who 
had run as a Labour candidate he wished to 
fling back the statement in the teeth of the 
man who had made it that he had ever run 
under false colours when he had called himself 
a Labour candidate. It was known by his 
election address and it was known by his 
speeches—as was the case of other Socialists 
who ran under the auspices of the Labour 
Party—that he was a Socialist. He clung to 
the name of Labour because Labour was bigger 
than Socialism. When the S.D.P. and the 
I.L.P. had two millions of members in their 
army, then it would be time to dictate the 
names of the candidates. 

Mr. W. H. Taylor (Compositors) said it 
would be evident to all Trade Unionists that 
their particular societies had not given them¬ 
selves wholly and solely up to Socialism, and 
the delegates representing the Irade Unions 
had no mandate to alter the Party’s Constitu¬ 
tion in the matter of the title of candidates. 
There were also a number of men in the 
Trade Unions who had a rooted objection to 
Socialism, and subscriptions were received from 
those men to pay for Labour Representation. 
As secretary of a voluntary fund in connection 
with the London Compositors, he knew that 
if the title was altered men who were at present 
paying willingly towards the Labour Party 
would cut off supplies. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried, 

That the vote be taken. 

The amendment was then put and declared 
lost. 

GENERAL RESOLUTIONS. 

LEGAL DEFENCE FUND. 

Councillor A. Gould (Amalgamated Carpen¬ 
ters and Joiners) moved the following resolu¬ 
tion :— 

That the Executive Committee be in¬ 
structed to endeavour to arrange joint action 
with the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trade Union Congress in establishing a 
Central Legal Defence Fund, with the object 
of meeting legal costs incurred by. any of the 
affiliated Unions carrying to the highest legal 
courts any test cases affecting the principles 
of organised labour, but with a definite 
understanding that such Fund shall also be 
used to make ample provision for .their 
rendering liberal financial assistance to the 
departments of such Trade Union Trustees 
and other members who might be incar¬ 
cerated for defying the law through uphold¬ 
ing the principles referred to : failing 
arrangements with the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee upon the latter provision, the Execu¬ 
tive Committee at once to take such steps as 


are necessary to raise a Fund for this 
purpose. 

He said the delegates would doubtless remem¬ 
ber a simpler resolution which was before the 
Sheffield Trade Union Congress, and in sup¬ 
porting that resolution he expressed regret that 
there was no provision in it for the mainten¬ 
ance of the wife and children or the dependents 
of any man who was incarcerated as the result 
of his Union defying the Osborne Judgment. 
The resolution, however, before the Confer¬ 
ence would, if carried, instruct the Executive 
to work with the Parliamentary Committee for 
the purpose of raising a fund for that object. 

Mr. Ni Taylor (Amalgamated Carpenters 
and Joiners) seconded the resolution, and said 
that as trustee of his particular branch he had 
endeavoured to get his fellow-members to take 
no notice of the judgment but to go on making 
the Labour levy, and he might inform the 
delegates that he belonged to a branch where 
90 per cent, of the members paid towards 
Labour Representation. He wished to see a. 
greater fighting spirit in the Executives of the 
Trade Unions and in the leaders of the Labour 
movement in defying unjust laws. 

Mr. H. H. Elvin (Clerks) formally moved 
the following amendment :— 

Line 5 : After the word “ Fund ” insert 
“ to be kept distinct from other Funds, and 
to be controlled by a Joint Committee of the 
Labour Party and the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress.” 

A Delegate formally seconded. 

Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P. (Gasworkers and 
General Labourers), said he thought it was 
needful to say a word or two against the 
resolution. It first of all left out of account 
the position of Socialist organisations in con¬ 
nection with the movement, and in this matter 
surely they had a responsibility. A greater 
fault than that was that it omitted to refer in 
any way to what was a national financial body 
existing at the present time on behalf of the 
Trade Unions, namely, the General Federation. 
The delegates would observe at once how vast 
was the undertaking that the resolution sought 
to impose. Was there no difference of opinion 
in the Conference with regard to the attitude 
of organised labour towards open and purpose¬ 
ful defiance of the law? He was quite certain 
that a great many of the delegates would not 
agree with the opinions that had been ex¬ 
pressed, to the effect that they had gone the 
wrong way to reverse the Osborne Judgment. 
The headway that the methods adopted had 
made, the immediate prospects of reversing 
that decision were some proofs of the wisdom 
of the course followed. He did not believe in 
providing financially for individual defiance of 
the law in matters of this kind, and he thought 
they would be taking on their shoulders too 
great a task. Therefore he opposed the resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr. J. Cavanagh (Builders’ Labourers) said 
he was rather surprised at the attitude taken 
up by Mr. Clynes. The mover of the resolution 
had in his mind that it was unfair that one or 
two societies in particular should have to pay 
the cost of fighting against the decisions that 







had been given in the law courts against Trade 
Unionism. The railway servants during the 
last few years had paid thousands of pounds in 
legal expenses in defending not only their own 
rights but the rights of the whole of the Trade 
Unions. That was unfair, and he thought that 
the other Unions should pay their share. He 
thought they ought to establish a fund in order 
that, as a result of taking a stand in the 
interest of his Union, no man or his wife and 
dependents would suffer. 

Mr. T. Shaw (Textile) said he wished to 
draw attention to the fact that the resolution 
proposed an innovation which he hoped would 
not be accepted. It proposed that the Labour 
Party should take in hand work which really 
belonged to the Trade Union Congress. The 
merits of the resolution might be argued at 
a Trade Union Congress where only the 
Unions affected were represented and where the 
cost of the decision arrived at would be borne 
by the Unions affected, but at a Conference 
where others were represented he thought the 
matter was entirely out of place. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried, 

That the vote be taken. 

The resolution was put, and on a card vote 
the figures were as follows :— 

For the resolution . 130,000 

Against .1,196,000 

The resolution was declared lost. 

LABOUR PARTY POLICY. 

Councillor C. A. Glyde (Bradford Trades 
Council) moved the following :— 

That in order to establish the authority of 
the elected representatives of the people in 
Parliament, as against the overpowering 
political influence now exercised by Ministers, 
who treat nearly every important decision 
of the House of Commons as a vote of con¬ 
fidence, on the refusal of which a Dissolution 
may follow as a penalty, the Labour Group 
in the House of Commons be requested to 
ignore all such possible consequences, and 
declare their intention to force their own 
issues and to vote steadfastly on the merits 
of the questions brought before them. 

He said that the resolution had the unanimous 
support of his Council, which had always been 
faithful in its support of the Labour Party, and 
the reason it wished the Conference to take a 
decision on the question was owing to the fact 
that there were two distinct policies before the 
Labour Members of the House of Commons. 
The first policy was, whether they should vote 
on every important matter coming before the 
House of Commons according to their con¬ 
victions and also in accordance with the pro¬ 
mises they had made to the electorate ; and the 
other was, whether they should vote on them 
with regard to the question of expediency and 
a desire to prevent the destruction of a Govern¬ 
ment. The reason that the question had been 
raised in Bradford was mainly owing to two or 
three questions which came before the last 
House of Commons. The first was that a 
desire was expressed at a meeting of the Party 
that an amendment should be moved to the 
King’s Speech in favour of the Right to Work 


Bill, and it was decided by a majority of the 
Party that it might defeat the Government and 
that it might cause the Government to be in 
difficulties. In other words, the most impor¬ 
tant question, to his mind, had to be put on 
one side for some time because the Govern¬ 
ment might be defeated. The result of such a 
policy would be that when the Cabinet was 
framing its policy in the House of Commons 
there would be no fear in their minds as to the 
possibility of the Labour Party voting against 
them. The Irish Party to some extent had 
followed out the policy of fearing to strike the 
Government, and the result had been that a 
new Irish Party started in revolt against that 
policy, and unless the Labour Members were 
prepared to vote on questions, not from the 
point of view of expediency but from conviction, 
he was afraid there would soon be some serious 
criticism offered against the Labour Members 
throughout the country. When Mr. Keir 
Hardie, during the period from 1892 to 1895, 
moved his Unemployed Amendment he was 
sure he was not afraid as to whether the 
Government would be defeated or not. He 
(the speaker) wanted the Labour Group to take 
up the same position generally as they took 
upon armaments. He remembered Mr. Keir 
Hardie once stating that before the Labour 
Group in the blouse of Commons would vote 
in favour of increasing the Navy Estimates 
every Member would be prepared to forfeit 
his seat. If the Labour Members were to 
tell the Government that unless the question 
of Unemployment was dealt with they 
would use their votes to defeat them, and 
if the Labour Members went to the country 
on the question of Unemployment and the 
procrastination of the Government, it would 
do a great deal to bring the question to the 
front. Statements made by Mr. G. N. Barnes 
in the Labour Leader of February 18th sup¬ 
ported up to the hilt the position of the Council 
he represented. The Party deliberately com¬ 
mitted itself to a mere echo of Government 
expediency. That was a serious statement for 
the Chairman of the Party in the House of 
Commons to make, and he had also stated that 
after the Party had appointed him (Mr. Barnes) 
to sit on the Civil List Committee, when a 
division was taken in the House only a few 
of the Members were present. A party was 
not independent that was frightened of defeat¬ 
ing a Government, whether it be Liberal or 
Tory. He wished the Conference to tell them 
that they must vote on every question not from 
expediency but from conviction. 

Mr. I. Brown (Bradford Trades Council) 
formally seconded. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald got up to reply, 
and said he really felt, after having listened 
to the speech of Mr. Glyde, that he had nothing 
to reply to. He understood that they were 
going to receive a very careful and, as regards 
facts, a very accurate speech concerning the 
operation of one of the most important changes 
that any responsible body could suggest. What 
had they got? They had had put before them 
an idea of Mr. O’Brien’s Party, which nobody 
who understood in the least why he separated 
from Mr. Redmond’s Party would accept. If 
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Mr. Glyde read Mr. O’Brien’s recent book, 
entitled “An Olive Branch for Ireland,” he 
would find that Mr. O’Brien’s quarrel with 
Mr. Redmond was that Mr. Redmond did not 
accept the Liberal Bill for local Councils which 
was produced in the last Parliament but one. 
Before these questions were discussed people 
should take the trouble to understand what 
they were proposing, and also understand what 
sort of conditions they were working in. The 
Party never decided not to move amendments to 
the last King’s Speech because they were afraid 
to defeat the Government. The decision of the 
Party was taken upon the ground that it 
wanted to move one question out of the way 
as quickly as it possibly could in order to clear 
the decks for further action. The Party knew 
perfectly well that if the people were thinking 
on one question in a state of fever heat it was 
not expediency—a word that was used nine 
times out of ten by people who did not under¬ 
stand its meaning—it was not expediency to 
try and force something else through, more 
particularly when, if they hit the iron when it 
was hot on the particular question before the 
country, they would be in a better position to 
carry on the other work that they were anxious 
to go on with. The only occasion when the 
argument about a dissolution was used was the 
occasion of the amendment which he was re¬ 
sponsible for with regard to Government con¬ 
ditions of service and the Fair Wage Clause. 
There was a resolution on the agenda dealing 
with that matter from Woolwich, and Wool¬ 
wich understood what it was talking about. 
The Party was not prepared to face a dissolu¬ 
tion immediately after the previous General 
Election, and was there any man in his senses 
who said they were? But that was not because 
they were unwilling to defeat a Liberal Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Glyde said Unemployment would 
have been solved if there had been half a dozen 
dissolutions in the last three or four years. 
Unemployment solved by a few dissolutions ! 
Unemployment, surely Mr. Glyde, being a 
Socialist, knew, went to the very root of our 
present capitalist system. Unemployment was 
to be the last problem solved before we had a 
better state of social organisation than we had 
now. They were going to solve the unemployed 
problem bv dealing with it in this way, in that 
way, and in the other way, and they were not 
going to do that by a series of General 
Elections, one on the back of the other, but by 
a careful arrangement of their time, a careful 
arrangement of their opportunities, a careful 
and systematic use of their votes, and that was 
not to be done if they worked upon the general 
principles which Mr. Glyde had tried to express 
when moving the motion. When people talked 
about voting for a subject upon its merits, had 
they ever considered what they meant? What 
was the merit of any subject? What was the 
merit of a phrase of Scripture when uttered 
by the mouth of Satan? They knew perfectly 
well “ that when the devil was sick, the devil 
a monk would be,” and were they, poor 
creatures, going to accept him in that state of 
mind as the monk he pretended to be, as an 
exponent of the Christian faith? There were 
some of the Party’s proposals on Unemploy¬ 
ment that could be hinged on to Tariff Reform. 


The Tariff Reformers were in a minority, and 
were perfectly willing to defeat the Govern¬ 
ment and to help the Party to do so by pro¬ 
ducing a vague, colourless resolution which, 
upon its merits, and if they looked at it through 
a microscope, they would simply see as an 
innocent attempt to solve the Unemployed 
problem by the millionaires and the capitalists 
of the country. Did that Conference mean to 
tell the Labour Members that they must in the 
future never take into account the circum¬ 
stances under which a resolution was moved ? 
Take the subject of the tea tax. If they voted 
for the reduction of the tea tax they were 
voting against the Budget as a whole, and he 
would tell the Conference why. Private 
Members of the House of Commons were un¬ 
able to propose increased taxation : they could 
not move the increase of one tax in order to 
meet a reduction in another tax. Those were 
the circumstances, and forty-two men could not 
change those circumstances. Reducing the 
tax on tea meant that the whole Budget had to 
go just as though they had taken away the 
foundation stone from a building. He did not 
defend that procedure at present, but they were 
not going to get out of it by using such mean¬ 
ingless phrases as “ voting for everything on 
its own merits.” Take the question of Old 
Age Pensions. When he appeared in Leicester 
first he pledged himself to secure Old Age 
Pensions if he possibly could. A Parliament 
must run a certain number of years. Was it 
a breach of his pledge, did he cheat or deceive 
his constituents, when going into the House 
of Commons first of all, elected to represent 
Leicester upon a programme, he assumed that 
he was to be in Parliament, say, for six years, 
and he consequently arranged his programme, 
not that he might get it all in one month, but 
that he might get it inside the six years? Was 
it wrong that he should so arrange his Parlia¬ 
mentary programme Session after Session, 
year by year, that, one portion was dealt with 
the first year, the next portion the following 
year, and so on, and letting the Government 
know from Session to Session that the Party 
stood for certain things and nothing would 
move it? As a matter of fact, Mr. Glyde ad¬ 
mitted that that was the Party’s method when 
he said that on armaments it never abated one 
.jot or tittle of its demands. The Party had 
never surrendered anything on the Right to 
Work. It knew perfectly well that the Right 
to Work principle was new to the English 
mind, and also new to the Trade Union mind. 
It knew that the first thing it had to do was 
to familiarise the idea, draft the Bill in a 
general way for propaganda purposes, get it 
before the House of Commons so as to raise 
the general principle. With what resylt? 
Critics ought to examine carefully before criti¬ 
cising. Examine public opinion now. Labour 
Exchanges, badly administered though they 
were, were an essential foundation for the 
proper treatment on national lines of the un¬ 
employed man. Insurance, subsidies to Trade 
Unions, Labour Colonies, Farms—all being 
pushed on ; and every year the Party had to 
change its Bill because every year some little 
advance was being made in the general direc¬ 
tion the Party wanted to progress. He felt 







very keenly on this matter. They must not 
imagine for a single moment that he was 
standing up as an apologist for the existing 
state of things. He had watched as carefully 
as any man in the House of Commons ; he saw 
the little ways in which the rights of private 
Members were being pared away ; but for the 
Conference to erect a mere meaningless—abso¬ 
lutely meaningless—phrase to guide the Party 
was only blinding itself to the real' issues that 
the Labour Party had got to face. Mr. Glyde 
said there were two policies : there was one 
body in the Labour Party that stood for prin¬ 
ciple and another body that stood for expedi¬ 
ency. That was untrue. The charge was 
unfair. Those of the Party who organised 
their time in the House of Commons, who had 
studied the ways of the House, who had 
mastered its Rules after much trouble, were 
doing just as their cabdriver friends did when 
half-a-dozen of them came into a narrow street 
—one went in front of the others. He denied 
that these Members of the Party were mere 
followers of expediency and that the finger of 
scorn ought to be pointed at them because 
certain men talked more in general phrase¬ 
ology and did far less of the work of Parlia¬ 
ment. If they were going to do good work 
in the House of Commons they had to use their 
tools and machinery, and let them not imagine 
they were laying the foundation of the New 
Jerusalem by simply quoting meaningless 
sentences. Expediency and principle must go 
hand in hand ; they must devise their method 
and apply it as well as have a clear and definite 
outlook as to where they were to go. It was 
as necessary for them to see that the road was 
well made, to see that their army was well 
marshalled, to see that the spirit of the men 
around them was enlightened—it was necessary 
for them to do that and then say, There is our 
New Jerusalem ; and march out to it as speedily 
as possible. He hoped the Conference would 
not only defeat the resolution but that it would 
defeat it with an absolutely decisive and over¬ 
whelming majority. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried, 

That the vote be taken. 

The resolution was then put and declared 
lost, only five hands being held up in its favour. 

At this point the Conference adjourned until 
the following day. 


THURSDAY’S SITTING. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF EXECUTIVE. 
AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION. 
Clause II. 

The clause as it stood was as follows :— 

II. OBJECT. 

To secure the election of candidates to 
Parliament and organise and maintain a 
Parliamentary Labour Party, with its own 
Whips and policy. 

The Secretary moved the following amend¬ 
ment on behalf of the Executive :— 

Delete all and substitute— 

To organise and maintain in Parliament 
and the country a political Labour Party. 


He asked the Conference to allow him to say 
a few sentences in the nature of an explanation 
of the ideas which the Executive had tried to 
embody in the Constitution by a series of pro¬ 
posed amendments. If the delegates looked 
carefully at the old Constitution they would 
see that in some essential respects it was very 
much confused. Oddly enough, there was no 
provision in the Constitution for the creation of 
the Party. The Constitution began with small 
things, little amendments were made, a wing 
was added at one Conference and a wing at 
another Conference, with the result that when 
they came to Consider the Constitution as a 
whole there was no provision in it at all for 
the work that was now being done. In one 
part of it the Executive had to look after the 
Constitution ; in another clause the Union or 
body responsible for the candidate or Member 
had to look after the Constitution ; in another 
part the candidate or Member himself had to 
look after it; with the result that at no given 
point was the final and absolute responsibility 
for carrying on the work of the Party, main¬ 
taining loyalty inside it, and so on, upon any 
single pair of shoulders or upon any particular 
organisation. The first amendment which he 
was moving on behalf of the Executive was a 
very good illustration of what he had been 
saying. The old .clause was obviously not an 
adequate statement of the object of the Labour 
Party, and therefore it was proposed to sub¬ 
stitute the words of the amendment. By 
carrying it the Constitution would for the first 
time say definitely and exactly what the work 
of the Party was. 

The amendment was formally seconded, and 
was agreed to. 

Clause III. 

The clause as it stood was as follows :—* 
in .—candidates and members. 

1. —Candidates and Members must accept 
this Constitution; agree to abide by the 
decisions of the Parliamentary Party in 
carrying out the aims of this Constitution ; 
appear before their constituencies under the 
title of Labour Candidates only; abstain 
strictly from identifying themselves with or 
promoting the interests of any Parliamentary 
Party not affiliated, or its Candidates ; and 
they must not oppose any candidate recog¬ 
nised by the National Executive of the Party. 

2. —Candidates must undertake to join the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, if elected. 

The following amendment was formally 
moved and seconded, on behalf of the Execu¬ 
tive :— 

Delete all and substitute :— 

Candidates and Members must maintain 
this Constitution; appear before their con¬ 
stituencies under the title of Labour Candi¬ 
dates only; abstain strictly from identifying 
themselves with or promoting the interests 
of any other Party; and accept the responsi¬ 
bilities established by Parliamentary practice. 

Mr. J. Bruce Glasier (I.L.P.) moved the 
following amendment to the Executive’s 
recommendation :— 
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Line i, after the word “ must ” insert 
“ accept and.” 

He said he would like to clear away a mis¬ 
apprehension which existed amongst politicians 
and in the Press respecting the attitude of the 
Socialist section of the Conference towards the 
proposed amendment of the Executive. There 
was a widespread opinion that the Socialists 
as Socialists were the especial custodians and 
advocates of the pledge, and that the discussion 
that was likely to take place at the Conference 
would be a test of strength between the 
Socialists and the non-Socialists. He wished 
to say with what emphasis he could that that 
idea was incorrect. The Socialists did not 
propose the pledge, Socialists were not those 
who had advocated the pledge, and it was true 
to say that Socialists both inside and outside 
the ranks of the Party had ridiculed the pledge 
as strongly as' those holding other views. They 
had from the very beginning strong protests 
in the ranks of the Socialists against any 
binding ordinances of that kind, and many of 
them believed that a signed pledge was neither 
a bond of union nor of discipline. For himself, 
not only with respect to what was termed a 
written pledge, but with respect to the whole 
Constitution, he would not mind were it placed 
on a Coronation bonfire. They who were 
Socialists did not rest their principles and faith 
in the Labour Party upon pledges or constitu¬ 
tions at all. They rested them entirely in their 
belief in their propaganda, in the conviction of 
the workers, in the inevitableness of a united 
Party ; and with no constitution, no pledge, no 
formal agreement of any kind at all, they 
believed that the Labour Party would still 
exist, and that its policy would be clear, and 
they also believed that it would be a great and 
growing force in the country. What, then, 
was the issue? He would place it before the 
Conference. They believed that any change 
made in the Constitution, any change made in 
the rules and regulations of the Party, should 
be entirely of the Party’s own free will in 
obedience to a recognition of the needs of the 
Party, and that it should not be, or seem to 
be, dictated from outside the Party. It was 
highly important that the independence of the 
Party should be safeguarded, and that it should 
not seem to do anything in the way of yielding 
to dictation from the Lords or from the Liberals, 
or from the weaklings in its own ranks. When 
it was announced in the Press that the Execu¬ 
tive had resolved that the pledge should be done 
away with, it took most of the rank and file 
of the Party by surprise. He did’not object to 
the Executive taking the initiative. He believed 
in that. But it seemed to him that it would 
give the rank and file more encouragement if 
the Executive were to bring forward proposals 
towards victory and advance rather than this 
suggestion of retreat. He did not suppose 
that the proposal would have been before the 
Conference had it not been for the Osborne 
decision. That decision was a piece of Judge- 
made law given by men absolutely alien to the 
working classes, and he was sure that the 
feeling of the Conference was that they should 
fight to the utmost against that decision and 
obtain its reversal. Surely, then, the very 
worst beginning to such a fight was to seem 


to be anxious to smooth the way for a change 
of the law, or in any way to yield to the dicta¬ 
tion of the Lords. Had it not been for the 
time and the circumstances he believed that 
the I.L.P. would practically have offered no 
opposition to the change, but they felt that it 
created a somewhat dangerous situation in the 
country that the Executive should make such a 
proposal just at a time when they were enter¬ 
ing into the fight against the Lords. They 
demanded that the law should be restored to 
what it was, and until that was done they 
should make no alteration in the Constitution. 
The amendment he proposed did not seem to 
be very drastic, but the statement had gone 
forth—and they could not get away from it— 
that a change was to be made ; and they were 
anxious that at least it should be made clear to 
all that they wished to maintain in the Con¬ 
stitution that those who signed the Constitution 
should believe in it and in the principles of the 
Party. The amendment asked that not only 
should candidates and Members be asked to 
maintain the Constitution, but that they should 
first accept it. He hoped the Conference would 
not think this was a verbal quibble. The 
word “ maintain ” meant that those who 
became candidates should, if elected, observe 
the Constitution and not break it; but they 
were anxious to do more than that : they were 
anxious that men who became candidates and 
Members of Parliament should have no will to 
break the Constitution ; that they should believe 
in the purpose of the Party ; that they should 
be anxious to promote the purpose of the Party, 
and not merely in a clerical way to conform 
to it in order to get a position in Parliament. 
They wanted more than conformity ; they 
wanted conviction. It would be observed that 
the amendment did not bring up again that 
the Members of Parliament should obey the 
Whips of the Party; but obedience to the 
Whips of the Party was a very necessary 
regulation, and he believed that every man in 
the Parliamentary Party should obey the deci¬ 
sions of the Party as far as possible and act 
in a disciplined way, but he agreed that the 
order that every Member should obey the Whips 
was a barbarous one. It should depend upon 
loyalty and faith. In other words, he thought 
that 'men who sometimes disagreed with the 
decisions of the Party should not always be 
compelled to conform simply because there 
might be a number of weak men in the, Party. 
Those whom he represented insisted on the 
retention of the acceptance of the Party’s 
principles in the Constitution, and it should 
also be made clear that any change made was 
made in the interests of the movement gener¬ 
ally, and not to suit the convenience of those 
who were outside. He regretted that the pro¬ 
posal of the Executive should be made at such 
a time, and he thought all who looked earnestly 
at the matter would also regret it; but there 
seemed to be a strong disposition to alter the 
Constitution now that it had gone forth that 
there was to be an alteration. He wished to 
make it clear, therefore, that they of the 
T.L.P. had never been in favour of a signed 
pledge. There was no reason that there should 
be a signed pledge, but they were in favour 
of discipline and order and good faith, and 
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they asked that it should be made clear that 
men who came into the movement, who became 
candidates and Members of Parliament, should 
not only maintain the Constitution, but that 
when they came before constituencies every 
man, be he Socialist or Trade Unionist, would 
know that they accepted the Constitution and 
that they were prepared to fight boldly either 
inside or outside Parliament for the principles 
of the Party. 

Mr. W. Holmes (I.L.P.) seconded, and said 
that the only point to put before the Conference 
was that the time was inopportune for the 
change. It seemed to him that when the 
Lords began to shoot, the Executive said : 
“ Hold hard, we are coming nearly all the 
way down.” That was the general opinion in 
the country, and they could not get away from 
the fact. In a democratic army it was impos¬ 
sible to do that which could be done under 
autocracy. An army fighting in the field could 
be withdrawn, it could be manoeuvred in this 
or that position, it could make a seeming re¬ 
treat in order to make a more irresistible 
advance, but in an army such as the Labour 
Party that was well-nigh impossible. The 
action of the Executive had affected the morale 
of the Party. 

The .Secretary said he agreed with nine- 
tenths of what Mr. Glasier had said in intro¬ 
ducing the amendment. The only thing that 
he would venture to quarrel with Mr. Glasier 
about was that he had not told the Conference 
why his amendment should be accepted. He, 
too, was anxious that only honest men should 
be in the Party, and if Mr. Glasier was pre¬ 
pared to move as a part of the Constitution 
that candidates and Members must conscien¬ 
tiously accept the Constitution, then he would 
be carrying out his proposal. But Mr. Glasier 
knew perfectly well that they could not put 
conscience into a Constitution ; the only thing 
they could do was to create as perfect a 
machine—a mechanical contrivance—as they 
could, which would throw off those who were 
dishonest and accept those who were honest. 
By adding the word “ accept ” they would only 
be putting another wheel which would not 
improve the machine. Mr. Glasier had said 
that the Executive had announced that a 
change was going to be made. The Executive 
never announced anything of the kind. The 
Executive simply announced that a change was 
going to be proposed. There was no authority 
for making or announcing a change except the 
Conference, and the Executive came to the 
Conference with its proposals and requested 
that they should either be accepted or rejected. 
Nothing that the Executive had done had tied 
the hands of the Conference. He would like 
to ask whether those who proposed the amend¬ 
ment wanted to keep the pledge or whether 
they did not. At one time Mr. Glasier said he 
was opposed to the pledge, and another time 
he said he was not in favour of making any 
substantial alterations in face of the Lords. 
Would those whom he spoke for tell the Con¬ 
ference exactly and precisely what was meant. 
If they were not going to stand-by the pledge, 
would they tell the Conference how a man was 
going to “ accept ” the Constitution without 


formally signifying his intention to do so. 
Supposing he asked a man who was a candi¬ 
date if he accepted the Constitution, would that 
man whisper back into his ear? Would that be 
satisfactory? Or if He had to write a letter 
to the candidate asking the question, and a 
reply was given by letter, what was that but 
signing the pledge? In these matters let them 
come to the facts of the operation and not deal 
with mere words, because after all the thing 
had got to be worked in a businesslike way. 
What did “accept” mean in addition to “main¬ 
tain ”? Could they conceive any man main¬ 
taining a thing he had not accepted? How 
could a man maintain a Constitution to which 
he was opposed? He agreed that he might say 
he would do it; but the same man would 
“ accept ” the same Constitution. There was 
no virtue in “accept.” If they had a dishonest 
man “ maintaining ” the Constitution, pre¬ 
cisely the same man, in the same dishonest 
way, would “ accept ” the Constitution. He 
did not wish to go into the other points raised 
by Mr. Glasier. He perhaps exaggerated a 
trifle, but let them assume they were correct— 
his reflections upon men who had signed the 
Constitution and afterwards broken it. Surely 
that was the answer to the whole argument. 
They had had experience—according to Mr. 
Glasier’s statement—that some men would 
accept and sign anything; the pledge, there¬ 
fore, was no guarantee that they were going 
to maintain anything. The alterations pro¬ 
posed by the Executive were proposed for the 
purpose of making the Party a real Party. 
That was the fundamental idea. Supposing 
there was a John Smith, whose name got upon 
the list of candidates, and he was invited by a 
Labour conference in a constituency to allow 
himself to be nominated as its candidate. 
W T hat was the process of selection ? The very 
first thing that that Labour conference wanted 
to know was as to whether John Smith was a 
Labour candidate. That involved everything. 
A Labour conference was not going to accept 
the president of a Tory association as its 
candidate, nor was it going to accept the presi¬ 
dent of a Liberal association. A Labour 
association wanted as its candidate one who 
would work with the Labour Party, and the 
whole mechanism of the Party’s Constitution 
would be put into operation before the. Labour 
man appeared in the particular constituency. 
They could not improve that bv drafting con¬ 
stitutions. What they had to do more than in 
the past was to use common sense and rely 
less upon words that had very little meaning 
when they came actually to put them into 
operation. Let them build up their Party 
loyalty, build up a strong organisation in every 
constituency, representative of all the organisa¬ 
tions affiliated, see that their men were Labour 
candidates and belonged to the Labour Party, 
select such men, and then leave it to the 
Executive and the Labour Party to see that 
the rest of the machinery operated. Then 
there was another point. In drafting a con¬ 
stitution they should never put in a superfluous 
word. If there was one single word in the 
Constitution that was vague, that was in¬ 
definite, and that was superfluous, one day they 
would discover that somebody was putting a 
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meaning to it that was never contemplated. 
One section of the Conference said that 
“ accept ” meant signing the Constitution ; 
another section said it did not mean signing 
the Constitution. He believed there would be 
speeches to prove that a man could accept the 
Constitution without saying he had done so, 
and that when he had said he had done so 
he had not really subscribed to it at all. That 
showed the great danger of putting in words 
that really meant half-a-dozen different things 
to half-a-dozen different persons. Finally, the 
argument had been put forward that they must 
not do right in the face of the enemy. The 
House of Lords had said that a pledge-bound 
Party was unconstitutional; and although the 
Party itself had always been saying it, and 
had always been talking about removing the 
pledge, friend Holmes had said they must not 
do it because the enemy had discovered that 
that was a weakness of the Party. It was 
perfectly true, Mr. Holmes said, that with an 
ordinary army a retreat and change of ground 
was often necessary, but in the army of the 
Labour Party they had to stand in the in¬ 
defensible position they occupied in order to 
show they were honest, and be prepared to be 
shot down in order to show that honesty. If 
that was all they could do, the sooner they 
were out of the Party the better. If the Party 
was not to use common sense and take up an 
attitude from which it could fight the enemy 
successfully, then it was wasting their Trade 
Union money and wasting their votes to send 
another Labour man to the House of Com¬ 
mons. The Party was suffering from a weak¬ 
ness in that respect. He believed that it would 
have done much better in the country if their 
political speeches had been less of the idealistic 
and impractical kind, and if at an earlier stage 
in the movement they had, so to speak, com¬ 
pelled the rank and file to face the practical 
difficulties that a political Labour Party was 
bound to face in carrying on its work inside 
and outside the House of Commons. The 
question before the Conference was, Ought 
they to change the Constitution so as to put 
themselves in precisely the same position as 
the Liberal and Tory Parties? Yes or no. 
If it was Yes, then they must not trust to a 
mere label, a mechanical arrangement of words 
and phrases, because they would always break 
down. They could never get conscientious 
convictions imposed by a machine. They could 
only get a certain formal acquiescence, and 
that was all they could hope to get. He 
appealed to the delegates from the constituen¬ 
cies as the men who were the custodians of the 
conscientious convictions of the candidates. 
The head office could not, by getting men to 
sign the Constitution, provide the constituen¬ 
cies with honest candidates. The constituencies 
had to discover the honest candidates them¬ 
selves. He hoped the Conference would object 
to the amendment because it was meaningless 
and superfluous, and because it was striving 
to put something into the Constitution that 
thev could never get into the Constitution. 

Mr. J. Keir Hardie, M.P. (I.L.P.), said he 
would like to point out that the proposals of 
the Executive had not been put upon the paper 
in response to any demand from the rank and 


file. There had been no resolutions ever 
suggesting that the Constitution should be 
amended in the way now being proposed, and, 
as had been said, but for the decision of the 
Law Lords the likelihood was that the Confer¬ 
ence would not have had the proposals before 
it—at least, not then. Furthermore, he would 
ask the Conference to bear in mind that when 
the matter was before the Executive the par¬ 
ticular words of the amendment were supported 
by half the members of the Executive. The 
Executive was far from being agreed on the 
wisdom of all the changes that were being pro¬ 
posed. With regard to the word “ accept,” the 
Conference would remember that the words 
proposed by Mr. Glasier were in the old Con¬ 
stitution. There never was in the Constitution 
of the Party anything in the nature of a pledge. 
The Constitution had said that candidates and 
Members must accept the Constitution, and 
when the Executive was called upon to inter¬ 
pret that phrase they said the only way of 
doing it was to get candidates to sign the 
Constitution. If the word “ accept ” was re¬ 
inserted the Executive would again have to 
devise some method whereby candidates or men 
about to become candidates must signify their 
acceptance of the Constitution before they 
were placed on the official list. It was all 
very well to say there was no difference 
between “ maintain ” and “accept,” and it 
was asked how could a man maintain a Con¬ 
stitution he did not accept? But when a new 
candidate came before a constituency, what 
guarantee was there that the candidate 
accepted the Constitution if he had not signified • 
his assent to it in one way or another. He was 
one of those who always opposed anything in 
the nature of a pledge. Long before the Labour 
Party was formed, a section of the members of 
the I.L.P. strove to force a pledge upon its 
members, and he, with others, fought and 
defeated that proposal; and under normal 
circumstances he would not be asking the Con¬ 
ference to retain the Constitution in its old 
form. The recommendations of the Executive 
meant that they had allowed themselves to be 
terrified by the dicta of the Law Lords. There 
was a time when the Trade Union movement 
was being assailed as the Labour Party was 
now being assailed. Did their fathers water 
down their Trade Union Constitution to meet 
the bad law and the bias and prejudice of the 
Law Lords? Not a bit of it. Their fathers 
said : Here is our Trade Union Constitution, 
and we are going to fight for it until it is the 
law of the land ; and it became the law of the 
land, and the Trade Unions were free in con¬ 
sequence. The Law Lords who said that the 
pledge was unconstitutional, also said at the 
same time that it was unconstitutional for a 
Trade Union to pay a member to go to Parlia¬ 
ment to represent it. Were they going to 
change the Constitution to meet that also? He 
hoped not. They must remember that in the 
future the Partv would have less control over 
its Members. They were going to have Pay¬ 
ment of Members, and that would mean that 
men of a very undesirable type would want to 
enter the House of Commons under the auspices 
of all parties in order to get the salary attached 
to the job. They all knew that men could and 
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would do these things, and surely it was not 
too much to ask that when a candidate came 
before the Party for the first time he should be 
asked to say whether he accepted the Constitu¬ 
tion before his name went on the list. He was 
not arguing that dishonest men would not 
accept the Constitution, but surely they had a 
right to make them disclose their dishonesty 
by signing or agreeing to the Constitution 
which they afterwards intended to violate. 
Therefore, he asked the Conference to pause 
well Before it rejected the amendment. It was 
not proposing anything new ; it was not pro¬ 
posing anything to which the delegates had 
objected. The objection came from the Law 
Lords, and he hoped the Conference, as repre¬ 
senting the rank and file, would re-insert the 
word “ accept ” as some kind of safeguard 
against possible consequences and as an act of 
defiance against those class-conscious legislators 
and administrators who would like to destroy 
the Party, and who would rejoice if the amend¬ 
ment was rejected, because they would see in 
it the first sign of the disintegration of the 
Party which had cost so much to build up. 

Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., said it seemed to 
Him that the supporters of the amendment 
were attempting to introduce into the dis¬ 
cussion a good deal of extraneous matter. He 
wished to assure the Conference that the only 
•object the majority of the Executive had when 
they first announced their intention of making 
the recommendations was to promote the well¬ 
being of the Party. Almost every speaker had 
declared that under normal circumstances they 
would not have opposed the change, and that 
the only reason why they opposed it now was 
because it would appear to be climbing down 
before the House of Lords. The Executive had 
no desire to climb down in any such way. He 
would like to know where there was agreement 
amongst those supporting the amendment. A 
great deal had been said about minorities in 
connection with the Executive. Tt might also 
have been said that there was a minority in the 
organisation which was responsible for the 
amendment. All he had got to say was that 
if the question of majorities and minorities 
either in the Executive of the Labour Party or 
in the Executive of the T.L.P. was going to be 
raised so frequently, it would be injurious to 
both. Apart, of course, from the side issue of 
the House of Lords, there was almost a 
universal opinion, based upon experience, that 
the time had arrived when in the interests of 
the Party some change in the Constitution 
should be made ; and the recommendations sub¬ 
mitted to the Conference were based upon the 
experience of the Executive. What did the 
amendment suggest? That they should accept 
and maintain the Constitution. Personally, he 
failed to see how a man on being adopted as 
a candidate intimated his willingness to main¬ 
tain the Constitution was doing anything else 
than accepting it. The last speaker had said 
that the amendment suggested nothing new. 
Would the last sneaker tel! the Conference 
that in the event of the Conference accepting 
the amendment there would be no attempt made 
to ask candidates to sign a pledge in any shape 
or form? 


Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., interrupting, said 
that what he did say was that, in the words of 
the amendment there was nothing new. The 
word “ accept ” was in the old Constitution, 
and what they were now asking was that it 
should appear in the new. 

Mr. A. Henderson, resuming, said that Mr. 
Hardie either wilfully or unintentionally missed 
the point. He said that in accepting the 
amendment the Conference would be accepting 
nothing new. If the amendment was accepted 
it would be re-inserting in the Constitution the 
word “ accept,” and the word “ accept ” must 
be interpreted in the light of past experience, 
and during the whole time the word had been 
in the Constitution what had it meant? No 
man was accepted as a candidate until he had 
signed his acceptance of'the Constitution. It 
might be right or it might be wrong to have a 
pledge, but if they were going to insist on 
having a pledge then let them do so in an open, 
candid, and straightforward way. Mr. Glasier, 
in moving the amendment, tpld the Conference 
he had no desire to insist upon a written 
pledge. He (the speaker) again asked Mr. 
Hardie, as the last speaker in support of the 
amendment, whether in the event of the 
amendment being accepted there would be no 
insistence upon the signing of the pledge. He 
might inform, the Conference that he was not 
present at the meeting of the Executive when 
the recommendations were agreed upon. He 
was not going to shirk any responsibility. As 
some of the delegates had been informed, he 
did not see why the whole of the delegates 
should not be informed. All the delegates had 
not been in a hole-and-corner meeting; some 
had. And as some of the delegates knew that 
there was a minority on the Executive, and 
that he had taken a prominent part in the dis¬ 
cussion for the alteration of the pledge, he did 
not mind telling the Conference that the change 
was initiated on his motion. He hoped every¬ 
body knew now. In doing it he had only one 
object in view. He had never been afraid of 
signing the Constitution. He signed the Con¬ 
stitution, and with it went through one of the 
most difficult and trying three-cornered contests 
that the Party had ever had any experience of, 
and if called upon to do it again would readily 
do it. But he was convinced, after seven years’ 
experience on the Executive, that the time had 
come when they should more definitely state 
the Party’s position, and say what had gener¬ 
ally been admitted in private, and by some who 
had taken part in the discussion, that the time 
had arrived when a pledge was no longer 
necessary. He would like to know whether 
the amendment did not simply mean going 
back to the status quo. If it did not mean 
that, if a new interpretation could be placed 
upon it, then personally he was not particular 
whether they accented the amendment or not. 
The majority of the Executive rejected them, 
and as a loyal member of the Executive he 
should vote with the majority ; but in view of 
what Mr. Glasier had said, and in view of the 
impression created in his mind by Mr. Hardie’s 
speech, he would like to know whether, if the 
amendment was accepted, there would be no 
insistence on the signing of a pledge by 
candidates. 
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Mr. J. T. Brownlie (A.S.E.) said that 
having been elected as a delegate to represent 
his society, he took pains to discover what was 
in the mind of the men in the workshop with 
regard to the proposed change in the Con¬ 
stitution. They had heard a great deal about 
the maintenance of discipline, and so forth. 
They had heard observations against criticism 
in the country. He wished to say candidly and 
dispassionately that the root source of much 
of the criticism of the Party in the country 
arose from the Members who occupied the 
platform. He was in complete agreement with 
Mr. Hardie as to the pledge, for honest men 
required no pledges. But since the pledge had 
been in existence there had been men who 
signed it and who had only signed it when a 
change in their immediate affairs had made it 
convenient for them to sign it, and afterwards, 
in the course of their peregrinations -up and 
down the country, were to be found receiving 
great receptions in prominent Liberal clubs. 
It was impolitic at this juncture to climb down 
in view of the attack made upon the Party by 
a biassed set of people who occupied dis¬ 
tinguished positions. 

Councillor A. W. Short (Amalgamated Car¬ 
penters and Joiners) said that the men in the 
workshop would not grasp the subtle difference 
in the meaning of the words “ accept ” and 
“ maintain” ; what they would understand, 
what would filter down to them would be that 
the Conference had abandoned some of the 
independence of the Party which was its main 
plank, and which was the justification of the 
existence of the Party to a great many who 
might have opposed it, and who had not too 
readily or cheerfully paid their contributions 
towards it. 

Mr. John Wilson (Scottish Miners) said the 
issue before the Conference was that if they 
accepted the amendment the signed pledge 
remained, and if they supported the Executive 
the signed pledge went by the board. Mr. 
Hardie would admit that a man could not 
maintain a thing unless he accepted it. There¬ 
fore under the recommendations of the Execu¬ 
tive they would have an effective Constitution. 
The Miners had more Members of Parliament 
than any other Union in the United Kingdom, 
and some of them who were quite loyal and had 
voted right on all Labour questions objected 
to signing a pledge. They said that their 
speeches and their votes were behind them if 
that was not enough, if they could not be 
trusted without signing a pledge, then it was 
no place for them. He thought that the dele¬ 
gates as practical trade unionists must support 
the Executive. 

Mr. W. Walker (Amalgamated Carpenters 
and Joiners) said as one of the minority on the 
Executive he desired to point out one or two 
things : At the time of the decision of the 
Law Lords a great many Liberal Members of 
Parliament and Liberal statesmen denounced 
the iniquity of the policy that the Labour 
Party had adopted in having a signed pledge, 
but from 1892 to 1895 and in the present Parlia¬ 
ment the Government was maintained in power 
solely by a pledge-bound. Party. If it was unfair 


and inequitable that the Labour Members should 
have to sign a pledge, why was the same 
attitude not taken up with regard to the Irish 
Party? He appealed to the Conference not to 
stultify itself now. If they wanted to see their 
Osborne Bill through they should wait until the 
Prime Minister told them that they could have 
their Bill if they did not have a signed pledge. 
When he told them that then the Executive 
could come to the Conference and put the 
position before the delegates for their decision. 
He hoped that a pledge would continue to be 
exacted. 

Mr. Duncan (Miners) said that he had watched 
the history of the Irish Party and he had to 
say that the interpretation of their pledge as 
given by Mr. Walker was contrary to the facts. 
What was the vital difference between the 
position of the Irish and Labour Parties? The 
Irish Members were pledged to vote, sit, and 
act together, but the means for their support 
came voluntarily, there was no one under com¬ 
pulsion in the rank and file of the Irish Party. 
The vital difference was that in one case the 
funds were drawn from a voluntary source and 
in the other case from a compulsory source. 
The difficulties of the Labour Party were caused 
by a few trade unionists objecting to their trade 
union funds being used for political purposes. 
Would the proposal to give greater liberty to 
the individual Member to depart from the prac¬ 
tice of acting and voting with the majority of 
the Party in any way weaken the influence of 
the Party? Would it in any way stultify the 
action of the Party in the House of Commons, 
or would it weaken its influence in the country? 
Upon the answer to that rested the whole ques¬ 
tion at issue, and he felt that by carrying the 
recommendations of the Executive they would 
be carrying out and maintaining the indepen¬ 
dence of the Party as before. 

Mr. J. Sexton (Dock Labourers) said he 
came to the Conference with an open mind on 
the subject, but the - discussion seemed to him 
to be very confusing. He wished to ask 
whether the rejection of the amendment would 
necessarily mean the dropping of the pledge. 

The Chairman said he thought that was a 
correct interpretation. It would mean the 
dropping of the signed pledge. 

Councillor C. A. Clyde (Bradford Trades 
Council) said that Mr. MacDonald, in his 
speech in favour of the proposals of the Execu¬ 
tive, took up a very dogmatic attitude with 
regard to those who might differ from his 
opinions. On two occasions he had talked 
about common sense, as if those who might 
differ from him lacked that particular com¬ 
modity. Those who differed from Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald, however, though they might not 
represent a majority of the workers on certain 
questions, certainly did represent a very strong 
minority inside the Labour Party. He thought 
there never was a time in the history of the 
Labour Party when the written pledge was 
more necessary. There had come into the 
Labour Party Members of Parliament who 
were formerly connected with the Liberal Party, 
and when they knew that Liberal plutocrats were 
going on the platforms of Labour candidates 
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it was highly necessary that the Executive 
should see that those candidates were not 
able to say that they had signed no Constitu¬ 
tion, were under no pledge, and had a right to 
do whatever their particular committee or con¬ 
stituency desired them to do. He hoped the 
Conference would stand firm on the old lines, 
which had brought so much success to the 
Labour Party. 

Mr. H. Quelcii (London Trades Council) 
said that although he felt bound to support the 
amendment, it did seem to him that there was 
very little difference, except in wording, be¬ 
tween the proposals of the Executive and the 
old Constitution. Either there was a pledge 
which it was intended to maintain, or there 
was not. He failed to understand how one 
could maintain something one did not accept, 
and if they were to ask the candidates to main¬ 
tain the Constitution it seemed to him that 
they ought to ask them to accept the Constitu¬ 
tion. They had thought that the Constitution 
was safe in the hands of the Executive, but 
now they found that at- the blast of war, 
sounded bv the Lords, the Constitution was to 
be thrown overboard. In fact, so far as 
the Constitution of the Labour Party guarded 
it, not against the enemies of Labour, not 
against the astute Liberals, not against re¬ 
actionary Tories, but only in so far as it 
guarded the Labour Party against Socialism— 
in so far as no Socialist need apply—the Con¬ 
stitution of the Labour Party was to be main¬ 
tained, but to include any other than Socialists 
the greatest possible latitude and liberty was to 
be permitted. That seemed to him to be the 
purpose of the proposals of the Executive. 

The amendment was then put and the voting 
was as follows :— 

For . 306,000 

Against ... 1,054,000 

The amendment was declared to be lost. 

Mr. Ben Tillett (Dock, Wharf, etc., Union), 
rising to propose another amendment, said 
that all he wished to do was to read a letter he 
had received from an Australian Member of 
Parliament. Mr. Tillett then read the follow> 
ing :— 

I notice it is proposed to do away with the 
Labour Party pledge. I congratulate you 
on opposing its abolition. I am convinced, 
after long experience, that while signing a 
pledge may not always keep a man straight 
if he is determined to rat, it certainly pre¬ 
vents misunderstanding. Without a signa¬ 
ture to the pledge agreeing to support the 
platform, you will find one man declaring 
that he did not agree to support plank 1, 
another that he did not pledge himself to 
support plank 2, another that he reserved to 
,himself the right to vote against plank 3, 
another that he was prepared to go a certain 
distance but not so far as plank 4, and so on. 

I shall hail with pleasure the day when 
payment of members is the law in the 
United Kingdom, and when your women 
have a vote each and one vote only. 

Yours truly, 

W. G. Higgs. 


Mr. Tillett, continuing, said that he 
thought, in view of the vote just taken, it 
would be useless to go against such an over¬ 
whelming number. 

The Executive’s recommendation was then 
put and declared carried. 

Clause VI. 

The clause as it stood was as follows 
VI.-DUTIES OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE. 

The National Executive Committee shall— 

1. Appoint a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, 
and Treasurer, and shall transact the general 
business of the Party ; 

. 2. Issue a list of its Candidates from time 
to time, and recommend them for the 
support of the electors ; 

3. Report to the affiliated organisation 
concerned any Labour Member, Candidate, 
or Chief Official who opposes a Candidate of 
the Party, or who acts contrary to the spirit 
of the Constitution ; 

4. And its members shall strictly abstain 
from identifying themselves with or pro¬ 
moting the interests of any Parliamentary 
Party not affiliated, or its Candidates. 

The Secretary, on behalf of the Executive, 
moved the following amendment :— 

Section 3, delete all and substitute :— 

Take all necessary steps to maintain this 
Constitution. 

He said that the amendment was simply 
taking to a further stage the idea of the 
Executive that instead of dividing the respon¬ 
sibility of carrying out and maintaining the 
Constitution it should be centred on the 
Executive. 

The recommendation was formally seconded, 
put, and declared carried. 

The Secretary formally moved a further 
amendment, as follows :— 

Section 4, delete all and substitute :— 

And its members shall abstain strictly 
from identifying themselves with or promot¬ 
ing the interests of any other Party. 

The amendment was formally seconded. 

A Delegate said he would like to know what 
the Executive had in mind in recommending 
the amendment. Was it correct to say that 
they were not identifying themselves with any 
other Party simply because they did not go on 
that Party’s platforms? There were cases in 
Wales where Liberals who had opposed the 
Labour candidate in one constituency went to 
another constituency and supported the Labour 
candidate. 

The Chairman replied that the clause did not 
apply to Members of Parliament but to the 
members of the Executive. 

Mr. W. Ti-iorne, M.P. (Gasworkers and 
General Labourers), raised the question of 
neutral platforms, and asked how they were to 
know which were neutral platforms and which 
were not. 

The Secretary, replying, said it was no use 
bringing such complaints as the one about cer¬ 
tain incidents in Wales before the Conference. 
Any complaint of that character which was 
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substantiated by facts should be forwarded to 
the head office, and the correspondence would 
be sent to the proper quarters. With reference 
to the Free Trade Union and so on, all those 
things were decided by the Executive as they 
arose, and decisions of an ad hoc character 
were come to, as to whether such and such an 
organisation was or was not within the scope 
of the clause. The’ Executive’s decision was 
binding upon the Members and upon itself, and 
was reported to the following Conference. 

Mr. Thorne asked whether the Secretary 
could not say in a few words whether, if a 
member of the Party identified himself with 
the Free Trade Union he was violating the 
Constitution. 

The Secretary said that the matter had 
arisen again and again before the Executive 
and before the Conference, and a resolution 
had been passed about three years before in¬ 
structing the Executive that all such matters 
had to be kept open until the Executive decided 
upon them, and consequently every case which 
came up was discussed on its own merits, and 
the decision was communicated to the Members 
of Parliament, and they were expected to accept 
it. 

Aid. W. Devenay (Dock, Wharf, etc., 
Union) pointed out that Mr. MacDonald had 
said one of the objects of the proposed amend¬ 
ment was to clear away vagueness, but to his 
mind they were increasing it by the clause be¬ 
fore the Conference. A man might be a 
member of the Executive and identify himself 
with the S.D.P. According to the reading of 
the clause he would be in the wrong, but from 
what had been said from the platform he 
understood that the case would have to be 
judged by the Executive. He thought they 
ought to know definitely what parties might 
be supported and what parties might not be 
supported. 

The amendment was put, and a card vote 
resulted as follows :— 

For ... ... 1,006,000 
Against ... 342,000 

PARLIAMENTARY FUND. 

Clause I. 

The clause as it stopd was as follows :— 

1.—OBJECT. 

To assist in paying the election expenses 
of candidates adopted in accordance with 
this Constitution, in maintaining them when 
elected, and to provide the salary and ex¬ 
penses of a National Party Agent. 

The Secretary moved the following amend¬ 
ment :— 

Line 4, delete all words after “ elected ” and 
substitute :— 

and to provide the official expenses of the 
Parliamentary Party, together with the 
salary and expenses of the National Agent. 

He explained that all the amendment meant 
was to allow certain official postage expenses 
to be taken constitutionally from the Parlia¬ 
mentary Fund. It was an exceedingly small 
amount, but the clause as it stood did not 
provide for it. 


The amendment was formally seconded, put, 
and agreed to. 

Clause IV. 

The clause as it stood was as follows :— 
iv.— expenditure. 

1. Maintenance. —All Members elected 
under this Constitution shall be paid from 
the Fund equal sums not to exceed ^200 per 
annum, provided that this payment shall only 
be made to Members whose Candidatures 
have been promoted by one or more Societies 
which have contributed to this Fund; pro¬ 
vided further that no payment from this 
Fund shall be made to a Member or Candi¬ 
date of any Society which has not contributed 
to this Fund for one year, and that any 
Society over three months in arrears shall 
forfeit all claim to the Fund on behalf of 
its Members or Candidates, for twelve 
months from the date of payment. 

The Secretary moved the following :— 

Line 1 : Delete “ elected under this Con¬ 
stitution" and substitute “of the Party." 
He said it was only a drafting amendment to 
make the Constitution logical and consistent. 

It was formally seconded and agreed to. 
GENERAL RESOLUTIONS. 

VETO CONFERENCE. 

Mr. A. W. Raynor (Battersea Labour Party) 
moved the following resolution :— 

That this Conference is of opinion that the 
proposals for a revision of the relationships 
between the two Houses of Parliament and 
the maintenance of the supremacy of tht 
House of Commons laid down in the “Veto" 
Resolutions passed by the House of Com¬ 
mons on the mandate of the people, will 
admit of no modification; and it therefore 
protests against an assumption of authority 
by the representatives of the two Front 
Benches to go behind the decision of the 
House of Commons, because should any 
agreement be come to by those representa¬ 
tives of the two Front Benches, the power of 
the House of Commons to amend the terms 
of that agreement will be purely fictitious, 
as every official resource will be employed by 
the Parties to the agreement to force both 
the words and the substance on the House 
of Commons. 

He said he did not wish to waste the time of 
the Conference on this resolution now that the 
people of the country for a second time had 
spoken so strongly on the question. He 
hoped that the Executive and the Members of 
the Party in the House of Commons would 
see that no attempt was made to waste any 
more time by Conferences between the occu¬ 
pants of the two Front Benches in the House 
of Commons. He hoped they would see that 
the wishes of the nation were carried out and 
that there was no tinkering with the question 
whatever. 

Mr. T. McKerrell (I.L.P.) seconding, said 
they ought to protest against the innovation 
in the British Constitution by the promotion 
of the Conference in question. 
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Mr. W. Thorne, M.P., moved the following 
amendment :— 

To add : Further, this Conference re¬ 
affirms its previous decisions in favour of the 
abolition of the House of Lords. 

He said they were gratified to know that on 
every occasion where Members of the Executive 
and of the Parliamentary Party had been 
speaking on the Veto they had made the de¬ 
cisions of the Labour Party perfectly clear. 
He thought that when the agenda for the Con¬ 
ference was being made up, if the Executive 
was of opinion that a resolution on any par¬ 
ticular subject ought to be included they ought 
to have the power of putting down such a 
resolution. If it had not been for his Union 
putting down the amendment the Conference 
would not have been able to amend the resolu¬ 
tion. One or two newspapers had made capital 
out of the fact that there was a resolution 
down on the Veto Conference and no resolution 
in favour of the abolition of the House of 
Lords. 

Assent to the amendment was signified, and 
the resolution as amended was then put and 
agreed to. 

SCHOOL CLINICS. \ 

Miss Margaret Bondfield (Women’s 
Labour League) moved the following :— 

That this Conference urges all Education 
Authorities to act promptly upon their powers 
for remedying the physical defects of the 
children of the nation by establishing for 
every school or group of schools in then 
areas, School Clinics for the treatment of the 
children under their care ; and, further, that 
arrangements be made that, where necessary, 
this treatment shall be free of cost to the 
parents. 

She said she just wished to put before the 
Conference two points in connection with the 
resolution and then make room for Miss 
McMillan to place the latest facts in relation to 
such an important question before - them. On 
the point of school clinics there was a medical 
objection, and that was that although there 
was medical treatment at the present time 
the children had to go to the hospital for it, 
and they wished to condemn that system as 
being unpractical. It was a method by which 
the minds of parents who did not understand 
the value of medical treatment were prejudiced 
against it. They condemned the system of the 
hospitals treating those child ailments. Then 
they of the Labour Party did not desire to 
have an unfit portion of the community at the 
later stages of life. These clinics were not to 
be solely for cases of ears, and teeth, and eyes, 
and so on, but for any disease which the child 
might suffer. Those were the two points she 
had to bring before the Conference in moving 
the resolution. 

Miss M. McMillan (I.L.P.) seconded, and 
said that for many years this question of the 
medical treatment of children had been before 
the public. Its supporters had always been under 
a handicap, moving as they did in ignorance 
as to what this great reform would cost. Now 
for the first time they were in a posifion to 
face the whole question. During the past two 


or three years the London County Council had 
been using the London hospitals and subsidis¬ 
ing them to the amount of 4s. per child in 
order to treat the children in the schools. That 
method was open to every kind of practical 
objection because the hospital was never made 
for that kind of service. Over and above that, 
great difficulty was experienced in dealing with 
large numbers of children who needed treat¬ 
ment. Hospital treatment was also handi¬ 
capped by the fact that the hospital was neither 
staffed nor equipped to do the work, and the 
nurses looked upon it as being an entirely 
unnecessary and uninteresting duty. For a 
long time they had no idea of what the cost 
would be to treat tens of thousands of children, 
cure them, and send them out into the world. 
Whereas the London County Council was 
spending over 4s. to give what she ventured to 
say was bad and poor and ineffective treat¬ 
ment, in the school clinic at Deptford they 
could continue a vigorous treatment; in short, 
they could cure for the price of 2s. gd., or 
nearly half the amount paid bv the London 
County Council. With five small clinics, such 
as there was at Deptford, they could deal with 
the same number of children that seventeen 
large London hospitals were dealing with. At 
the clinic at Deptford there were children who 
had been attending the hospital for years, and 
those children had now been cured in three 
weeks. This had been done not because they 
had any new methods, but they had high skill 
in nursing. They could not all have nurses 
in their homes. Then they should have nurses 
where the same work could'be done for the 
children of the poor as was done for the chil¬ 
dren of the rich—in the school clinics. If it 
was good for the rich child to have good 
nursing it was good for the poor children also. 
It had been said that for the price of a Dread¬ 
nought they could do this work. She was 
there to sav that for half the price of a Dread¬ 
nought they could give effectual treatment to 
every child in the country. She hoped the 
delegates would not only be unanimous in 
passing the resolution, but that they would 
bend their energies to seeing that school clinics 
were planted in every city so that the children 
of the poor would at last have that physical 
culture, that tender care, which would make it 
possible for them to become intellectual in¬ 
heritors as well. 

Mr. G. Lansbury, M.P. (I.L.P.), said it was 
not so much a question of requiring more 
powers as that the delegates should go back to 
their districts and get the educational authori¬ 
ties to carry out the law as it now was. The 
Education Department—reactionary as many 
people believed it to be—was at the present 
time having a very hard fight with the London 
County Council in trying to compel the 
Council to set up clinics ; and he was certain 
that the duty of the delegates was td educate 
the workers to use their votes in the right way 
when it came to electing town councils. If 
they only used the power they had already got 
they would be able to do everything that Miss 
McMillan wanted them to do. 

The resolution was put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 
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FEEDING OF CHILDREN. 

Mr. D. J. Thomas (Mid-Glamorgan Labour 
Party) moved the following resolution :— 

That the Labour Party be urged to intro¬ 
duce a Bill for the Provision of Meals to 
Necessitous Children, irrespective of their 
attendance at school. 

He said they were troubled in South Wales 
with a reactionary County Council, which 
made every excuse for not using the powers 
vested in it, and he hoped the resolution would 
be carried. 

A Delegate formally seconded. 

Mr. W. Thorne, M.P., moved the following 
amendment :— 

To add : “ That, pending the passing of 
the Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer be 
asked that part of the money obtained by 
the Land Taxes and allocated to Municipal 
AuthoritieSv be earmarked in aid of feeding 
the children during the school vacation. 

He said he thought it was absolutely essential 
that the alteration which the Labour Party 
was fighting for, namely, the giving of power 
to the Education Authorities to feed necessitous 
children during the vacation, should be 
obtained ; but he also thought that they ought 
to work to secure that part of the proceeds 
from the land taxes should be diverted to that 
purpose. He believed that the portion to be 
remitted to the local authorities would, if not 
earmarked for particular purposes, be used to 
.reduce the rates, and the workers would 
receive no advantage directly or indirectly. 

Councillor A. H. Turner (Eccles Labour 
Party) seconded the amendment, but was of 
opinion that it should refer to education 
authorities instead of municipal authorities. 
In Lancashire they were governed educationally 
by the County Council, which was composed 
almost entirely of the middlq classes. It was 
practically impossible for the working classes 
to be represented on it. The distance and the 
expense was too great. In Lancashire they 
could not get medical treatment for the school 
children, they could not get even spectacles for 
them, and nothing was spent on their physical 
culture. The education authorities should be 
compelled to feed them and to attend to their 
physical culture. 

Councillor C. A. Clyde (Bradford Trades 
Council) said he wished to point out that if 
the Conference adopted the amendment it 
would be accepting the allegation that educa¬ 
tion authorities at the present time could not 
feed children during the school holidays. In 
Bradford the Feeding Act had been in opera¬ 
tion nearly three years, and during that time 
the Bradford Education Committee had fed the 
children during the holidays. They had 
interpreted the Act as giving them the power 
to do so, but if the Conference asked for per¬ 
mission to do it they would be cutting the 
ground from under the Bradford Corporation. 
What the delegates should do was to point out 
to their local education committees what the 
Bradford Committee was doing, and get them 
to follow that example. 

Mr. J. Cross (Textile) said he thought it 
was hardly necessary to have the amendment. 


Personally, he thought that any part of the 
taxation of the country should be used for the 
purpose mentioned in the resolution. The 
amendment would mean that the cost could 
be drawn from one fund only, and he was of 
opinion that the work should not be dependent 
on one fund,’but on the general taxation of the 
country. 

Mr. A. Taylor (A. S. Engineers) hoped the 
Conference would have nothing to do with the 
amendment, which sought to put the feeding 
of the children on a subsidiary tax. The 
feeding of school children was a recognised 
axiom to-day on the part of the State, and 
they ought not to depart from it in any shape 
or form. The amendment would open up a 
difficulty that had been opened up in connec¬ 
tion with the allocation of the whisky tax to 
education. There might be some variation of 
the particular tax, and instead of promoting 
the feeding of the children there would be a 
possibility of reducing it. 

Councillor Ivor H. Gwynne (Tin and Sheet 
Millmen) said he would like to impress upon 
the Conference the advisability of adopting the 
amendment. They should not lose sight of the 
fact that at the present time the local authority 
could only use a halfpenny rate, and they all 
knew what a halfpenny rate meant in a small 
town. They had failed in Swansea through 
lack of funds. In the opinion of the Feeding 
Committee in Swansea it was not sufficient to 
give the children a free breakfast, and they 
had endeavoured to give them a dinner also. 
They had, however, been unable to do it with 
a halfpenny rate, and he really believed that 
they should not only pass a resolution for ear¬ 
marking part of the land taxes to this object, 
but that they should insist on having a 
sufficiency of funds from the Imperial Ex¬ 
chequer that would relieve the local authorities 
from any rate whatsoever. Feeding the 
children was an Imperial question, and the 
Empire should take over its responsibility. 

Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., said he was 
opposed to the amendment for the reasons 
advanced by Mr. Taylor, and he thought that 
those who had had any experience on municipal 
bodies and knew anything of how reactionary 
bodies sheltered themselves behind money that 
was earmarked for certain purposes, would have 
nothing to do with the amendment. 

The amendment was then put and declared 
lost. 

Mr. D. R. Campbell (Belfast Trades Coun¬ 
cil) moved the following further amendment :— 
To add : The Act to be operative through¬ 
out the United Kingdom. 

He said that they wished to have one of the 
latest injustices to Ireland removed. The 
Feeding Act did not apply to Ireland. His 
Trades Council had endeavoured to do a little 
in the way of feeding the hungry child, but 
their efforts only served as an illustration of 
how futile were voluntary funds to deal ade¬ 
quately with the matter. Quite recently a very 
large demonstration was held under the auspices 
of the Dublin Trades Council to demand that 
the Feeding Act and all future Feeding Acts 
should be made applicable to Ireland. He 
trusted that when any amendment to the 
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present Act or any new Act came up for con¬ 
sideration the Labour Party would demand 
that the hungry children of Ireland and other 
parts of the United Kingdom would not be left 
out in the cold. 

Mr. W. Walker (Amalgamated Carpenters 
and Joiners) seconded the amendment. He 
thought he could say that, notwithstanding the 
differences on the education question in Ireland, 
there was no parent who would object to his 
children being fed from the Imperial Exchequer. 
It appeared to him that if there was one 
country in the world that required its children 
to be fed, it was Ireland. The responsibility 
for that was due to England, for having made 
the country so poverty-stricken that the parent 
was unable to care for his own offspring. He 
appealed to the British Parliament of Labour 
to endeavour to rectify the wrong by taking 
steps to secure that the Irish child will be 
brought within the purview of the Feeding 
Act, and that whatever good might be done in 
the future for the English child the Labour 
Party would see was extended to the Irish 
child also. 

The amendment was put and'carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The resolution as amended was then put and 
also carried unanimously. 

At this point the Conference adjourned for 
lunch. 

The Conference resumed at two o’clock. 
URGENCY RESOLUTION. 

PROPOSED NEW POOR LAW ORDER. 

On the recommendation of the Standing 
Orders Committee, Mr. G. Lansbury, M.P. 
(I.L.P.), was given the opportunity to move 
the following Urgency Resolution :— 

That this Conference calls upon the 
Government to prevent the issue by the Local 
Government Board of the proposed new Poor 
Law Order, (i) because it would deprive the 
Guardians of much of their present power 
to give outdoor relief, (2) because it woidd 
greatly restrict their power to give relief 
with a task of work, (3) because it woidd 
stop outdoor relief to the aged and infirm 
except on a medical certificate, and (4) be¬ 
cause it would drive many mor r poor people 
into the workhouse, which the ,*cent Royal 
Commission unanimously said ought to be 
done away with. 

He said that the origin of the proposed Order 
was that after the Poor Law Commission had 
reported and the controversy arose between the 
Majority and the Minority, the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board officials, speaking through their 
mouthpiece, Mr. John Burns, stated publicly 
that what ought to be done was to give the 
Local Government Board a free hand and they 
would settle everything. Subsequently Mr. 
Burns appointed a Departmental Committee, 
consisting only of Poor Law officials and 
several other men who had never had any 
experience of Poor Law Guardians’ work. 
The Committee reported that the Poor Law 
Orders ought to be codified and put into a 


more workable order than they were, and also 
that it would be necessary to issue an Order 
dealing mainly with outdoor relief. They 
proposed that outdoor relief should only be 
given to a woman who had no children depen¬ 
dent on her for a period of six months after the 
death of her husband ; which meant that a 
woman of 45 or 50 years of age, whose husband 
died, and who had no children or friends near 
her, could only receive public assistance by going 
into the workhouse. The next proposal was that 
an aged person should also be refused outdoor 
relief unless he could produce a doctor’s certifi¬ 
cate that he was medically ill. Many an old man 
or woman was not ill in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but had possibly reached a stage of 
senility, and the result would be that he or she 
would be driven into the workhouse. With 
regard to the able-bodied, it was also proposed 
that the power which the Guardians had at 
the present time to give relief in a stone-yard 
should be taken away, and that the only relief 
to be given — except with the special permission 
of the Local Government Board—was that the 
able-bodied should go into the workhouse. Pie 
could not imagine the working people of the 
country, whether they were Liberals, Tories, 
or Socialists, tolerating such an Order as. 
that. He wished to make it perfectly clear 
that no one objected to the Board making its 
Orders more understandable. A member of 
the Commission suggested that the Orders 
should be codified. Mrs. Webb replied that 
they should be burnt, and that would be the 
most sane and simple way to deal with them. 
This codification with regard to outdoor relief 
was proposed because it was part of the cam¬ 
paign of the Board against the humane policy, 
starting with the Unemployed Workmen Act, 
with the Old Age Pensions Act, the Feeding 
Act, and other Acts of a like character. If 
anyone cared to read the evidence of the Poor 
-Law officials of the Board before the Com¬ 
mission he would find that every one of them 
denounced those Acts, every one of them said 
that if Old Age Pensions were given it would 
hurt the morale of the people, if the children 
were fed it would ir : i re parental responsibility. 
They did not come out into the 'open, but in a 
most insidious way had been trying all they 
could to drive the poor people into the Poor 
Law. It was because he felt so strongly, 
believing, as the delegates believed, in the 
other policy of bringing the people out of the 
Poor Law, that he appealed to the Conference 
to pass the resolution. He wished the dele¬ 
gates to bear in mind that the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board under Lord Wolverhampton, under 
Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Chaplin, was very 
much more progressive than under Mr. John 
Burns. He (the speaker) had been a Guardian 
25 years, and he was certain that everyone 
who had some years’ experience of the Poor 
Law would agree that the Board had never 
been so reactionary as it was at the present 
time. He wished the Conference to say that 
they would not tolerate an Order like the one 
described, and that they would insist that there 
must be a real reform of the Poor Law by 
sweeping away Bumbledom and sweeping away 
the Local Government Board as it at present 
existed. 
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Mr. T. Richardson, M.P. (I.L.P.), second¬ 
ing, said he hoped the Conference would 
appreciate the importance of the resolution, 
and that they would not be content with voting 
for it, but would seek to bring pressure to bear 
on their local authorities and their Members of 
Parliament, so that there might be an effective 
protest against the proposed Order. After 17 
years’ experience of the Poor Law he could 
fully endorse what Mr. Lansbury had said 
when he contrasted the present regime of the 
Board under the directorship of Mr. Burns 
with his predecessors under both Liberal and 
Tory Governments. The officers under the 
Poor Law authorities had had their lives made 
burdens by the policy of the Board. It was 
perfectly true that the Labour Party had been 
largely responsible for having created a public 
opinion that had compelled Parliament to do 
something for the school children, that had 
compelled Parliament to pay some regard to 
the claims of the veterans of toil and industry ; 
but it was also equally true that it was largely 
to the credit of men of the type of Mr. Lans¬ 
bury, and women of the type of Mrs. Webb, 
that there was a growing public opinion against 
the present Poor Law administration. He 
wished to urge the importance of the fact that 
until new machinery had been created and 
work had been found for the unemployed man 
and unemployed woman, they ought to protest 
against any insidious attempt to deprive the 
only authority that had the powdr to help the 
deserving poor being shorn of that power to. 
administer to their needs. He thought he 
might anticipate that the voice of the Con¬ 
ference would not only be unanimous and 
pronounced, but that it would take practical 
effect, and that the protest would be voiced in 
the meetings of Boards of Guardians and by 
local Labour bodies to the various Members of 
Parliament. 

The resolution was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

REPORT FROM STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. J. Hill (Boilermakers) reported a re¬ 
commendation of the Standing Orders Com¬ 
mittee that the resolutions on the Agenda 
dealing with Party Administration and Labour 
Ministry be withdrawn, as the matters dealt 
with were under consideration. 

Mr. J. Anderson (Stevedores) said that he 
was prepared to withdraw the resolution on 
Party Administration so long as there was an 
assurance that the Executive would see that 
the matter did not go by default. 

Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., replied that as 
Chairman of the Joint Board he could give the 
assurance, that the question would be con¬ 
sidered and reported upon during the next year. 

The recommendations of the Committee were 
agreed to. 

URGENCY RESOLUTION. 
printers’ dispute. 

On the recommendation of the Standing 
Orders Committee, facilities were given for the 
following Urgency Resolution, which was 
moved by 

Mr. H. Quelcii (London Trades Council)— 
That this Conference expresses its hearty 

sympathy with the movement of the Printing 


and Kindred Trades for a forty-eight hour 
week; wishes that movement complete and 
speedy success ; and pledges its utmost sup¬ 
port to any section of the organised workers 
involved in the struggle. 

He said he was pleased that in the movement 
there was absolute unanimity in the trade, 
both in London and the Provinces. From the 
highly skilled men in the industry to the most 
humble labourer, from the operator on the lino¬ 
type machine to the machine boy in the machine 
room—all were engaged actively in the move¬ 
ment for a forty-eight hour week. There was 
a special reason for bringing such a resolution 
before the Labour Party Conference. It might 
be thought that this particular dispute, so far 
as the number of men involved in it was con¬ 
cerned, was a comparatively small matter when 
considered relatively with disputes that had 
arisen in other trades ; but the printing trade 
stood in a unique position to the Labour move¬ 
ment. It was the one industry he knew of 
that could be directly influenced by organised 
Labour. Boilermakers or shipbuilders might 
be locked out, but Trade Unionists did not have 
Dreadnoughts in their backyards,' or boilers 
either. But every Trade Union had printing 
done, and every Trade Union could, if it liked, 
directly influence the printing trade. There¬ 
fore an expression of opinion from the Con¬ 
ference would be advantageous. Principles 
and policy might divide a certain part of the 
Socialist movement from the Labour Party, but 
an expression of opinion from the Conference 
in support of the men would, in his humble 
judgment and in the judgment of the other 
representatives of the trade present, have an 
appreciable and effective influence in deter¬ 
mining the issue of the struggle. 

Councillor F. W. Booth (Typographical 
Association) seconded, and said he shared in the 
opinion that if from the Conference went 
an expression of sympathy with the men on the 
one hand, and, should he say, indignation at 
the foolishness of the masters on the other, it 
would be very helpful. Up and down the 
country they were endeavouring, as far as they 
could, to reduce the hours of labour in printing, 
and a reduction of hours in so unhealthy a 
trade was only right. 

The resolution was put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

ELECTION OF AUDITORS. 

The nominations and voting were as follows : 


Elected. 


J. T. Brownlie ( A.S.E .) 

102 

W. Marsland (Textile) 

... 94 

Not Elected. 


H. H. Elvin ( Clerks ). 

... 81 

J. Cairns ( Miners) . 

... 78 

Coun. A. W. Short ( Joiners) 

... 32 


PLACE OF NEXT CONFERENCE. 

The places nominated and the voting were as 
follows :— 


Birmingham . 

. 131 

Plymouth 

. 87 

Stoke . 

. 20 


Birmingham was declared to be the selected 
place. 
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EDUCATION. 

Mr. H. H. Elvin (Clerks) moved the follow¬ 
ing resolution formally, as it was similar to 
one passed at the previous Conference :— 

That this Conference is of opinion that 
Classes shall be provided, during the day¬ 
time, to enable students from the age of 16 
to 18 years to learn thoroughly the theoreti¬ 
cal and practical side of their work ; and that 
employers shall be compelled to allow their 
employees the necessary time off to attend 
such Classes; and instructs the Executive to 
take such steps as are necessary to bring 
this about. 

A Delegate formally seconded, and it was 
put and carried. 

THE SECULAR SQLUTION. 

A resolution under this heading fell to the 
ground, the representative of the organisation 
responsible for it not being present. 

RAILWAY AMALGAM ATI O X S. 

Mr. A. G. Walkden (Railway Clerks) moved 
the following :— 

That this Conference, being convinced that 
railway joint working and pooling agree¬ 
ments and amalgamations are prejudicial to 
the interests of the employees, hereby instructs 
the Party in Parliament to oppose any Rail¬ 
way Bills for obtaining powers to enter into 
such agreements or amalgamations, unless 
satisfactory clauses have been inserted for 
the protection of the staff similar to those 
put in evidence by the Railway Clerks' Asso¬ 
ciation before the Departmental Committee 
on Railway Agreements and Amalgamations; 
also clauses giving the Board of Trade 
greater powers of supervision and control 
over such combinations of railway companies 
and reserving to the State the right to acquire 
the railways in question at any future date 
at twenty-five years' purchase of their aver¬ 
age net earnings for the three years preceding 
their joint working or pooling agreement or 
amalgamation. 

He said that as it was the first appearance 
of any delegates from his organisation at a 
Labour Party Conference he would like the 
indulgence of the delegates. The resolution 
had been put forward because they wanted 
the Labour movement to realise that the rail¬ 
way question was one that was rapidly and 
steadily coming to the front, and they thought 
the Party as a whole should have a clear and 
definite policy and be prepared to take action 
whenever opportunity arose. Pie supposed that 
all the delegates would have observed that 
during the last couple of years the leading rail¬ 
way companies had taken Socialistic advice 
and abandoned the obsolete policy of competi¬ 
tion, substituting the more enlightened policy 
of co-operation. They had adopted that policy 
entirely for their own profit and without any 
regard to the welfare of the working people or 
of the public. He desired that the actions of 
the companies should be watched very care¬ 
fully, and that steps should be taken to protect 


the welfare of the railway workers and secure 
greater supervision over railway business in 
the Plouse of Commons, in order to protect the 
interests of tlie public and of tpie State with 
a view to the early probability of Railway 
Nationalisation. To show to what extent the 
companies had been combining he might say 
that while there were fifty-one separate com¬ 
panies a few years ago, there were now five 
or six principal groups. Contemporaneously 
with this policy the railway companies had for 
the first time instituted a policy of discharging 
their employees for the purpose of economy as 
the outcome of the new system. He was sure 
the Conference would be desirous of protecting 
the railway workers against anything of the 
kind. They would all know that there was a tre¬ 
mendous amount of overtime worked on all the 
railways, and more than the men now employed, 
however the businesses were arranged, were 
needed to reduce that overtime and institute a 
shorter working day. Therefore he asked that 
the protecting clause that his organisation had 
submitted to t»he Board of Trade should be put 
forward at any suitable time by the Party in 
the House of Commons. There was also not 
enough supervision by the House of Commons 
over the railway undertakings at the present 
time. The Board of Trade replied most 
politely that they had no power to take action 
in this or that case, and he thought the Party 
would be well advised to seek to extend the 
powers of the Board of Trade in that respect 
and to increase as far as possible the super¬ 
vising powers of the House of Commons. Then 
he looked forward to the day when the State 
would take over the businesses entirely. A 
great deal would depend upon the purchase 
price, and of course railway magnates like Sir 
Frederick Banbury had no objection to them 
being taken over at a price ; but they would 
want a price that would prevent the future 
administration from meeting the just demands 
of Labour and meeting the needs of the public. 
If the House of Commons was going to 
allow the companies to re-model their busi¬ 
nesses on new lines, it should insert safeguards 
in that new legislation to ensure that when the 
State did take the businesses over it would not 
do so at an enhanced price. Those were the 
three main points of the resolution, and he 
regretted very much that their fellow organisa¬ 
tion, the A.S.R.S., was not represented in order 
to support it, but he was sure if it had been 
represented it would have done so most 
heartily. 

Mr. ' W. McLean (Liverpool L.R.C.) 
seconded, and said he hoped the question of 
Nationalisation would be kept to the front. 
The Party would be doing a good thing also to 
secure fuller returns through the Board of 
Trade from the railway companies. A great 
deal more information could be furnished re¬ 
garding the management of the companies, 
and they ought to have a better idea of their 
exact earnings. He thought also that some¬ 
thing should be done regarding the recent 
Report of the Commission on Irish Railways. 
That Report was not signed by Socialists or 
railway workers. The reason for the Report 
was that it was recognised that it was no 
longer profitable for private capital to be 















invested in the Irish railways. The English 
railways ought to be nationalised before it 
became unprofitable for private capital to be 
invested in them and while it would be good 
for the State to take them over. 

The resolution was put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR LAW. 

Mr. A. Henderson, M.P. (Ironfounders), 
moved the following resolution : — 

This Conference endorses' the unanimous 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Lavus, that the general mixed work- 
house and the existing Board of Guardians 
should he abolished, and generally supports 
the proposals contained in the Minority 
Report of the Poor Law by making — 

(1) The local Health Authority responsi¬ 
ble for the searching out of and provision 
of the necessary treatment for all forms of 
sickness ; 

(2) The local Education Authority re¬ 
sponsible for all children of school age 
needing public provision of maintenance, 

, either partially or wholly; 

(3) The Asylums Committee responsible 
for the charge of the weak-minded and 
imbeciles; 

(4) The local Pensions Committee re¬ 
sponsible for pensioning all necessitous 
aged and invalids ; 

(5) Further that grants in aid be paid 
out of national funds for all these services, 
the grants to be allocated in such a manner 
as to secure the most efficient and up-to- 
date service from each Authority ; 

(6) The placing of all local government 
services under the full control, not of any 
nominated co-opted bodies, but of the 
directly elected representatives of the 
people.' 

He said that a similar resolution was carried 
at the previous Conference, and since then a 
good deal of discussion on the subject had 
taken place in the country. A measure was also 
introduced and discussed in the House of Com¬ 
mons during the previous Session, and it 
seemed to him that the question was even of 
greater importance now than it was a year 
ago. In all probability it would be dealt with 
in the present Parliament, and therefore 
Labour should speak with no uncertain voice 
in favour of the recommendations of the 
Minority on the late Poor Law Commission. 
That was the primary object of his Society in 
again bringing the resolution before the Con¬ 
ference. He sincerely hoped that there would 
not be a dissentient voice with regard to 
supporting the proposals contained in the 
Minority Report. The preamble of the resolu¬ 
tion asked for the abolition of the workhouses 
as they knew them and as they had had 
experience of their administration in days gone 
by. It seemed to him that not only should 
they insist upon the abolition of the mixed 
houses, but they should also insist upon a 
change in the administrating authority. It 


was amusing to see how some of the Boards 
of Guardians, realising that their positions 
were going from them, were endeavouring to 
make out a case for being left alone. Those 
of them who had a knowledge of the adminis¬ 
trative work of the Poor Law authorities 
became increasingly convinced that a decided 
change in the administrative authority was 
needed. They felt that the care of the children 
and the feeble-minded should be put under the 
charge of an entirely different authority, and 
also that the death-blow should be given to 
the reactionary principle of co-option on such 
public bodies. 

Mr. G. Lansbury, M.P. (I.L.P.), seconding, 
said that they were face to face with a very 
grave danger in regard to the Poor Law and 
unemployment. The Charity Organisation 
Society, an organisation that organised charity 
until there was none, said that a person in 
n«d of public assistance must always be 
regarded as being deficient in some moral 
quality or other. No one could say that it was 
a woman’s fault that her husband had died, or 
the children’s fault that their father had died. 
Yet there were so-called religious people, 
who gave evidence before the Commission, 
who believed that a child receiving assistance 
ought to be made to feel that it was getting 
something other children were not getting 
and which it ought not to be getting. That 
was a damnable principle. There was only one 
correct method of dealing with the Poor Law, 
and that was to say that social service should 
be extended, that the public health service 
should be enlarged. Those who knew anything 
of the life of working women knew that there 
were thousands of women in this country who 
were positively denied nursing and medical 
attendance at child-birth. The result was that 
nature came back on the community by having 
cripples at birth, and so on. With regard to 
the aged people, the Conference had already 
passed a resolution to stop that infamous 
Order ; but they must remember that the theory 
was being laid down that they were to main¬ 
tain themselves somehow until they were 70 
years of age or else go to the Poor Law. He 
was against that. The point to be touched was 
the point of invalidity, not age at all. Much 
was done for the Lord Milners, the Speakers 
of the House of Commons, ex-Ministers, and 
•everybody except the working classes. The 
man or woman out of employment should be 
taken away from the Poor Law, and if they 
could not be found work they should be found 
maintenance until work was found for them. 

Councillor C. A. Glydk (Bradford Trades 
Council) said that as a Poor Law Guardian he 
wished to support the resolution, and while 
Mr. Lansbury and the other three members of 
the Royal Commission who issued the Minority 
Report were attacked and criticised by the 
prehistoric Liberal and Tory Guardians, he 
wished them to realise, that they had the 
Labour movement behind them. The more 
experience he had of the Poor Law system the 
more contempt he had for it. There was a 
great deal of overlapping with regard to the 
treatment of destitution and poverty. A 
number of nails had been put in the coffin of 
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the Poor Law system ; there was child feeding, 
Old Age Pensions, school clinics, and other 
municipal activities ; and he wanted them to 
continue to put nails into that coffin. 

The resolution was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

BAKEHOUSES. 

Baillie McKenzie then moved :— 

That this Conference of the Labour Party 
calls upon the Government to give facilities 
for the passing into law of Mr. Wilkie's Bill 
for an eight hours day for operative bakers. 

As he did not anticipate any opposition to it he 
would content himself with formally moving it. 

The resolution was formally seconded, and 
carried unanimously. 

FACTORY LEGISLATION. * 

FINES IN THE COTTON TRADE. 

Mr. J. Cross (Textile) moved the follow¬ 
ing :— 

That this Conference condemns the system 
of inflicting fines as at present exists in the 
cotton trade, and calls upon the Labour 
Party in the House of Commons to propose 
legislation as will secure the abolition of the 
practice. 

He said that at the present time the employers 
in the cotton trade had the power, and used it, 
to inflict fines for many and various reasons 
which they considered to be right from their 
own point of view. From the men’s point of 
view many of the fines were very unfair, 
uncalled for, and in many cases the worker 
was not in the slightest degree to blame. The 
system inflicted a good deal of punishment on 
the workers concerned. It had been part and 
parcel of the trade for a long number of years, 
but the men had never recognised it as being 
fair. They wished to make it impossible for 
the employers to continue the practice. 

A Delegate formally seconded. 

The two following amendments were form¬ 
ally moved, seconded, and agreed to :— 

Line 3 : Delete “ Cotton ” and insert 
“ Textile.'' 

Line 6 : To add, “ Of all fines and deduc¬ 
tions, and insist upon the payment of wages 
in full." 

The resolution as amended was put and 
carried. 

GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 

AMENDMENT ON ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Aid. T. McNamara (Woolwich Workers’ 
Union) moved the following resolution :— 

That this Conference congratulates the 
Party in the House of Commons on the 
debate raised by them on the Army Esti¬ 
mates on the question of the Government 
workers' grievances, believing that their 
action will mean an addition to the low 
minimum wage paid by the Government to 
their workmen. 


He said the resolution was put on the agenda 
in order that the Government workers might 
take their full share of responsibility for the 
debate that took place during the previous 
session. It had been said that on that occasion 
the Labour Party had run away from their, 
guns and helped to keep the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment in office. He was there to say that 
it was the wish of the Government workers 
that the Labour Party should accept the 
Government’s suggestion of a Labour Advisory 
Board. Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Duncan 
laid the case of the Government workers 
as it had never been laid before. The 
Government were in a fix, for Tory Mem 
bers who represented constituencies where 
there was a Government vote, suddenly dis¬ 
covered that they were in favour of the 30s. 
minimum, and so the Government played for 
delay. The next day Mr. Sydney Buxton 
stated that he thought the question should go 
before the Labour Advisory Board of the Board 
of Trade. Mr. Barnes went into the Lobby, 
asked Mr. J. Butler if the suggestion was 
acceptable, and he replied that it was. The 
Party therefore accepted the suggestion. Since 
then Government workers from Pimlico, 
Weedon, Enfield, and Woolwich had been be¬ 
fore the Advisory Board, and for the first time 
in the history of the Government workers had 
been paid their wages and for .food for going 
and talking about rises in wages. He cared not 
for the ordinary in-and-out politics ; but if the 
Party was moving on the question of wages in 
the House of Commons and the organised men 
concerned accepted an offer of the Government, 
the Labour Party would be wrong in turning 
that Government out. Rightly or wrongly, in 
this particular case the men accepted the offer, 
and they must now stand bv the Party. They 
believed they were going to get something out 
of it, and to men on 23s. a week two or three 
shillings meant something. He hoped that 
when the Advisory Board reported the Party 
would not be content simply when Mr. Haldane 
stated that the Board advised an increase of a 
shilling or two, but that it would press for the 
publication of the Report and the evidence. 

A Delegate formally seconded, and the 
resolution was carried unanimously. 


LABOUR NEWSPAPER. 

Mr. W. H. Taylor (Compositors) moved the 
following resolution :— 

With a view to furnishing the workers of 
the United Kingdom with correct informa¬ 
tion on Labour matters, this Conference in¬ 
structs the Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party to take immediate steps to 
print and publish a daily Labour newspaper. 

He said that year after year the Labour 
movement was hampered in every way by the 
absence of a daily Labour newspaper. When 
a dispute was on they could not find in the 
ordinary Press a really honest and fair report. 
During the present printing dispute the 
Chairman on the employers’ side at a confer¬ 
ence took particular care to send a prepared 
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report to the Press giving a detailed account of 
his own lecture to the employees who had put 
forward a case for a 48-hours week, and the 
newspapers in London, Liberal and Tory alike, 
quoted amply Mr. Whitaker’s lecture, and they 
were quite content to give just two lines to 
Mr. Bowerman’s reply, graciously stating that 
he simply traversed the ground covered by Mr. 
Whitaker. It was therefore high time that 
the Labour Party had its own paper. To meet 
the exigencies of the present printing dispute, 
the Compositors’ Society was running a daily 
paper so as to keep the members in London, 
and the public too, if it liked, well informed 
as to the position of affairs up to date, and if 
it were not for that particular sheet there 
would be no correct information obtainable. 
Therefore he hoped the Conference would give 
its sanction to the Executive to set the machin¬ 
ery m motion for a Labour paper. The whole 
of the Continental movement had their own 
papers, and surely it was not too much to ask 
that a body like the Labour Party, which was 
being financed and strengthened by the Trade 
Unions throughout the country, should have 
its own daily newspaper. 

A Delegate formally seconded. 

Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., said that a 
similar resolution had been accepted time after 
time and the Executive had gone carefully into 
the matter. He had the honour of being a 
member of a sub-committee that had carried 
on negotiations to a considerable extent for 
the institution of a Labour paper. It might 
be asked, Why the delay? There was only 
one thing needed. Unfortunately it was the 
absolute essential, and that was money. He 
liked those delegates who came forward and 
moved this hardy annual, who took up the 
time of the Conference in talking on points 
upon which there was general agreement, but 
who did not say a word as to where the Execu¬ 
tive was to get the ^150,000 or ^200,000 
that might be necessary successfully to float 
a daily Labour newspaper. The resolution 
before the Conference asked the Executive to 
take immediate steps to print. Well, if it 
could do it work might be found for the prin¬ 
ters in dispute, but it could not be done with 
the present exchequer. No, they must possess 
their souls in patience a little longer. The 
Executive had not dropped the matter, but it 
was kept prominently before it. When it 
could see its way through the Osborne Judg¬ 
ment, and when it could be supported by some 
of the Compositors’ funds and those of other 
societies, they would have a paper. He there¬ 
fore appealed to the Compositors to withdraw 
the resolution. To carry it was merely giving 
expression to a pious opinion, because they 
were not in a position to take immediate steps 
to print a paper. They should recognise that. 
The Executive would report upon the matter 
as speedily as it possibly could. 

Mr. W. H. Taylor said that it was not the 
London Society of Compositors that had in¬ 
structed him to move the resolution, but the 
voluntary society connected with it. 

Mr. Henderson said that if that was correct 
it strengthened his point, for he was sure the 
voluntary association had no money. 


A Delegate asked whether the Executive 
had considered the question of finance at all, 
and whether it had made any effort to get any. 

Mr. Henderson replied that the matter had 
been carried so far that a circular was actually 
prepared when the Osborne Judgment came 
upon them. 

A Delegate asked if it was right to say that 
the Osborne Judgment prevented Trade Unions 
from investing their funds in a newspaper. 

Mr. Henderson said he was strongly of 
opinion that it did. 

Mr. J. Cross (Textile) said he thought 
everyone would remember that some years be¬ 
fore a canvass was taken o«f the societies 
affiliated to the Trade Union Congress and the 
result very plainly showed that the societies 
were not at all in favour of a weekly, let 
alone a daily, newspaper. The passing of the 
resolution would, it seemed to him, be an act 
of foolishness, for it would get no further. 

Mr. W. H. Taylor said that after the reply 
of Mr. Henderson he would withdraw the 
resolution. 

motor legislation. 

Mr. A. Smith (London Cabdrivers) moved 
the following :— 

That this Conference instructs the Labour 
Party to get the Motor Car Act of 1903 
amended so far as it affects motor cabdrivers 
in sub-section 2 of section 3, wherein a 
driver has to pay 55. in addition to the 5s. 
he pays to the authorities at Scotland Yard, 
for the privilege of driving a cab. 

He said if it concerned a piece of work they 
could do themselves they would not trouble the 
Labour Party at all. Unfortunately for them, 
they were working under something like one 
hundred Acts of Parliament, and when motors 
came along another Act was passed, namely, 
the Motor Act. The point was that they were 
compelled under the Hackney Carriage Acts of 
London to pay 5s. a year to Scotland Yard for 
the privilege of obtaining a living, and then the 
County Council, under the Motor Act, de¬ 
manded another 5s. That was a penalty upon 
a workman—although the law said they were 
not workmen—who was trying to obtain a 
living. They had approached the authorities and 
had been informed that they could do nothing 
because it was an Act of Parliament, and 
therefore the cabdrivers felt compelled to put 
down a resolution asking for the assistance of 
the Labour Members in the House of Com¬ 
mons. His men asked him why they paid the 
Conference fees when nothing was done for 
them. He wished to be able to tell them that 
although the Conference discussed general 
matters, it still was able to devote a few 
minutes in discussing a matter of this kind. 

The resolution was formally seconded and 
carried unanimously. 

the blind. 

Mr. G. R. Shepherd (Dundee L.R.C.) moved 
the following :— 

That this Conference urges upon His 
Majesty’s Government the necessity of 
making adequate provision for the blind by 
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placing the responsibility upon one of the 
State Departments of providing for the 
maintenance of the dependent blind by — 

(1) The provision of Technical Schools 
for the capable blind, who can be made 
industrially self-supporting ; 

(2) The establishment of National and 
Municipal Workshops, with the guarantee 
of a real living wage ; 

(3) For the incapable and infirm blind, 
their maintenance by pensions adequate 
to keep them in a proper and humane 
manner. 

Further, we express our approval of the 
Blind Aid Bill, and call upon the Govern¬ 
ment to afford facilities for its speedy 
passage into law. 

He thought it would be unnecessary for him 
to say that the blind people of the country 
had the sympathy of the Conference, and it 
would do everything possible for them. His 
organisation was wishful for the Party in Par¬ 
liament to do all they could to get the Bill 
passed into law. 

Mr. J. T. Brownlie (A.S.E.) seconded, and 
said that the London County Council had a 
college for the blind, and those who were there 
for some time and had acquired sufficient 
knowledge to pass for a scholarship were then 
removed to a voluntary institution, but the 
London County Council had no compulsory 
powers over the students, and many boys who 
were showing remarkable aptitude in picking 
up a trade were taken away by their parents. 

Mr. H. Twist (Miners) said he thought'the 
Labour Party ought to take the Blind Aid Bill 
seriously. There Were 34,000 blind people 
in this country ; there were 25,000 begging; 
and there were about 7,000 getting their living 
by work of some kind. There were trusts in 
aid of the blind amounting to three million 
pounds, and altogether, in interest on invested 
capital and Government grants, there was a 
substantial sum yearly at the disposal of 
voluntary institutions, and yet with all that 
money 25,000 of the blind were by the wayside 
begging. He thought the Party ought to do 
its best to get the Government to take the Bill 
up and endeavour to have all the money that 
was in Chancery utilised for the benefit of the 
blind for whom it was intended. 

The resolution was put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

'LICENSING LEGISLATION. 

Mr. G. Harrison (Coopers) moved the fol¬ 
lowing resolution : — 

That the Parliamentary Party be in¬ 
structed to use their undoubted influence to 
ensure that brewers’ and distillers’ licences 
be granted only on the condition that such 
firms pay the Trade Union rate of wage in 
all departments, or, where no Trade Union 
exists, the prevailing rate of pay in the 
district. 

He said that what they asked was that in 
return for the grant of a monopoly for a mere 
nominal sum as licence duty their employers 
should be compelled to recognise the Trade 
Union rate. Perhaps some of the delegates 


would say it was a question for the Trade 
Unions to take up, but everyone knew that 
they were up against the mightiest employers 
in the country, and he did not believe any in¬ 
dustry employed more unorganised labour than 
the brewing industry. There was the greatest 
difficulty to get anything like Trade Unionism 
recognised, for the simple reason that in the 
bulk of the breweries and distilleries the coopers 
were the only organised workmen. By the 
resolution they were only asking for what the 
Government had acknowledged in granting 
the Fair Wage Clause in Government con¬ 
tracts. 

Mr. J. Wilson (Scottish Miners) formally 
seconded. 

Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P. (Gasworkers and 
General Labourers), said he did not think the 
Conference should pass a resolution unless it 
could be acted upon. The resolution spoke of 
the undoubted influence of the Labour Party 
with regard to the issue of licences. In what 
way could it be shown that the Party had any 
influence with the body that issued the licences 
—the Justices? If the question of the griev¬ 
ances of the brewery employees could be shown 
to have any relation to the question of fair 
contracts, there would be something in the 
resolution, but it could have no relation to 
Government contracts only in so far as the 
Government might buy from breweries, and 
surely that would be so small as to be beneath 
notice. He thought the Conference could not 
declare that the Party had any influence in the 
matter. It was a resolution upon which the 
Labour Party could not act, and therefore he 
thought it should not be carried. 

Mr. E. H. Jarvis (Amalgamated Carpenters 
and Joiners) failed to- see what could be done 
by the Party in the House of Commons. What 
might be done would be to get the assistance 
of Trade unionists throughout the country to 
refuse to deal with those breweries where the 
conditions were not fair. 

The resolution was put and declared lost. 

offices. 

Councillor J. H. Banks (Poplar L.R.C.) 
moved the following composite resolution :— 

This Conference is of opinion that all 
offices and places in which clerks have to 
work should be subject to provisions of the 
Factory Acts, and hereby instructs the Party 
in Parliament to endeavour to secure the 
passing of the Bills to this effect promoted by 
the National Union of Clerks and the Rail¬ 
way Clerks’ Association. 

He said that the resolution asked for two 
things. One was that in all offices and places 
where clerks had to work they should be 
placed under the provisions of the Factory and 
Workshop Acts. It was found that 25 per 
cent, of the clerks died from consumption, and 
33! per cent, of the deaths were due to some 
form of lung disease. Further, 50 per cent, 
of those who died from consumption passed 
away between the ages of 25 and 30 years of 
age. Anyone considering those figures must 
know that this was an urgent question and 
one that the Party should deal with as 
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speedily and as effectively as possible. He 
wished the Conference to instruct the Party 
to do its best in the promotion of the two 
Bills before Parliament dealing with the 
subject. 

Mr. H. H. Elvin (Clerks) seconding, said 
he would like to give two illustrations to show 
the importance of the question. He had heard 
only recently of an office that had no windows, 
but only a skylight, which, when open, 
allowed the rain to enter. It was generally 
kept closed, and consequently therefore air very 
rarely found its way in. The office was 
heated with a somewhat ancient gas stove, 
which gave off obnoxious fumes. There was 
a large decayed iron pipe from the floor to 
the ceiling, which was the cause of a frightful 
odour being mixed with the fumes referred to. 
The w.c. and lavatory were on the same floor, 
divided by a door, and both out of order. As 
the office was situated near Billingsgate 
Market, fishy clogs came into it. The floor 
was only washed^ not scrubbed, generally with 
cold water in the summer and warm in the 
winter. The office mats were soaked with 
years of fishy slime and dirt, and were never 
properly shaken. The other illustration would 
show the importance of the question so far 
as women clerks were concerned. Some twelve 
months previously, a girl belonging to a family 
who were able to support her without her 
going out to work, decided to enter a business 
career. She was a fine, strapping, bonny girl, 
and, less than a fortnight ago, she was 
buried. She died of galloping consumption, 
the germs of which she secured in the office 
in which she worked. He thought the Con¬ 
ference would be able to see from those two 
cases, and from many more he could give them, 
of the harmful effects' the conditions under 
which the clerks worked had upon their health. 

Mr. A. G. Walkden (Railway Clerks), 
speaking in support of the resolution, said 
there were 70,000 railway clerks in the country. 
There were young men who had not been in 
the service for many years but were utterly 
broken down in health, and when the cause 
was inquired into it was found to be the bad 
condition of the offices. Most clerks were 
members of superannuation funds, and it was 
thereby possible to obtain evidence which went 
to show that the mortality was most unduly 
high. It was' almost double what it was in 
the ordinary walks of life. He had found 
cases where the early clerks went on duty to 
deal with Billingsgate fish ; they would finish 
perhaps at four in the evening. Then another 
.earn of men would go on in the same office, 
work right through the night in gas light, 
and, when they finished, the early clerks would 
come on again. The place never got cool or 
sweet, with disastrous results on their health. 

Mr. W. J. Ash (Postal Telegraph Clerks) 
said he would like to point out that the 
Government claimed exemption for all their 
offices from the Factory Acts. He thought 
the Conference would agree that was a great 
shame, and therefore he asked the Labour 
Party to remember when any of the Bills 
mentioned came on that the Government did 


claim exemption, and see that the Government 
offices were included in the Bill. 

The resolution was put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

HOUSE LETTING (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. G. R. Shepherd (Dundee L.R.C.) 
moved the following :— 

That this Conference calls upon the 
Government to reintroduce the House Letting 
(Scotland) Bill, and urges the Parliamentary 
Labour Party to take such steps as they con¬ 
sider necessary to bring pressure to bear 
upon its support. 

He said they wished the Scottish working man 
placed under the same conditions as the English, 
working man, so that he could move about 
whenever it suited his purpose, which would 
also be an advantage to the Labour movement 
in Scotland. 

Mr. J. W. Hogg (Scottish Bakers) seconded, 
and said that in Scotland they had to take 
their houses, not from one year’s end to the 
other, but for sixteen months at a time. They 
had to take their houses in the beginning of 
February and terminate the tenancy in May of 
the following year. They therefore desired 
that the Bill should be carried into law. 

The resolution was put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

eight-hour day. 

Mr. \\ Thorne, M.P. (Gasworkers and 
General Labourers), moved the following:— 

Seeing that the Eight Hours Working 
Day is one of the important preliminary 
steps towards the ultimate emancipation of 
the working class from the yoke of Capital 
and will better their conditions, will lessen 
the number of unemployed workers, improve 
the quality of work, increase the intelligence, 
health, and strength of the people, and will 
assure the working class of some leisure for 
Trade Union and Political organisation, the 
agitation for the Eight Hours Day must be 
carried on; for it is only by legislation that 
it can be permanently “ secured. As a means 
for securing a legal Eight Hours Day, this 
Conference recommends that Trade Union 
and Socialist organisations of the working 
class affiliated to the Labour Party com¬ 
mence at once a vigorous agitation, by means 
of lectures and demonstrations, and that 
representatives of the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons, and on all Municipal 
bodies, from time to time bring forward 
Bills and. resolutions for the limitation of the 
hours of labour to eight per day; and that 
the Executive Council be authorised to 
organise lectures and demonstrations in 
accordance with the terms of this resolution. 
He said that the Right to Work Bill dealt with 
the unemployed, and this resolution dealt with 
the men in employment. It asked that 
organisations should set up a great agitation 
in favour of the principle of an eight-hour 
working day. There had lately been an agita¬ 
tion for the reduction of armaments, and no 
doubt the result was that a great number of 
people accepted the principle advocated. If an 
agitation was set on foot for an eight-hour day 
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people would get to understand that if it was 
brought about there would not be the inhuman 
competition that was taking place, and the 
employers would not be, able to do as they did 
at the present time. He was not foolish 
enough to believe that a general eight-hour day 
would absorb all the men and women out of 
work, but there were a large number of people 
who believed that in consequence of the speeding 
up and new inventions a reduction in the work¬ 
ing hours must take place. If they took the 
returns of the organisations that paid out-of- 
work benefit they would find that even now, 
in the midst of a boom in trade, there were 
4 per cent, unemployed, and in the last 
period of good trade there were only 2 per 
cent. If that tendency was allowed to con¬ 
tinue it would eventually be found that the 
percentage of unemployed would be from 6 to 
8 even in times of good-trade. 

Mr. W. Marsland (Textile) seconded, as a 
representative of the Lancashire cotton trade, 
and his reason for doing so was because the 
Card Room Workers had withdrawn their 
resolution on the same subject and an impres¬ 
sion might get abroad that the Lancashire 
cotton operatives were not in favour of the 
principle if some representative did not get up 
and say a word. 

Councillor A. Gould (Amalgamated Car¬ 
penters and Joiners) supported the resolution. 

Mr. J. Edge (Textile) said that the reason 
for the withdrawal of the resolution by the 
Card Room Workers was t© stop overlapping. 
The Right to Work and Unemployment resolu¬ 
tions covered what they wanted, and therefore, 
to save the time of the Conference, they with¬ 
drew the resolution. 

Mr. J. Bruce Glasier (I.L.P.) said he 
would like to remind the Conference that an 
eight-hours agitation was started some thirty 
or forty years ago, and the magnificent triumph 
of the Australian LabourParty was founded upon 
a similar agitation. There was great need for 
an appeal to be made to the workers in the hope 
of some great advance towards an improvement 
of industrial conditions, and a special agitation 
would educate and stimulate the entire move¬ 
ment. The Conference had passed a resolution 
dealing with railways and another dealing with 
bakehouses. He thought they would do better 
if, instead of asking the Government to deal 
with the conditions under private monopolies of 
railways and the private enterprises of bake¬ 
houses, they agitated that the State should 
own the railways and should own and run the 
bakehouses. 

Mr. T. Shaw (Textile) said that in Lanca¬ 
shire carpenters could be seen working on an 
average forty-eight hours per week, and the 
men, women, and children in the textile in¬ 
dustry were working 52^. Why should not his 
people work as limited a number of hours as 
the up-grown strong man ? The textile workers 
were decidedly in favour of the forty-eight hour 
week. 

The resolution was put and declared carried. 

PENSIONS. 

A resolution under this heading fell to the 
ground, the representative of the organisation 
responsible not being present. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

Mr. T. Thompson (Woolwich Trades Coun¬ 
cil) moved the following— 

That this Conference urges the Labour 
Party in the House of Commons to press for 
amendment of the Old Age Pensions scheme 
to secure, on a non-contributory basis, that 
all persons shall receive not less than 10s. 
per week on reaching the age of 60 years, or 
before that age if incapacitated by accident 
or infirmity. 

He said he thought this was a question the 
Labour Party should take up in the coming 
Session, for very likely they would not be in as 
strong a position again for some time. 

The resolution was formally seconded, and 
carried unanimously. 

LABOUR EXCHANGES. 

Mr. J. Stokes (London Trades Council) 
moved the following composite resolution :— 

That, in the opinion of this Conference : 

(a) The establishment of Labour Ex¬ 
changes, without providing means for setting 
the unemployed to work, is only tabulating, 
without attempting to solve, this most 
serious social question. 

(b) In connection with Labour Exchanges 
there should be in every district Advisory 
Committees, consisting of men and women 
with knowledge of industrial conditions. 

(c) The present method pursued by the 
officials in charge of the Exchanges in send¬ 
ing several applicants to respond to one call 
is prejudicial to the workers, and is fruitful 
of great hardships to the unsuccessful, and in 
place of this “ one person one job ” should 
be the method observed. 

(d) It should be incumbent upon each em¬ 
ployer in each and every area covered by a 
Labour Exchange to make to the manager 
thereof a return showing the wages of time- 
workers and prices for piecework of each 
section of the workpeople in their employ, 
and every alteration of same should, within 
seven days of its coming into operation, be 
reported to the manager, who should provide 
a register and enter therein the information 
received, and every worker replying to re¬ 
quests for employees should have access to 
such portion oj the register as deals with 
the particular trade or calling that the 
employer belongs to. 

( e) A regulation should be issued bv the offi¬ 
cers in charge of Labour Exchanges that, upon 
notification being received of any dispute or 
lock-out of any trade or industry in any dis¬ 
trict, they should immediately cease to place 
in communication the employers and work¬ 
people in that particular trade or industry, as 
far as the affected industry is concerned. 

( f) The system already started of dealing 
with juvenile applicants by means of local 
Advisory Committees, which must include 
representatives of the Education Authorities, 
as well as of the Labour Exchanges, should 
be developed and made universal with as little 
delay as possible. 

(g) The Exchanges should themselves set a 
higher standard of wages than at present for 
their employees. 
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The mover wished to say at the commencement 
that they had no objection to the institution of 
Labour Exchanges as Labour Exchanges. As 
they were being administered at the present 
time they were proving to be nothing more than 
Exchanges of Labour pure and simple. It was 
all very well for Cabinet Ministers to speak of 
the large number of vacancies that had been 
filled through the agency of the Labour Ex¬ 
changes, but they should bear in mind that the 
vacancies could as easily have been filled by 
the Unions of any particular industry had the 
Labour Exchange officials asked them to do so. 
In so far as the Exchanges served as tabulat¬ 
ing agencies they served a useful function. 
The great evil, to his mind, was the existing 
regulations ; the fact of sending more than one 
man after a job was an abominable thing. 
One case that had come to his notice with 
regard to the administration was that of a 
french polisher. He asked the manager why it 
was he had not been -sent to a particular job, 
and the manager replied that he did not think 
he had the necessary qualifications. The 
President of the Board of Trade was written 
to and asked to give his definition of the par¬ 
ticular regulation, and he replied to the effect 
that the manager of the Exchange should decide 
as to what the qualifications of the person 
registering were. He (the speaker) might be 
a good judge as to whether a man was a good 
bottle blower, but he would be a poor judge as 
to whether a man was a good cabinet maker, 
and no man in charge of a Labour Exchange 
should have the power to select persons in the 
way described. Another point was, that in the 
case of a dispute, whether it was a lock-out or 
a strike, no Labour Exchange should be used 
for the purpose of supplying labour at all in 
any form. It would be better if the Labour 
Exchange in the particular locality were 
entirely closed. The resolution also asked that 
whether there was a dispute on or not the rate 
of wages to be paid should be stated before the 
person was sent to make application for the 
job. It was a question that ought to be faced 
now and fought out before the Labour Ex¬ 
changes developed into a higher form of 
bureaucracy. There was no doubt that the 
Exchanges were introduced to get right behind 
the Trade Union movement. He asked the 
Conference to say that these Exchanges should 
be used no longer to provide blackleg labour, as- 
undoubtedly they had been. 

Miss Margaret Bondfield (Women’s Labour 
League) seconded, and said she wished to 
direct special attention to clause (&), which 
asked that Advisory Committees consisting of 
men and women with a knowledge of industrial 
conditions should be in every district. She 
wished to urge that women especially had an 
obligation to fulfil in this matter. It could not 
be left to the Charity Organisation Society. 
She urged the delegates to interest their wives 
in the question in order that they might fit 
themselves to do something. With regard to 
the co-operation between the Exchanges and 
the Education Authorities, many Education 
Authorities were reactionary, and in those 
cases where they were the Labour movement 
ought to face its responsibilities and be active 
in the matter. Finally, her organisation was 


particularly interested in trying to emphasise 
that there should be in the Exchanges the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. Women 
could be found in the Exchanges doing for less 
wages practically identical work that men were 
doing. That was a form of blacklegging she 
strongly objected to, and she wanted the help 
of the Conference to end it. 

Mr. G. Rowlerson (Tailors) said that in 
proof of the statement made by the mover that 
the Exchanges were simply means of exchange, 
and did not find employment, he might say 
that he knew of a case where a man in 
Brighton, knowing that the employers were 
advertising for workers, registered himself, 
and found that they did not want to employ 
unemployed men at all, but men who were 
partially employed and wanted more work. 
The sweating employers were simply using the 
Exchanges to regulate their business, and at 
the same time denying the right of employment 
to the genuine unemployed man. 

Mr. Ben Turner (Weavers) supported the 
resolution, and said he was glad to hear the 
mover make the observation that he had no 
objection to Labour Exchanges as such, 
because it was as well to remember that the 
Labour Party’s Unemployed Bill sought to set 
up Labour Exchanges. He thought it was 
quite right that women should be appointed 
on to the Advisory Committees, not perhaps in 
the same number, but they certainly had the 
same right to be represented, especially in 
those places where large numbers of women 
were members of trade unions. He believed 
that as yet there were only four or five com¬ 
mittees in existence, and it was not known 
what they could do and what their duties were. 
There were not enough of them, and they 
should seek to get more. He also thought that 
the Advisory Committee should as far as 
possible raise the question of strikes and lock¬ 
outs simultaneously in the various towns. They 
should, say at the quarterly meeting, raise the 
question that when there is a strike or a lock¬ 
out the Exchange should stop dealing with the 
place where the dispute is going on. Respecting 
clause (g) he was quite certain that the wages 
paid to some of the employees in the Exchanges 
were not sufficient for men, irrespective of 
women. He believed some were paid at 24s. a 
week. That was not a man’s wage. He 
wished to urge that the movement should try 
as far as possible to have constructive criticism 
of the Labour Exchanges. Those who hap¬ 
pened to be upon the Advisory Committees 
would welcome constructive criticism and 
suggestions. The Trades Councils in Lanca¬ 
shire had been asked to send any suggestions 
to the Advisory Committees, and if the co¬ 
operation of the Trade Union branches and the 
Trades Councils was secured they would be 
doing more wisely than condemning the 
Exchanges all the time. 

Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., said he thought it 
would be welt to try to centre attention on 
clause ( e ) of the resolution. He was convinced 
that much of the prejudice that existed against 
the Labour Exchanges was the outcome of 
the management of the Exchanges' during 
trade disputes ; but the Conference should not 
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overlook the fact that the regulation now in 
operation with regard to trade disputes was 
agreed upon by a conference of representatives 
of organised Labour. At that conference to 
consider the proposed regulations he proposed 
that in the case of a trade dispute the whole 
machinery of the Exchange should be put out 
of gear, and there were only five supporters to 
his proposal. He was glad that in this com¬ 
posite resolution it was clearly laid down that 
the present policy should be altered, and he 
hoped the new Executive would have instruc¬ 
tions to take the matter before the Joint Board, 
and from there to the Board of Trade, and 
secure that the present regulation will be 
abandoned. 

Mr. H. Quelch (London Trades Council) 
said the Exchanges must be one way or the 
other ; they must be either for Trade Unionism 
or against it. Therefore he said that the 
Exchanges ought to be under the control of 
organised labour, and that under no circum¬ 
stances ought any kind of labour to be supplied 
at less than Trade Union conditions. With 
regard to the clause on the question of disputes, 
he had found that on every occasion where 
there was a dispute that was precisely the time 
when the Labour Exchange was most active. 
He happened to be in a position of some 
authority in a printing establishment, and as 
soon as the difficulty arose in the printing 
trade a circular was received from the Ex¬ 
change to the effect that at the Exchange they 
were prepared to supply men in all departments 
of the industry. That was what was found. 
Everywhere the Labour Exchanges had insti¬ 
tuted themselves as nothing mGre or less than 
blackleg agencies, and they must be that until 
they were prepared to maintain Trade. Union 
conditions. That was the constructive side of 
the proposals. A certain standard as to hours 
of labour and rates of pay was laid down, and 
what was the use of the Labour Party unless 
it was to insist in the House of Commons upon 
that standard. There was in all Government 
contracts a fair wages clause. It was con¬ 
tended that no Government contract should be 
given to any firm that did not conform to Trade 
Union conditions. If that was so, the same 
principles should be applied in connection with 
the Labour Exchanges. It was from that 
standpoint that the resolution had been con¬ 
structed, and he asked the Conference to 
accept it. 

It was decided at this point to adjourn for 
the day, but before doing so the voting for the 
Executive Committee was announced as 
follows :— 

ELECTION OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


TRADE UNION SECTION. 

Elected. 

W. C. Robinson ( Textile Workers) 1,211 

B. Turner (Weavers) . 1,149 

J. R. Clynes, M.P. ( Gasworkers) 1,139 

A. Onions ( Miners ’ Federation) ... 1,134 

A. Henderson, M.P. (Ironfounders) 1,121 

G. H. Roberts, M.P. ( Typographi¬ 
cal Association) . 1,008 

W. Walker ( Amal. Carpenters) ... 964 


J. J. Stephenson (A.S.E.) . 912 

H. Orbell ( Dock Workers) . 828 

J. Hodge, M.P. ( Steel Smelters) ... 619 

R. J. Wilson (Co-op. Employees) ... 472 

Not Elected. 

J. Anderson (Stevedores) . 449 

J. Twomey (Amal. Labourers) . 372 

D. Jones (Prudential Assurance 

Agents) . 240 

TRADES COUNCILS AND LOCAL LABOUR PARTIES. 
Elected. 

Tom Fox (Manchester T.C.) . 38 

Not Elected. 

S. Walsh (Ince Labour Party) . 20 

J. Berry (Wolverhampton T.C.) ... 4 

H. H. Elvin (Ilford and District 

t.c.) .:. 4 


SOCIALIST SECTION. 
(Unopposed.) 

J. ICeir Hardie, M.P. (I.L.P.). 
W. C. Anderson (I.L.P.). 

Edw. R. Pease (Fabian Society). 

SECRETARY. 

(Unopposed.) 

J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. 


FRIDAY’S SITTING. 

labour exchanges (continued). 

Mr. W. Walker (Amalgamated Carpenters 
and Joiners) said that whatever might be the 
opinion of Exchanges, as at present operated, 
at least they formed the germ of what could be 
a very useful auxiliary to Labour forces in the 
future. He desired to call special attention to 
clause (d) in the resolution, which asked that 
every employer should be called upon to for¬ 
ward to the Exchange a list of all the work¬ 
people in his employment and their wages and 
conditions. He thought it would be conceded 
that the first essential to progress was-informa¬ 
tion, and unless they got the information they 
would not have a solid basis to work upon. 
During the past five months there had been a 
crusade against sweated labour in Belfast, and 
the chief difficulty experienced was to get to 
know the variations of wages in different em¬ 
ployments. He suggested that the best safe¬ 
guard for the good employer and the best 
protection to the sweated worker was that 
they should be able to put their fingers on the 
lowest paid workers and be able to hold up as 
an example the highest wages paid in the 
district. 

Mr. A. W. Raynor (Battersea Labour Party) 
said that anything that would do away with 
the miserable farce of men wearing out their 
boots in search of employment was a good 
movement. Now was the time, when the 
movement was in its infancy, for the Con- 
■fereace to lay down what they thought was the 
best way to manage the Exchanges. They did 
not want them to be merely Spanish Inquisi¬ 
tions in regard to labour. A man was asked 
who his last employer was and how long he 
was there, and also for particulars as to the 
job before that and the job before that again. 
He did not think it was necessary to find out 
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the ability of a mechanic that they should know 
all about his four previous employers. That 
was no test of character or ability. With 
regard to union or non-union labour, it was 
said that the Exchanges had no right to ask 
whether a man was union or non-union. But 
that question was asked, and it must be asked 
for a reason, and the Labour movement had a 
right to know whether that reason was to 
benefit the union or the non-union man. He 
simply asked that there should be no undue 
preference given to unorganised labour. In 
times of dispute the present regulation was 
that the manager had to tell the person register¬ 
ing that there was a dispute at such and such 
a works and say, “ I have told you of it, and 
you can go and get work if you like.” That 
might be all right for some people, but to his 
mind it was a mild way of persuading men to 
go and get work. The Exchange during the 
time of dispute should be put out of gear alto¬ 
gether. With regard to Advisory Committees, 
he believed there was to be one Committee for 
each county. What was one Committee for the 
County of London, where there were twenty- 
nine boroughs? He suggested that an en¬ 
deavour should be made to get a Committee 
for every borough. 

Mr. H. Orbell (Dock, Wharf, Riverside, 
etc.) said many cases could be quoted which 
_would show the necessity for a change being 
made. He simply wanted to cite 'one that 
happened recently in Bristol. In Bristol a 
very benevolent firm had a dispute with their 
lads— or at least they did not call it a dispute— 
concerning a reduction of wages. But the fact 
was that the firm had what they called an 
adjustment, and this adjustment, although it 
meant an average of fourteen pence per week 
less to the men and women and sevenpence per 
week less to the boys, the boys only realised 
that it was a reduction. It did not matter to 
the boys what name was given to it ; they 
only knew they were getting sevenpence a 
week less, and some of them left work, and, 
not belonging to any society, they went along 
to the local I.L.P. and. solicited help. An 
interview took place with the employer in 
question, and he pointed out that there was no 
dispute whatever, and gave as proof of that 
that the places of the twenty-five or twenty-six 
boys who had left had been filled by boys at 
less wages. Eventually it was discovered that 
the imported lads had been supplied by the 
Labour Exchange. The Exchange manager 
was asked what he meant by it, and he said 
he was very sorry, but he would tell them what 
had happened. He received a telephone 
message from the firm asking for twenty-five 
lads, and upon liis asking if there was a dis¬ 
pute he received the reply that there was no 
dispute, but simply a readjustment of wages, 
and the boys would not accept it. However, 
the manager told the boys that there was a 
dispute, but that they' could go along and get 
work if they liked. In addition to the places 
being filled up, the boys who were imported 
received in wages from 5s. to Ss. per week, 
as against the 9s. to 13s. per week that the 
other boys had been receiving. The particular 
Exchange official did all the regulations 
demanded of him. He had not yet seen the 


report of the manager on the case, but he had 
been given to understand that this was how it 
was reported : “ Number of lads secured em¬ 
ployment, 50.” How did that work out? 
Twenty-five lads left work in protest, and 
twenty-five lads were found employment in their 
places. The particular firm were so anxious to 
smooth matters over that they gave the twenty- 
five lads who struck good characters, and on 
this the Exchange manager set to work and 
found situations for them. So in this case, 
although the report stated that fifty lads had 
been found work, as a matter of fact there 
were only twenty-five. He hoped the Confer¬ 
ence would agree that when a dispute was in 
progress the Exchange should at once shut 
down so far as the particular works was 
concerned. 

Mr. H. H. Schloesser (Fabian) said he 
belonged to a Union that had not yet been 
affiliated, namely, the Bar. In his opinion a 
great many of the difficulties of the Labour 
Exchanges arose from the fact that the Board 
of Trade had been given practically a free 
hand and allowed to do exactly as it liked. 
He hoped, if the resolution was passed, that 
the Party would see that definite statutory 
duties were cast upon the Board of Trade to 
open Labour Exchanges in every populous 
district and compel them to appoint Advisory 
Committees also, upon which there should be 
a proportionate number of working-class repre¬ 
sentatives. Even more had to be done. These 
Committees at present had no definite specific 
statutory duties, but only acted when the 
Board of Trade chose to consult them. Mr. 
Turner had said that the Right to Work Bill 
itself set up Advisory Committees in every 
district. The whole scheme of the Right to 
Work Bill was that there should be a linking 
up between the unemployment authority and 
the Labour Exchanges, and therefore it should 
be made compulsory for the Board of Trade 
to set up in every county borough and every 
urban district that had more than 20,000 in¬ 
habitants an Advisory Committee, and should 
be compelled to give a fair proportion of seats 
on those Committees to representatives of the 
workers. The Board of Trade should also be 
compelled to take the advice of those Com¬ 
mittees. He believed that progress lay in that 
direction. 

Mr. H. J. Harvey (Blackburn Trades 
Council) said that his Council asked for power 
to select representatives to go on the Advisory 
Committee. Nothing was said for months 
afterwards, and then certain persons were 
asked to allow themselves to be included on 
the Juvenile Advisory Board. The matter was 
brought before th^ Executive of the Trades 
Council, and those persons were advised to 
withhold their consent until further correspond¬ 
ence had taken place with the Board of Trade. 
As a result the superintendent of the Lanca¬ 
shire district interviewed the Executive and 
said that the Trade Unions had no right what¬ 
ever in the selection of representatives. 
Ultimately, the Trades Council gave their con¬ 
sent to the members to accept the offer. It 
should be the duty of the Labour Party to see 
that the trade organisations had a voice in the 
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selection of their representatives. It was 
perfectly true that industries were represented, 
but, at the same time, those representatives 
could not go to their own organisations and 
divulge and discuss the business that had been 
before them. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the vote be taken. 

The resolution was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

RESOLUTION II. 

Coun. Whittaker (Wolverhampton Trades 
Council) moved the following resolution :— 

That the Labour Party should do all in its 
power to press the Board of Trade to provide 
the necessary accommodation for Trades 
Councils and Trade Union branches to hold 
their necessary meetings in the Labour Ex¬ 
change buildings in the various towns, 
believing that it is most essential that Labour 
men should be in close contact with the 
management of these establishments if they 
are not to become a menace to Trade 
Unionism. 

In support of the resolution he desired to say 
that some time ago a circular was issued to 
the various Corporations and Education Au¬ 
thorities asking them to do what they could 
to make some provision for the work of the 
Trade Unions. In some towns the response to 
that request had been very meagre indeed. 
His Council thought that as the Board of 
Trade was at present considering the building 
of places in those towns where at present they 
had only temporarv accommodation, this was 
the time for the Labour Party to consider 
whether or not it would be better for the Trade 
Unions and Trades Councils to hold their meet¬ 
ings away from the public-houses and in a 
better atmosphere. It was a bad thing for a 
man who was out of work to have to go to a 
public-house to sign the book and receive his 
out-of-work pay. 

Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., seconded. 

Mr. W. Holmes (I.L.P.) said it seemed to 
him that instead of asking the Government to 
provide for their meeting places, they should 
provide them themselves. -They should have 
their own money under their own control, and 
make their Trade Union offices a general meet¬ 
ing ground for all Labour associations. He 
hoped the Conference would not ask the 
Government to provide these meeting places, 
because there was a danger that the Unions 
might be controlled by the Government to their 
destruction rather than to their gain. 

The resolution was put and a card vote 
resulted as follows :— 

Eor the resolution... ... 1,106,000 

Against . 178,000 

OSBORNE JUDGMENT. 

Mr. W. H. Taylor (Compositors) moved 
the following composite resolution : — 

That the legitimate functions of Trade 
Unions having been curtailed by injunctions 
based upon a limited and narrow interpreta¬ 
tion of Trade Union Law, this Conference 
instructs the Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party immediately to re-introduce 


their Bill to secure the principle of majority 
rule by the reversal of the Osborne Judgments 

He said he wished to make one point, which 
was that no member of a Trade Union had a 
conscientious objection to submit grievances 
to the tribunal of his own Union and had to 
go, as Mr. Osborne did, to the courts. It was 
a common practice in all other questions that 
if a man had an objection or a grievance of 
any kind he should submit it to his committee. 

A Delegate formally seconded. 

Mr. J. Cavanagh (Builders’ Labourers) said 
that during the election. the statement was 
made that Mr. Asquith had promised to intro¬ 
duce a Bill reversing the Osborne Judgment, 
but with the proviso that contributions were 
to be voluntary. What he wished to know 
was whether the Parliamentary Party were 
going to stand out for the reversal of the 
decision altogether, whereby when a majority 
in a Union decided on a levy it. would be 
compulsory on the whole of the members, and 
not accept a go-as-you-please policy on the part 
of the members. 

The resolution was put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

RECOMMENDATION FROM STANDING ORDERS 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. J. Hill reported a recommendation from 
the Standing Orders Committee that facilities 
should be given for the moving of a resolution 
on Scottish Evictions. 

Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., protested. 

Mr. D. Gilmour (Miners) replied that it 
was a matter of extreme urgency. 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

EVICTIONS. 

Mr. D. Gilmour then moved the following : 

That, pending the passing of a law to 
prevent evictions of workmen and their 
families from houses owned by employers 
while trade disputes are in progress, we urge 
the Labour Party to insist on the Govern¬ 
ment restoring the defence against evictions 
in Scotland which has been taken away by 
the Sheriff Courts ( Scotland ) Act, in viola¬ 
tion of a pledge given by the Lord Advocate 
(Mr. Shaw), who was responsible for the 
measure. 

He said the delegates were all agreed that evic¬ 
tions during trade disputes should be prevented. 
The Lord Advocate had introduced a Bill three 
years ago, and it was discovered that the Bill 
was taking away the right of workmen to 
appeal from court to court. Mr. MacDonald, 
Mr. Steadman, and representatives of the 
Miners’ Federation interviewed the Lord 
Advocate and got a distinct pledge from him 
that the law would not be altered, and that his 
instructions were only to alter the form of 
procedure. It was eventually discovered that 
the law had been altered, and now it was 
entirely in the hands of the Sheriffs of Scot¬ 
land to give the workman more than five days 
to leave his house. Surely the Conference 
would'agree that the old law of 170 years ago 
should not be taken away in that backhanded 
way. 
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Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., seconding, 
said that he went with Mr. Gilmour and the 
others to interview the Lord Advocate, who 
said that he had no intention of altering the 
law, but that the Bill under discussion merely 
altered procedure. He said that if the law 
was altered he would see that amending action 
would be taken to prevent the workmen from 
being put in a disabling position such as the 
deputation pointed out. That pledge had not 
been carried out. It was definitely and deci¬ 
sively given, and the Party would certainly do 
its best to see that the pledge was carried out 
in the near future. 

The resolution was put and agreed to. 

RIGHT TO WORK AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Mr. A. Henderson, M.P. (Ironfounders), 
moved the following composite resolution :— 

That.in the opinion of this Conference Un¬ 
employment is an inherent feature of our 
competitive industrial system, and cannot he 
cured by any change in our fiscal policy. It 
therefore calls upon the Government to deal 
with the real causes and the evil effects of 
Unemployment on the lines of the Labour 
Party 1 s Right to Work Bill, and to this end 
demands the establishment of a Ministry of 
Labour, to zvhich shall stand referred the 
establishment and control of Labour Ex¬ 
changes, the provision of State Insurance, 
and maintenance of the regularisation of 
casual labour, and the establishment of a 
forty-eight hour maximum working week. 
The Conference also calls for the undertaking 
of a well-considered programme of works of 
public utility to be carried out by the most 
effective labour available, paid for at not 
less than Trade Union rates and under Trade 
Union conditions. The Conference further 
declares for the complete separation of the 
provision for the unemployed from any Poor 
Law Authority and frojn any stigma of 
pauperism; and earnestly calls upon the 
Labour Party to use their undoubted power 
to its full extent in this Parliament so as to 
secure the carrying of these proposals into 
legislation at the earliest possible moment. 

He said he thought that little time need be 
spent on the resolution, having regard to the 
fact that an exactly similar resolution was 
carried at the previous Conference. He would 
just say that -the Right to Work Bill was nearly 
ready for introduction, and would be one of 
the first Bills to be ballotted for by the Party 
in the forthcoming Session, and he sincerely 
hoped that it would not only be introduced but 
would be pressed vigorously forward. 

Mr. T. Thompson (Woolwich Trades Coun-.. 
cil) formally seconded. 

The resolution was put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

fair wages. 

Mr. T. Thompson (Woolwich Trades Coun¬ 
cil) moved the following composite resolution : 

That this Conference calls upon the Labour 
Members to move a resolution in the House 
of Commons asking the Government to put 
into operation a 305. minimum for a forty- 
eight hour week for all Government factories, 


the same to be included in all Government 

contracts in accordance with the spirit of the 

Fair Wages Resulxitton of the House of 

Commons. 

He said that the Government should set an 
example to other employers by being in the 
first flight. Debates had taken place in the 
House of Commons, and he wished to state 
publicly that the Government workers were 
indebted to the Labour Party for the debate 
that took place in the last Session. He hoped 
that in the next Session a determined attempt 
would be made to get the Government to give 
what was recognised by the best municipal 
authorities in London, namely, 30s. a week, 
which was as low as a man could live on. 

Coun. J. S. Chapman (Chatham Trades 
Council) seconded. 

Mr. J. Wilson (Scottish Miners) opposed the 
resolution. 

A Delegate said that the conditions in the 
Government factory at Holloway were anything 
but ideal; they were a disgrace to the country 
and to any Government. At that factory there 
were not only men who had to go away at the 
week-end with less than Trade Union wages, 
but there were men who went away at the 
week-end with nothing at all. He hoped the 
Labour Members would compel the Govern¬ 
ment to pay a living wage. 

Aid. T. McNamara (Woolwich Workers’ 
Union) said they of the Government service 
were employed bv the public, and if the public 
wanted good servants it should pay good 
wages. Government servants had to go to 
Parliament to ask for a better wage because it 
was Parliament that fixed it. A delegate had 
said that 30s. was a big sum, and that the 
question could be used as a lever to turn out 
those who would not give it. He (the speaker) 
wanted his class to do that, he wanted it to use 
its vote for the purpose of turning out people 
who won’t give it what it wants. The great 
fact that should not be forgotten was that 
almost every municipality in London paid the 
30s. minimum, knowing what it was to live in 
London. 

Mr. D. Gilmour (Miners) said that Mr. 
Wilson had made a statement that would lead 
.the Conference to believe that the miners as 
a body were against the resolution, and he 
(the speaker) wanted to make it clear that the 
miners had passed resolutions in favour of this 
minimum. 

Mrs. Bruce Glasier (I.L.P.) supported the 
resolution. 

Mr. J. H. Jenkins (Shipwrights) also sup¬ 
ported, and hoped the Conference would give 
a unanimous vote for the resolution. He had 
had the privilege of representing a dockyard 
constituency at one time, and although he was 
turned away from that constituency, he still 
believed in the principle advocated in the reso¬ 
lution. Surely it was time that a worker 
received ‘30s. a week. When he was a Ia*d an 
unskilled labourer in a Government dockyard 
received the grand sum of 14s. per week. 

Mr. W. F. Dean (General Union of Carpen¬ 
ters and Joiners) said he desired to point out 
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a little inaccuracy. He believed that a similar 
resolution, only more simple, was carried at 
the Trade Union Congress. It occurred to 
him that the Government might interpret this 
resolution as applying to all workers. 

The resolution was put and declared carried. 

ELECTORAL REFORM. 

Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., moved the follow¬ 
ing composite resolution :— 

That this Conference is of opinion that 
before any scheme for the redistribution of 
electoral powers can be equitable and repre¬ 
sentative it must be preceded by a Reform 
Act, which provides for (i) the enfranchise¬ 
ment of all adults, male and female; (2) the 
shortest possible qualifying period for regis¬ 
tration by duly authorised registration 
officers; (3) the payment of Returning 
Officers’ Expenses arid of Members of Par¬ 
liament from the National Exchequer; (4) 
the holding of all Parliamentary Elections 
on one and the same day, and the exercise 
of one vote only by each elector; (5) the 
strengthening of the Corrupt Practices Act 
in order to secure their application with 
greater stringency and for preventing ex¬ 
traneous organisations incurring expenses 
not accounted for in the official returns ; and 
(6) the prevention of the election of Members 
by a minority vote; and the Executive be 
instructed to prepare Bills on the foregoing 
for introduction during the present Session 
of Parliament. 

He said the resolution was exactly similar to 
one accepted at the previous Conference, with 
the exception of the last few words. Those 
words instructed the Executive to prepare Bills 
in harmony with the foregoing resolutions for 
introduction in the forthcoming session of Par¬ 
liament. He thought they would recognise 
that the stronger the Labour Party became, 
the more it realised its difficulties at election 
times owing to the present electoral system. 
There was a time when the movement took 
very little interest in the question of electoral 
reform, but he hoped that time had gone.- He 
would venture to say that during the last two 
General Elections the Party’s candidates 
realised the serious and embarrassing position 
which'they were in owing to what the Chair¬ 
man had described as our cumbersome elec¬ 
toral system. He had pleasure, therefore, in 
moving the resolution, and hoped that the 
Executive would be able to do something in 
the way of introducing Bills in the forthcom¬ 
ing Session. 

Mr. L. Russell (Cabdrivers) seconded, and 
said that if the resolution was carried, it was 
a definite instruction to the Executive to give 
expression in Bills to the views stated. The 
resolution also made it distinctly clear that the 
Conference would only be satisfied with an 
alteration of the franchise that gave the vote, 
not to one section of the population, but to all 
the men and women throughout the country. 
He thought he would be voicing the opinions 
of the delegates when he said that the Con¬ 
ciliation Bill that was submitted to the last Par¬ 
liament did not have the support of the rank 
and file of the Labour Party.. It simply,\in 
his opinion, intensified the inequalities that 


existed, and would have added to the power of 
the propertied classes by adding a large num¬ 
ber of plural voters. He sincerely hoped that 
when any alteration was made that alteration 
would include all the men and women through¬ 
out the country. 

Mr. J. Keir Hardie, M.P., said he wished 
to call attention to one phrase in the resolu¬ 
tion, and to' express the hope that when the 
Bill came to be drafted the phrase would be 
capable of a very elastic extension. Sub-sec¬ 
tion 3 of the resolution referred to the Pay¬ 
ment of Returning Officers’ Expenses. At 
the present time, as everybody knew, the re¬ 
turning officers’ expenses were only a portion 
of the necessary expenses incurred in a Parlia¬ 
mentary campaign. There was a widely 
growing feeling that the whole question of 
expenditure upon Parliamentary elections was 
in need of close scrutiny and revision. He 
would be in favour of a certain limit being 
imposed upon expenditure, the whole of it to be 
paid from public funds, and it being made 
illegal for the candidate or any outside organi¬ 
sation to spend one single penny over what was 
authorised by the returning officer. Pie wished 
to say a word with regard to what fell from 
the seconder of the resolution concerning the 
Conciliation Bill. The statement made about 
that Bill creating propertied plural voters was 
not correct. The Bill had the support of the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild and organisations 
composed exclusively of working women, and 
the clauses of the Bill were so framed as to 
make it absolutely impossible to create faggot 
or plural voting under its provisions. The 
object of the Conciliation Bill was to remove 
the sex disqualification which now existed, 
and which made it very difficult to get adult 
suffrage. Once women were admitted to the 
franchise the question of adult suffrage would 
come within the sphere of practical politics. 

Mr. A. Hayday (Gasworkers and General 
Labourers) said he hoped that when the Exe¬ 
cutive were considering the question of shorten¬ 
ing the period of qualification, they would also 
see that a clause was inserted providing for 
the transference to any town where any person 
so qualified might have to reside. 

Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., said the Execu¬ 
tive had no hesitation in giving Mr. Hayday 
the assurance he desired, and he would find 
that the resolution made reference to the very 
point. He (the speaker) believed that once 
qualified registration officers were appointed, it 
would be a very easy matter for the man to 
have a certificate to carry from one town to 
another. 

Mr. J. T. Brownlie (A.S.E.) said that if 
the qualifying period was made short there 
would be a great danger of putting power into 
the hands of the wealthy classes to transfer 
votes from one constituency to another to meet 
a strong candidate. 

The resolution vvas put, and declared 
carried. 

RESOLUTION II. 

Mr. PI. Quelcii (London Trades Council) 
moved the following resolution :— 

That no measure dealing with electoral 

reform will be considered satisfactory unless 

it secures Proportional Representation. 
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He said the resolution did not ask the Con¬ 
ference to commit itself to any scheme of pro¬ 
portional representation, but simply to the 
principle. The resolution just passed declared 
against election of Members by a minority 
vote. As a matter of fact, under any system 
save proportional representation, it would be 
impossible to prevent the election of a majority 
of Members by a minority vote. Even if there 
were single-membered constituencies, which 
were absolutely equal in the number of eleo. 
tors, it would still be quite easy for a minority 
of the aggregate electors to elect a majority of 
the representatives, or even, it might be, the 
whole of the representatives. Quite apart 
from that, however, he maintained that 
minorities had a right to a voice in the de¬ 
liberations of a legislative assembly. That 
was probably a doctrine not generally held, 
even in the Labour Party, but he would re¬ 
mind the Conference that even the Labour 
Party itself was a minority. Ishmael as he 
was, he was still an Englishman, and in virtue 
of the fact that he was a member of an affili¬ 
ated Union, he was, in spite of himself, a 
member of the Labour Party. But in any case 
the Labour Party was only a minority, even 
of the working class. A majority of the work¬ 
ing class still voted Liberal or Tory, and 
unless the Party was prepared to recognise the 
rights of minorities, they were really not re¬ 
cognising their own right to representation in 
the House of Commons. It was merely a 
question of machinery that the majority of 
Members should be elected by a majority of 
the electorate ; but minorities should also, as 
far as possible, be ensured their proportion of 
representation. He knew there were a great 
many objections to the various schemes, 
generally on account of their complexity or 
cost. In proposing the resolution, however, 
he was not proposing any particular scheme, 
but there were schemes of the simplest possi¬ 
ble character, and infinitely—if one might use 
the word—less costly than any other system 
of elections. By a system of proportional re¬ 
presentation, where the people voted on the 
basis of party, it would be quite easy to get 
rid of the personal element which at present 
played so large a part in elections, and also 
get rid of a great deal of the corruption, 
bribery, and intimidation which unfortunately 
still played a large part in elections, and so 
make elections very much cheaper than they 
were. 

Mr. J. Stokes (London Trades Council) for¬ 
mally seconded. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., said he 
opposed the resolution, but not in an official 
way. The question of proportional represen¬ 
tation was one that ought to be very care¬ 
fully considered. On the face of it—as Mr. 
Quelch had shown so ably—there was very 
much to be said for it; but all schemes of re¬ 
presentation must be worked out in their de¬ 
tails before it could be seen exactly where they 
went. He wished the Conference to be per¬ 
fectly clear that those who opposed propor¬ 
tional representation did not do so because 
they were satisfied with the existing conditions, 


and the resolution just passed acknowledged 
that fact. More equal electoral districts, 
shorter Parliaments in order that governing 
majorities might not be too independent, were 
wanted. There was an alternative scheme. 
Mr. Quelch had said that he could quite easily 
imagine an arrangement of equal constituen¬ 
cies which would result at any given moment 
in a minority of the electors of the country 
returning a majority of Members to the House 
of Commons. So could everybody. But what 
they had always to remember was that the 
difference between the man who devised a 
practical machine and the man who devised a 
theoretical machine, was that the first man 
dealt with experience, and the second man 
simply drafted very nice little schemes upon 
paper. There never had been a case—in spite 
of the allegations made by the other side— 
where a minority of the people of this country 
had returned a majority of representatives to 
the House of Commons. In the case cited—he 
had gone very carefully into it—no account 
had been taken of the uncontested elections, 
and Mr. Gladstone himself, who did know the 
case of the 1874 election, discussed it in an 
article in the Nineteenth Century, and gave it 
as his opinion that the contention of the pro¬ 
portional representationalists was altogether 
wrong. 

Mr. Quelch (interrupting) said that accord¬ 
ing to Times figures, a minority elected a 
majority for England in the last election. 

Mr. MacDonald, replying, said that was so 
for England, but the Parliament that was sit¬ 
ting was not an English Parliament. That 
was the whole point. What proportional re¬ 
presentationalists forgot regarding our Parlia¬ 
ment was that we were not a unitary State at 
all, but a Federation. There were two Acts of 
Union which formed the basis of the English 
Constitution. But that was going into a side 
issue he did not desire to enter upon. Mr. 
Quelch and his friends contended that minori¬ 
ties ought to be represented. His (the 
speaker’s) contention was that there was not a 
single minority in this country that had shown 
its title to be represented but that was repre¬ 
sented. They could not create their Parlia¬ 
ment and their Constitution to enable every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry to have his representa¬ 
tive in their House of Commons. The House 
of Commons was a national representative 
assembly, and wherever two or three gathered 
together and created themselves into a political 
party, that was not enough to entitle them to 
representation. Mr. Quelch had said the 
Labour Party was a minority. He agreed with 
him. Forty-two Members represented the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Quelch had said he was an Ishmael. He 
agreed with him again. Mr. Thorne repre¬ 
sented him in the House of Commons. 

Mr. W. Thorne, M.P., asked why his name 
was being brought into the discussion. 

Mr. MacDonald, replying, said his friend 
Thorne knew perfectly well he would not have 
brought him in had he not brought himself in 
first of all. Mr. Thorne, speaking in Leicester 
during the week, frad said that he was looked 



upon as an Ishmael. Therefore he represented 
Mr. Quelch. 

Mr. Thorne protested. 

Mr. MacDonald, resuming, said he wished 
to be perfectly accommodating in the matter. 
If Mr. Thorne withdrew, and said he was not 
an Ishmael, and if Mr. Thorne said that some 
papers might call him (the speaker) an Ish¬ 
mael, he was perfectly content to take the re¬ 
sponsibility of representing Mr. Quelch. What 
it had got to do with the resolution was simply 
this, that they were constantly hearing that 
minorities could not be represented under the 
present conditions. Mr. Quelch had said that 
he was an Ishmael, and that the Labour Party 
was a minority, and his (the speaker’s) argu¬ 
ment was this, that the Labour Party, 
although a minority, had forty-two Members 
in the House of Commons, represented upon 
every committee in the House on which it 
desired representation. And if, perhaps in an 
unguarded and facetious moment, he had fol¬ 
lowed Mr. Quelch into his more obscure 
corner, and tried to show that even Ishmaels 
were represented in the House of Commons, 
he hoped he had followed out his argument to 
a logical conclusion. He wished to point out 
just three effects of proportional representa¬ 
tion. He held very strongly to the argument 
about expense. It could not be applied all 
round, he admitted. When a party began 
fresh, proportional representation was going to 
make its fights exceedingly expensive. When 
a party had gone on and reached a certain 
stage, proportional representation might not 
affect it very much. When a party was fight¬ 
ing under other conditions, it was just possible 
that proportional representation might cheapen 
its elections, but every party, until it had be¬ 
come one of the dominant parties, was to have 
enormous difficulties placed in its way in in¬ 
creasing its number through proportional 
representation, because one of the things in 
democracy is the organising for political pur¬ 
poses of hard and fast opinions. If Mr. 
Quelch turned to the interesting statement of 
Leibknecht’s views on tactics, which Vor- 
wtirts published, he would find that Leib- 
knecht saw the point as clearly as it 
was beginning to be seen in this country, 
that what they had to depend upon, and every 
small growing party had to do the same, was 
the sort of half-converted votes of its oppo¬ 
nents. Proportional representation would pre¬ 
vent them from gaining that half-converted 
vote until it was almost wholly converted. That 
was the Belgian experience. Anyone who took 
the' evolutionary view must oppose fundamen¬ 
tally any system of representation which was 
based upon static rather than on dynamic 
principles, and proportional representation was 
absolutely static. • Moreover, the expense 
would enable political managers to manipulate 
the vote. Whoever had had experience of the 
London School Board elections would know 
that after years of experience the vote was 
manipulated so that it was impossible to secure 
minority representation unless the minority was 
organised better than the majority. He knew 
the County of Leicester well. Under propor¬ 
tional representation he would be a candidate 


for the County of Leicester. He simply shud¬ 
dered at the thought of political manipulation 
that would have to be resorted to in order to 
secure positions. And if they only applied 
their minds to the sharp politicians and the 
sharp agents they would see that they would 
only be beginning bribery and corruption when 
they extended the constituency and when in 
every village there was an agent supplied with 
money, manipulated by an exceedingly active 
man in the centre of that large constituency— 
the spider in the middle of the web, arranging 
it all and looking over his victims. One of 
the most fatal objections from the point of 
view of purity of elections and expense was 
the enormous power and opportunities for 
manipulation which proportional representa¬ 
tion gave. With regard to the House of 
Commons, when the electors were totalled 
up, one side and the other, in nine cases out 
of ten it was pretty much six of one and half 
a dozen of the other. Under proportional re¬ 
presentation' they would have, say, 300 
Liberals and 300 Tories—these figures were 
perhaps not quite accurate, but let them pass 
—a number of Labour and Irish men, and a 
miscellaneous lot of individuals of all kinds, 
all cranks, all characteristics, and all causes. 
What happened then ? There were the two 
large parties equally balanced. How was a 
Government to be formed There must be 
some sort of coalition and one of the parties 
would be under the compulsion of attaching 
five or six individual men, by log-rolling, bar¬ 
gaining, dishonestly bargaining, in order to 
get enough on one side to defeat the other side. 
One of the great troubles of to-day—and he 
had never shut his eyes to it—was the way 
they were beginning to bargain dishonestly so 
as to get certain Bills through. It was all 
right at the moment, but if it became a habit 
and the practice was condoned, public life was 
bound to deteriorate. But under proportional 
representation they could not do differently. 
There would be a tail kept together with one 
of the big parties by a series of log-rolling 
bargains that would disgrace the American 
House of Representatives. As a matter of 
fact, proportional representation in the House 
of Commons was far more like the Osborne 
Judgment than the representation of minori¬ 
ties. The Osborne Judgment meant not that 
the minority was represented, but that the 
minority ruled, and under proportional repre¬ 
sentation, in nine Governments out of ten, it 
would be the minority that would rule, and not 
the majority. Take the individual man. Say 
there were seven Members for Leicester. Sup¬ 
posing a Temperance candidate ran and got a 
quota of the electors in the area. Supposing 
he was elected on an election address of simply 
one plank. He would go into the House ol 
Commons and have to vote on peace and war, 
upon a Workmen’s Compensation Act, and 
upon everything. But he had no mandate. He 
had never placed his opinions before his con¬ 
stituents, and he had no authority to vote for 
any Government. Under good democracy a 
man returned upon the one plank—and that 
was the sort of minority that wanted to be 
represented under proportional representation 
—had no business to vote at all except when 























his one plank was under discussion in the 
House of Commons. As a matter of fact, 
under proportional representation the constitu¬ 
ency was deprived of deciding the policy of 
the Government beforehand. Those were his 
three points, and he would give no more. The 
expense, the control of small parties in the 
House, and finally the irresponsible position 
held by individual Members of the House. 
These three points, he submitted, could not be 
answered by the proportional representation- 
ists, and until they were answered no demo¬ 
cratic body like the Labour Party ought to 
associate itself with the idea. 

Mr. E. H. Jarvis (Amalgamated Carpenters 
and Joiners) said he thought it was impossible 
under the present system or under the second 
ballot to obtain a fair and reasonable propor¬ 
tion of representation in large industrial 
centres. In the town where he resided, 
Bristol, they had fought many elections, and 
had been unable to obtain representation in 
the House of Commons from a Labour point 
of view. He was sure, however, that if a 
system of proportional representation was in 
existence they would secure for Bristol one 
Labour representative at least. He thought 
Mr. MacDonald was placing the minds and 
intelligence of the electors on a very low basis 
when he thought they would return any man 
to the House of Commons only on one single 
question or policy. 

On a card vote being taken the result was 
as follows :— 

For the resolution ... ... 97,000 

Against ... ... ... ... 1,255,000 

workmen’s compensation. 

RESOLUTION I. 

Councillor E. P. Wake (Barrow Labour 
Party and Trades Council) moved the following 
resolution :— 

That in order adequately tjo protect the 
worker, and to secure for him the full benefit 
of existing and' future legislation, Work¬ 
men's Compensation should be organised and 
provided by the State, by charges upon the 
industries concerned, and free from any con¬ 
tribution by the worker; and, further, con¬ 
siders that the practices of insurance com¬ 
panies and employers at the present, time 
defeat the objects of the existing legislation. 

He said the resolution asked that Workmen’s 
Compensation should be a charge on the 
industrial capital of the country, and the 
administration of the Act quite justified his 
organisation in its claim. In the working of 
the Act it was illustrated day by day that its 
objects were being defeated by the intriguing 
of private industries and of insurance com¬ 
panies. Under the Compensation Act the 
insurance companies who did best were those 
who paid the least in compensation ; and the 
workers were daily being robbed of the benefits 
secured to them by the Labour Party’s amend¬ 
ment to the Compensation Act. There was a 
case which was brought to his notice of a poor 
widow who lost her son, and she had a posi¬ 
tively clear claim for ^Ti.^o. The insurance com¬ 
pany’s representative went to her and offered 
her ;£to. She refused it under advice given to 


her, and she was also advised to insist upon 
^150. Unfortunately, owing to her ignorance 
and poverty, which was very acute, she settled 
the matter without insisting upon the £150. 
The insurance representative again went to 
her when she was alone and laid down thirty 
golden sovereigns on the table. The woman 
had never seen so much money in 'her life 
before, and, fascinated by the sight of it, she 
forfeited her right to .^150. There were other 
cases—cases of labourers who were told by 
their employers that they had a claim for 
compensation—but they must remember that 
they would have to go back to them for 
employment, and those labourers had to take 
their choice of compensation or employment. 

J. English (Miners) seconded formally. 

Mr. W. Walker (Amalgamated Carpenters 
and Joiners) moved the following amendment : 

That the liability incurred under this Act 

should be a charge upon and payable by the 

Imperial Exchequer. 

He said the amendment was a distinct chal¬ 
lenge to the Conference. The resolution asked 
that the entire burden of comoensation should 
be borne by the employer. What justice was 
there in charging upon a colliery proprietor the 
compensation for men killed and injured in a 
colliery disaster whilst allowing the landowner 
and royalty owner to go scot free? The only 
fair standnoint in the matter was the stand¬ 
point the Conference insisted upon with regard 
to the child and the aged, namely, the Imperial 
standpoint. The resolution simplv meant that 
the burden would be put upon the workmen, 
because the employers would recoup themselves 
out of wages. It had been stated by the miners’ 
leaders in connection with the Whitehaven 
disaster that in their opinion the mines could 
be made so safe as almost to destroy any risk 
of such terrible accidents. Then why did not 
the employers make them safe if they were 
afraid of the burden of Compensation ? 

Councillor A. Gould (Amalgamated Car¬ 
penters and Joiners) seconded the amendment, 
and said he always understood that the primary 
object of the Compensation Act was to prevent 
disablement of labour and to prevent death bv 
accident, but when canvassing for votes for 
Labour candidates he had been faced with the 
statement that the Act had put a lot of old 
workmen out of employment. Why was that? 
Because the insurance companies raised the 
premium when accidents increased in a par¬ 
ticular locality. The State should be made 
responsible for the injured workmen in order 
to do away with that weakness in the com¬ 
pensation principle. Care would be taken then 
to see that sufficient inspectors were appointed 
to arrange that proper precautions were taken. 
The employers did not care whether a man 
was injured or not; to a certain extent he was 
covered by insurance, and it was only in a 
half-hearted way that the inspectors went 
round the factories and workshops. The best 
way, therefore, was for the State to be made 
responsible for the accidents. 

Miss M. Macarthur (I.L.P.) opposed the 
amendment, and said that Mr. Walker did not 
seem to make any distinction between the 
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system of Old Age Pensions and Invalidity 
Insurance and Compensation. There was a 
very vital difference between provision by the 
State of Old Age Pensions and Invalidity In¬ 
surance, and Compensation to injured workmen. 
There was no such thing as compensation for 
accidents. What compensation was a' few 
hundred pounds to a widow or to children 
deprived of the breadwinner? What compen¬ 
sation could money be to a girl who had lost 
her eyesight owing to her work in a dipping 
house in a Staffordshire pottery? What they 
had to do was to prevent accidents, and that 
was not going to be done by freeing the em¬ 
ployer from his individual responsibility and 
put it upon the State. She was opposed to 
the present system of private insurance com¬ 
panies, who were out simply-to make a profit 
out of the workmen. The resolution was 
against private insurance, and it was for 
ultimate State insurance, but the employer 
must pay the premium, and the premium must 
be graduated according to the percentage of 
accidents in the trade or workshop. When the 
employers had to pay it was to their interest 
to lessen accidents. 

Mr. N. Taylor (Amalgamated Carpenters 
and Joiners) supported the amendment, the 
object of which was,, he said, to prevent 
accidents. He knew of a case in his district 
where in a certain workshop a notice was put 
over a circular saw to the effect that workmen 
were requested not to use the machine. One 
of the workmen copied the notice and took it 
before his district committee, being of opinion 
that the object of the notice was that if any 
workman used the machine and was injured 
he would not be entitled to compensation. 
Legal advice was taken, and that legal opinion 
endorsed the conclusion come to by the work¬ 
man. The fact that the notice was put up 
reduced the insurance premium. 

Mr. A. H. Gill, M.P. (Textile), said they 
would all be agreed that accidents ought to be 
prevented, and what they had to consider was, 
What were the best means of preventing them ? 
Experience in the cotton trade had shown that 
when the employer was responsible it had the 
effect of causing him to fence his machinery 
better than he otherwise would. He knew 
one particular firm that spent no less a sum 
than ^6,000 in fencing machinery. It would 
be an unwise thing to put upon the State a 
matter of two or three million pounds which 
was at present paid by the employers. If that 
was done, who would pay it? The workers 
would pay it themselves in the shape of taxes. 
If this was done it would be more difficult in 
his opinion to obtain amendments to the Com¬ 
pensation Act. It had been said that the 
employers would recoup themselves from the 
wages of the workmen for what he had paid 
in compensation, but that was not borne out 
in practice. In the textile trade the wages 
were higher than they were when the Com¬ 
pensation Act was passed. Therefore, it was 
not correct to say that the employers would 
take the cost out of wages ; that all depended 
upon the strength of the Trade Unions, and 
whether there was a Compensation Act or 
not, if the Trade Unions were not strong 


the rates of wages would be low. He did not 
believe that they ought to put on the State 
the burden borne by the employers. Accord¬ 
ing to statistics, in the year 1909 no less a sum 
than 2.\ millions of pounds was spent in com¬ 
pensation. The first week’s pay alone that 
was got by the Labour Party came to over 
^200,000 a year. He asked the Conference to 
reject the amendment. 

On a card vote the voting on the amendment 
was as follows :— 

For the amendment ... ... 86,000 

xA.gainst .1,220,000 

The resolution was then put and declared 
carried. 

RESOLUTION II. 

Mr. W. Marsland (Textile) moved the fol¬ 
lowing resolution :— 

That in the case of minors meeting with 
an accident resulting in serious or permanent 
incapacity f they should, on attaining their 
majority, he deemed to have an earning 
capacity of not less than 105. per week, and 
that the minimum compensation for adults 
should he 10s. per week, and that subject to 
above the amount should be one-half of the 
weekly wages earned by a workman working 
full time in his employment. 

He said there might be some difference of 
opinion as to the source from which compen¬ 
sation should come, but there would be no 
difference of opinion that when compensation 
was due it should be obtained in accordance 
with the law. The Act said that half the. 
average weekly wages shall be paid, and that 
was not being done. The other point was 
with regard to the fixing of a minimum for 
adults. Juveniles earning less than £1 per 
week were assured of getting compensation at 
the rate of 10s. per week if they happened to 
meet with an accident and their wages were 
above 10s. There was this anomaly, that 
where a man earning 18s. a week had to be 
satisfied with 9s. compensation, a boy would 
be getting 10s. a week. Only a few days 
before a deputation from his Association waited 
upon the Home Secretary with regard to these 
matters, and the Home Secretary told them 
he was unable to promise any legislation on 
those points in the near future. That reply 
was very far from being satisfactory to the 
Textile Workers’ Association, and they hoped 
that the Labour Members would press the 
matter at an early date in the House of Com¬ 
mons, and that on this point, at any rate, 
they would show they were the fighting forty- 
two as the Chairman had described them in 
his address. 

Mr. W. Walker seconded, and the resolu¬ 
tion was carried unanimously. 

RESOLUTION III. 

Councillor J. H. Banks (Poplar L.R.C.) 
moved the following : — 

Thai the Labour Party in Parliament be 
urged to press for the inclusion of Taxi-cab 
Drivers within the Workmen's Compensation 
Act. 
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thus following the example of the Employers’ 
National Federation in treating with the 
Joint Board of Shipbuilding Workers. 

Further, that this Conference deprecates 
the growing tendency of the Naval and Mili¬ 
tary Authorities to employ men of their 
respective Services on work which might 
with advantage be performedby civilians. 
Moreover, this Conference considers this 
policy detrimental to the best interests of 
the public — 

(1) By reason of the Service men being 
deprived, while so employed, of the oppor¬ 
tunity of obtaining the necessary proficiency 
required in their respective Services; 

(2) The cruel and needless displacement 
of labour caused thereby, especially when 
the excessive unemployment which at pre¬ 
sent exists is considered. 


He said that the taxi-cab owners of London, 
who let out their cabs to the drivers, refused 
to accept any responsibility for accidents. 
Taxi-cab driving was a very dangerous em¬ 
ployment, considering the large amount of 
traffic on the streets of London and other 
large .is. 

Mr. A. Smith (Cabdrivers) seconded, and the 
resolution was carried. 

FACTORY LEGISLATION. 

SATURDAY STOP. 

The Chairman said there were two resolu¬ 
tions ruled out the day before because the 
delegates were not present. The Standing 
Orders Committee had since found that they 
were not to blame for their absence, and so 
he had\ decided to allow them to move them 
now. 

Mr. W. Ross (Paper Mill Workers) moved 
the following resolution :— 

That this Conference hereby reaffirms the 
urgent need for the amendment of the Fac¬ 
tory and Workshops Act by the prohibition 
of any working in paper, cotton, worsted, 
woollen, flax, and hemp factories, also in 
bleaching and dyeing works, between the 
hours of noon on Saturdays and six o'clock 
on Monday mornings, except to do repairs to 
machinery ; and instructs the Labour Party 
to urge upon the Government to introduce 
without delay a Bill dealing with the matter, 
or to give special facilities for the passing of 
the amending Bill in charge of Mr. F. W. 
Jowett, M.P. for West Bradford. 

A Delegate formally seconded, and it was 
carried. 

INDIAN FACTORY BILL. 

Mr. 0 . R. Shepherd (Dundee L.R.C.) 
moved the following :— 

That this Conference is of opinion that 
the proposed Indian Factory Bill is totally 
inadequate to deal with the existing con¬ 
ditions; and calls upon the Labour Party in 
Parliament to press upon the Government 
the necessity of still further amending the 
Bill. 

A Delegate formally seconded, and it was 
carried. 

fair wages. 

Councillor J. S. Chapman (Chatham Trades 
Council), by permission of the Chairman, 
moved the following resolution, the point of 
which was not included in the composite re¬ 
solution previously moved :— 

That this Conference, recognising the re¬ 
presentative character of the Chatham Dock¬ 
yard Workers’ Committee of the Chatham 
Trades Council, and believing that any action 
by this Committee on matters generally 
affecting the welfare of the whole, or greater 
portion, of the Dockyard employees, will be 
in the best interests of both the employees 
and the public service, urges the Admiralty to 
amend the Dockyard Regulation's so as to 
permit their local representatives or the 
Board of Admiralty being approached on 
general questions by the said Committee; 


It therefore instructs the Party to take such 
action in the House of Commons as they may 
Consider necessary to bring about the aboli¬ 
tion of such system. 

Finally, this Conference urges the Admir¬ 
alty immediately to abolish the Premium 
Bonus and Piece-work systems. 

The resolution was formally seconded, and 
carried. 

VOTES OF THANKS. 

Mr. T. F. Richards (Boot and Shoe 
Operatives) moved :— 

That the best thanks of the Conference be 
given to Mr. W. C. Robinson for the way in 
which he has presided. 

He said he thought that after such a successful 
Conference they could not depart without first 
of all thanking the Chairman for the genial 
way in which he had presided over the pro¬ 
ceedings. He therefore moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to him. 

Mr. G. D. Kelley (Lithographic Printers) 
said they would all be agreed as to the tact 
with which Mr. Robinson had handled the 
Conference and as to the impartiality he had 
shown to every delegate. He heartily seconded 
the vote of thanks to the Chairman, and he 
would like to sit under him again. 

The Resolution was put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The Chairman, replying, said he could assure 
the delegates that he appreciated the position, 
and had accepted the honour with the greatest 
possible satisfaction. He thanked them for 
the vote of thanks, and hoped that every one 
would go back with renewed vigour to their 
constituents and try to further the interests of 
the Party. 

THANKS TO LOCAL PEOPLE. 

Mr. J. Keir Hardie, M.P., moved :— 

That the best thanks be tendered to the 
local people for their hospitality and kind¬ 
ness. 

He said that they all owed a debt of gratitude 
to the friends in Leicester. As good wine 
needed no bush, he would not attempt to 




enlarge upon the services they had rendered. 
The sure way in which everything had worked 
and the magnificent entertainment the other 
evening, spoke for themselves, and therefore 
he had pleasure in moving that the best thanks 
be given to them. 

The resolution was seconded, and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. W. C. Anderson moved :— 

That the best thanks of the Conference be 
given to the representatives of the Press. 

He said it sometimes happened that at these 
Conferences and at public meetings complaints 
were made about the capitalist Press, but those 
complaints did not extend to the journalists. 


The notices that had been given had been done 
carefully and, with an evident desire to give a 
fair and impartial view of what had taken 
place. There was good reason to know that 
even on newspapers which were bitterly hostile 
to the Party, on Tariff Reform and Liberal 
and Tory newspapers of all descript’ there 
were working journalists who were heartily in 
sympathy with the Labour and Socialist move¬ 
ment, and he hoped the day was not far 
distant when the movement would have a 
Press of its own, manned by its own jour¬ 
nalists. 

The resolution was seconded, and carried 
unanimously ; and the Conference came to a 
close. 
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APPENDIX I. 

REPORT OF SPECIAL CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. 

Held on Tuesday, January 31st, 1911, in the Temperance Hall, 

Leicester. 

Chairman: Mr. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P. 


The Chairman, in opening the Conference, 
said it had been called to discuss the special 
question of armaments and International 
Policy, and the number of delegates present 
represented about a million organised workers. 
The meeting was one of delegates only, so 
that its numerical size must be viewed from 
the standpoint that it was a representative 
gathering. 

His friends had asked him to preside, and, 
he knew, mainly because he had the honour to 
be the Labour Member for the constituency. 
It was very fitting that such a Conference 
should be held in Leicester. Leicester was one 
of those constituencies that had stood firm by 
the democratic faith for several generations. 
The constituency had never suffered from that 
deterioration of national character, that lower¬ 
ing of national morals, and that weakening of 
national fibre which was known by the term 
Imperialism. In Leicester they had never 
indulged in the childish imagination of sup¬ 
posing that the security of a nation depended 
upon the number of Dreadnoughts that it put 
on the sea. They had never considered that a 
nation which based itself upon force, and upon 
force only, could resist the antagonism of the 
other nations of the world. In Leicester they 
had always stood for the good old Biblical 
dictum which was going to survive this genera¬ 
tion as it had survived many other generations, 
that righteousness alone exalteth a nation and 
provides for the permanent security and 
honour of a nation. Those of them who had 
to represent the workers in the House. of 
Commons would be faced during the coming 
Session with another demand for an increase 
in armaments. What was the function of a 
Labour Party under such circumstances? 
Undoubtedly to oppose. And why? If our 
national existence was in danger there would 
be no question at all. They would stand by 
our national existence. But our national 
existence was not in danger. As a matter of 
fact, under the delusion that they were 
securing their national existence, they were 
embarking upon a policy that menaced their 
national existence. There was talk about a 
Navy loan ! Could not Germany have a Navy 
loan? Could not France have a Navy loan? 
Could not every other country on the face of 
fhe earth have a Navy loan ? And if they began 


to play with the high stakes of loans the 
destruction that was coming on them was not 
going to be less ; it was going to be greater. 
Those who believed in that sort of fool’s 
campaign were just like the gamblers in 
Monte Carlo, who when they had lost their 
small change put on their big money in the 
same game, upon the same tables, and under 
the same conditions, under the impression 
that by staking napoleons they were going to 
recoup themselves for their lost francs. The 
statesmen—so-called—may be wise who em¬ 
barked on this policy ; but God never made 
man wise enough to get out of the difficulty 
created by imagining that national security 
and safety were- going to be made certain by 
gambling in high military stakes. We were 
suffering, unfortunately, at the moment from 
a species of journalism that was a disgrace to 
everybody concerned in it, and was a very bad 
reflection on the intelligence of the nation that 
spent its halfpennies in encouraging it. If the 
Labour Party or the Trade Unions raised a 
great Labour question either inside or outside 
the House of Commons, what happened when 
the country was quivering with patriotic 
emotion If they had a strike in the ship¬ 
building yards, then spurious patriotism could 
be exploited by the employers. The Opposition 
could raise up these questions of national 
security and national danger, and the men and 
women who were standing out for full cup¬ 
boards and well-laid tables would be faced by 
an ignorant public opinion which would com¬ 
pel them to go back to work, simply because 
it was said they were unpatriotic in leaving it 
at a time when the nation was knocking its 
knees together lest some German spy should 
be looking out over the North Sea and finding 
out our weakness! The Labour Party had to 
prevent this cry of national security becoming 
so chronic that at any moment the powers of 
reaction could fall back upon it in order to 
defeat Labour and Progressive legislation. 
That was not all. In every country there must 
be two tendencies, and the one tendency must 
not be allowed to stifle the other. In all these 
questions of armaments, and of peace, and of 
amicable foreign policy, there must be a body 
of opinion challenging at every point and at 
every stage the development of the militarist 
forces. No Minister ought to be allowed to 
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increase our military charges, whether upon 
the Army or the Navy, by one brass farthing 
without giving to the House of Commons a 
full, a satisfactory, and an ample explanation 
as to why he had to do it. The Labour Party’s 
great function was to be the voice of that 
challenge. The delegates and he benefited 
nothing by war. The textile operatives went 
across the sea, met their fellow textile 
operatives, and discussed their common griev¬ 
ances. What grievances had the German that 
they had not got? Low wages, unsatisfactory 
hours, and unsatisfactory conditions generally 
were suffered by both. Instead of being in 
rival national camps they ought to be in a 
common international camp fighting the 
common international enemy. The sooner that 
was recognised and given effect to in our 
international policies the better for all con¬ 
cerned. There was another point. When they 
were dealing with armaments they were not 
only considering questions of ships and guns, 
but of foreign policy. 

The Foreign Minister was the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and the War-Minister combined. 
If the Foreign Minister pursued a foolish 
policy, the Admiralty had to back up that 
policy with Dreadnoughts, and the Minister for 
War had to back it up with expenditure on an 
increased army. Therefore the Labour Party 
in every country must not only stand for 
opposition to armaments, but also for a well- 
thought-out and consistent foreign policy. He 
would not take up time by talking about that 
at the Conference. He hoped the Labour Party 
would have opportunities, not whilst they were 
facing their friends, but whilst they were facing 
their enemies, during the coming Session, to 
say something about the foreign policy of this 
country ; but he was bound to say this, that 
our present entanglements with Russia, more 
particularly as they had been manifested in 
Persia, must be a very disquieting thing to 
every lover of peace and international amity. 
The delegates and he belonged to a great inter¬ 
national movement. It was one of the most 
precious characteristics of their movement that 
if they went to France, or to Germany, or to 
Belgium, or to Italy, or anywhere they liked, 
and met a fellow workman, who might suspect 
them to begin with, they had just to whisper 
in his ear that they belonged to the Labour 
Party. He would then receive them with open 
arms and regard them as his friends and 
comrades, although he did not understand 
another word of their language. That was a 
tremendous gain that had been got by the 
operations of the Labour Party in this country, 
and he held in his hand a letter which had been 
sent officially by the Secretary of the French 
Party wishing them godspeed in their delibera¬ 
tions. 

The Chairman then read the letter, which 
was as follows :— 

Paris, January 29 th, 1911. 

To Citizen Ramsay MacDonald, 

Secretary, The Labour Party. 

Dear Fellow Citizen, 

I had hoped up to the last moment to be 

able to take part in the Conference for 


Limitation of Armaments and for the 
Examination of the International Situation 
that you are going to hold at Leicester on 
Tuesday, the 31st instant, and to which 
you have invited the French section of the 
International Socialist Party. 

As I am unable to be present myself, I 
have to announce that the French section 
will be represented by Citizen Camelinat, 
Treasurer of the National Council of our 
Party, who has, amongst other things, the 
advantage of knowing admirably the Eng¬ 
lish language. 

With all good wishes for the success of 
your Conference, and with the assurances 
conveyed by this letter to you and all your 
comrades of the reality of our international 
solidarity, Believe me, Yours, 

Louis Dubreuihl. 

Continuing, he said if they would look back 
on our history, what war in modern times had 
added lustre and honour to our national 
records? Was there any delegate present who 
would stand up and say that he was proud of 
the Chinese Opium War? Was there any 
delegate who would stand up and say that the 
honour and glory of this country were pro¬ 
moted by the Crimean War? Was there any 
man or woman present who would stand up 
and say that the recent South African War 
increased our stability and added to the laurels 
that rested upon our national brow? There 
was not a single one. In the old days, when 
they were living under a different national 
and political dispensation, there were wars that 
were necessary and added glory ; but now, in 
these commercial days, when their wars were 
not for national security but for markets, there 
was not a single one of them but who, when 
he read of them, hung his head for shame at 
the end of the reading. How much prouder, 
how much richer, how much happier English 
history would be if it had not known the wars 
he had mentioned ! With how much better 
moral conviction and moral assurance they 
could go out now and look the world in the 
face, and ask that the world should tackle the 
great democratic problems of justice and right¬ 
eousness, if our own past records were clean. 
Those wars tied us hand and foot. Those 
wars made us dumb .vhen we ought to speak 
eloquently. Those wars took from our power, 
they did not add to our power ; and the Labour 
Party had to guide the country aright upon 
those paths of peace. They were there that 
day to declare their convictions and to pass a 
resolution making their position perfectly 
clear. Providence had called them for a great 
work. He sometimes felt that they did not 
put their Labour Party upon a sufficiently high 
pinnacle. They were come, the sons and 
daughters of common men, the children of 
common folk, the ordinary piece of humanity 
that the ordinary man had produced, the chil¬ 
dren of the ordinary family, men and women 
whose traditions were the traditions of the 
worker, the wage-earner, the unemployed, the 
poverty-stricken, the poverty-stricken old—they 
had come to open a new chapter in the history 
of this country. And in the doing of that they 
were going to smooth out many a wrinkle that 
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was now on the brow of many an honest man 
and many an honest woman. They were 
going to feed the underfed child, they were 
going to take care of the unemployed man, 
they were going to take the lost and aban¬ 
doned woman by the hand and lead her into 
better ways and better paths. They were 
going to do all that if they were true to them¬ 
selves and true to their democratic traditions ; 
but he was not at all sure but that equal in 
blessedness with that blessed work was to be 
this other thing that they were going to do. 
They were going to stretch their hands to their 
French comrades (as he would do, as a matter 
of fact, that afternoon), stretch their hands to 
their German comrades, and all other com¬ 
rades from the North Pole to the South, and 
from the rising to the setting sun, and they 
were going to proclaim that blessed day when 
the sword would be finally sheathed and when 
nations would pursue the ways of peace and 
follow the arts of war no more. 

Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., moved the follow¬ 
ing resolution 

That this Conference, believing that Mili¬ 
tarism and War are subversive of civilisation 
and national well-being, protests strongly 
against the heavy and growing burden of 
Armaments, which arrests social reform and 
endangers international solidarity, good¬ 
will, and peace. It further affirms that 
Militarism, whilst profitable to certain finan¬ 
cial interests, to the activities of which not 
a little of our scaremongering can be traced, 
imposes a needless tax on the lives and the 
wages of the workers, and threatens to 
inflict on ' Great Britain the evils of com¬ 
pulsory military service. The Conference, 
therefore, declares that disputes between 
nations should be settled, not by brute force, 
but by reason and arbitration, and urges 
the workers of this country to take organised 
action with their fellows in Germany and 
other lands in counteracting the influence of 
scares and in bringing about an understand¬ 
ing between all nations to secure inter¬ 
national peace and to advance social justice. 
He said he could not hope to maintain the 
lofty note with which the Chairman had con¬ 
cluded his address, and must come down to the 
four or five points which were expressed in the 
resolution. He conceived that the Executive, 
in arranging this Special Conference, felt that 
it was necessary to do so because the ten¬ 
dency with which they had to deal was a 
tendency in the direction of threatening the 
well-being of the nation. The resolution 
declared that militarism and war were sub¬ 
versive of civilisation and national well-being. 
That had ceased to be a Labour platitude or 
Socialist sentiment. It had formed the part 
of many a Ministerial utterance'of the past 
few years. Sir Edward Grey, quite recently 
in the House of Commons, had said that the 
lavish expenditure upon armaments, that the 
militarist tendencies of the nations, was 
threatening to submerge civilisation. Scare¬ 
mongering was expressed in the resolution as 
one of the main, if not the main, cause of 
this continued expenditure. He conceived 
scaremongering to be due to a combination of 


fear and of Jingoism, but also to be due 
greatly to the pecuniary interests of the finan¬ 
cial persons who did not scruple to seek private 
profit out of even so unworthy a business as 
promoting the destruction of nations and 
peoples. They felt, as the resolution-said, that 
these tendencies were bringing civilised people, 
were bringing this country, towards the verge 
of compulsory military service. The resolu¬ 
tion pleaded that as the differences between 
men as units in a nation were determined by 
arbitration, the greater differences of peoples 
should be settled, not by brute force, but by 
the processes of reason and arbitration also. 
Those who had had so much experience in 
industrial and trade disputes frequently found 
themselves appealed to in the public interest 
to come together in the board room and deter¬ 
mine by argument and reason the differences 
which might prevail. How much greater was 
the necessity to do this when war was 
threatened between nations. They had heard 
from Ministers during recent years, and fre¬ 
quently they heard from Monarchs also, a 
good deal about the wisdom, the godliness, of 
maintaining a state of peace amofigst the 
nations. There was nothing, to his mind, 
which was a greater mockery and a greater 
outrage than the state of armed peace which 
now prevailed. It was not by expenditure, by 
a constant increase on our Army and Navy 
power, that we got nearer to security. Indeed, 
it appeared to him that the more that was 
spent on armaments the more the sense of 
danger haunted them, the more scares were 
fostered. In his judgment, the reasons in 
support of the resolution were of the supremest 
order. There were the trade reasons, there 
were the moral reasons, there were the char¬ 
acter reasons, there were the reasons generally 
sunmmed up in the term civilisation itself. The 
Labour Party was sometimes described as the 
Little England Party. They were the very 
opposite of that. The real little England Party 
was the party that was seeking, and that desired 
to keep England as the material property of a 
little section in it. The Labour Party was the 
world-wide Party,the human familyParty. They 
did not scorn to be termed the Peace Party, for 
in peace there must surely be progress. What 
were they now spending on this business, which, 
as he said, gave them no security, which even 
caused security to recede almost as fast as the 
expenditure went up. From 1895 to last year 
the increased expenditure on the Army and 
Navy had amounted to nearly thirty-three mil¬ 
lion pounds, the expenditure in the present year 
being no less than sixty-eight million pounds. 
There appeared to be no prospect of reducing 
this enormous sum. The Labour Party was 
not the stingy Party ; it was not the saving 
Party. It believed that money ought to be 
spent on proper objects, for wise and produc¬ 
tive purposes. There were many great domes¬ 
tic and national undertakings awaiting capital, 
awaiting the statesmanship, the enterprise 
and the organising power of the governors of 
men ; and instead of spending millions upon 
implements of war, speedily out of date, and 
serving no useful purpose, the Labour Party 
believed it would be far better to employ men 
and women upon more useful, more enduring, 
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more moral and more productive forms of 
labour. It wished to direct the mind of the 
nation in channels which will assist greatly in 
the solution of so many of those social and 
domestic problems in which they were en¬ 
gaged. 

There was to be submitted an addendum. 
How far the last sentence in the addendum 
might raise contention in the Conference would 
no doubt be seen a little later, and how far 
indeed any such thing as an international 
strike might aid in the prevention of war was 
also a matter for them to debate and consider. 
Personally, he saw no objection to remitting 
to the consciences of the organised workers of 
the world the question of whether that method 
could be wisely followed in so great a question 
as this. He thought that any method on 
peaceful lines, any method even to the extent 
of a total cessation of work on the part of the 
workers of the world would be thoroughly jus¬ 
tified if they were able to prevent the nations 
of the future entering into a state of war on 
the ground of the end justifying the means, 
supposing the means could be tried. 

Mr. G. H. Roberts, M.P., seconded the re¬ 
solution, and said he thought it was impossi¬ 
ble to overstate its importance. Organised 
workers in all parts of the world were begin¬ 
ning to appreciate their common interests, and 
to understand that there was no antagonism 
between democracies ; that after all, wars were 
waged for private interests and purposes. But 
it was just as well that they in this country 
should indulge in a little introspection. He 
had found even in certain quarters of organ¬ 
ised Labour a disposition to fasten the main 
responsibility upon other countries for the pre¬ 
sent state of armaments. They, in this coun¬ 
try, in his opinion, had to undertake a full 
share of the responsibility for the present 
unfortunate situation. It was undoubtedly 
true that this country was in the very fore¬ 
front of the race for large Army and Navy 
construction. Throughout the last century it 
had wielded its enormous power without a due 
consideration to the development and the needs 
of other countries. It was always true to say 
also that some of those other peoples were 
apprehensive of the enormous power that this 
country was able to wield. If it be, as it is 
said to be, in the minds of a large mass of the 
German people that the development of their 
enormous foreign trade makes it imperative 
that they should have a Navy equal to the pro¬ 
tection of those great interests, then it was but 
right that this country should recognise that it 
was in considerable measure responsible for 
that attitude, and it was but its duty to have 
regard to that responsibility. Recently, the ill- 
timed refusal of this country to assent to the 
establishment of the immunity of private pro¬ 
perty in time of war had 'been one of the 
gravest mistakes ever made in its policy. They 
had to recognise that Germany had a foreign 
trade second only to our own to-day. It 
amounted to the enormous sum of 850 million 
pounds, compared with 1,285 million pounds 
foreign trade of our own country. One of the 
main arguments advanced on this side for 
constant increases in Navy expenditure was 


that growing foreign trade of ours ; and like¬ 
wise it will ever be that so long as we give 
Germany or other nations cause to think that 
our Navy is designed as a menace to their own 
trade and commerce they will have a very 
powerful argument to persuade their own 
people in favour of an extension of their naval 
policy. They in the Socialist and Labour 
movement were proud of the fact that the spirit 
of internationalism was being stimulated 
amongst all people, and that they were being 
drawn close together without regard to national 
traditions. This Conference, in endorsing the 
resolution, was not merely expressing a pious 
opinion ; something had already been done to 
improve the relationships of the respective de¬ 
mocracies of the world, and he regarded as 
one of the most splendid achievements of the 
modern Labour movement, that it was not only 
concerned with questions of internal policy, 
but it had an intelligent foreign policy which 
was not based upon domination, but recognised 
equal rights for all people wherever they might 
be located. Most people were acquainted with 
what he regarded as one of the most wonderful 
books recently published, entitled “ Europe’s 
Optical Illusion,” where the writer develops 
the thesis that it was no longer possible even 
for a conquering nation to derive any material 
advantage out of war. The idea undoubtedly 
first of all struck people as being very novel, 
and not easily to be proved, but still the idea 
had now secured an intellectual assent amongst 
some of the possessing classes, not only of this 
but of other nations ; and if it could be forced 
into the minds of the financial and other inter¬ 
ests that they had nothing themselves to gain 
as the result of war, and side by side with that 
if the sentiment of internationalism that the 
Conference was seeking to stimulate should 
spread, he thought they might look forward to 
the future with a great deal more hope and 
confidence than had been the case in the past. 
Nevertheless, although they failed to force 
upon the minds of those interested classes the 
desirability of peace, they of the working class 
had no apprehension about the matter. They 
knew that militarism brought no benefit to 
their class; they appreciated that the awful 
expenditure on the South African War brought 
not a penny extra into any of the homes of 
their class in any part of the country. They 
knew that simply a few interested persons, a 
few unscrupulous manufacturers, were able to 
derive enormous fortunes out of that great 
crime ; and they apprehended to-day that those 
self-same interests were concerned in working 
up scares because it paid them from time to 
time to finance a scare in the hope that it 
might bring them ultimate profit. War was 
not only injurious respecting our relationships 
to other people, but it was also a grave menace 
to social progress in our time, and they de¬ 
mand instead of squandering money on 
unnecessary navies and armies that that money 
should be utilised for the brightening of the 
homes of the people, and for bringing a little 
joy into the hearts of the many millions of 
little children. He would just like to make a 
passing reference to the addendum. He under¬ 
stood that it was not put forward as an alter¬ 
native to the resolution. In its main terms it 
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had his hearty support. But respecting the 
last provision of the addendum, personally he 
had always looked with grave suspicion upon 
the proposal for a universal strike. He had 
not had his suspicion removed even by what 
Mr. Clynes had said. He knew it was urged 
in favour of giving it consideration, that it was 
only to go forward for further consideration, 
but he believed that if the Conference endorsed 
the addendum with that part in it, it would go' 
forth that that Conference, representing organ¬ 
ised Labour in this country, had declared in 
favour of a national strike. He did not think 
the Conference was in the position of being 
able to endorse the principle, at least without 
a great deal of further consideration, and for 
his part he believed they would have been able 
to get a more united and altogether a more 
emphatic declaration on this great question if 
that controversial point had been omitted from 
the addendum. It was not his intention to 
embark further on that line, but simply to say 
that he endorsed the principles of the resolu¬ 
tion, and he hoped that at least that part 
would receive the unanimous endorsement of 
the Conference. 

M. Camelinat (Representative of the French 
Socialist Party) said he would like to thank the 
Conference for its invitation to the French 
Socialist Party to be represented there, and he 
would like to be able to speak English like he 
could thirty years ago when he was in, England 
after the Commune. Since then he had not 
had many opportunities of speaking it. Never¬ 
theless, he would tell them that the French 
Socialists, the French working men, were all 
against war, that they were all with their 
English comrades to take every opportunity to 
bring about disarmament, that they were with 
them to protest against any idea of war, be¬ 
cause they knew what war was. He remem¬ 
bered the Chairman saying that wars in the 
old time were for glory, and sometimes on 
religious questions, and so on, but now war 
was only for the capitalist and financier. It 
was for them that there was war between 
Russia and Japan. It was for them that there 
had very nearly been war between Germany 
and France with regard to Morocco. There 
was somebody for whom war was a good 
thing. That was the capitalist. The indemnity 
that France had had to pay to Germany had 
been paid by the French working people who 
had had to work to earn it. That money had 
gone to the capitalist. He was very sorry that 
he could not speak better English, but all he 
could say was that those whom he represented 
were with the Labour Party in taking every 
opportunity to bring about disarmament, and 
to protest against any idea of war between 
nations, and to take every means to oppose 
any war. 

The Chairman said he hoped the speaker 
would tell his French comrades about their 
warm appreciation of their representative, not 
only personally, but as the representative of the 
French working classes. 

The Chairman then intimated that he had 
received a number of amendments which he 
would take in the order in which they had been 
sent in. 


Councillor Egerton P. Wake (Barrow 
Labour Party and Trades Council) moved the 
following amendment :— 

To insert after “peace” in line seven, “but 
this Conference also recognises that the es¬ 
tablishment by statute of the principle of the 
Right to Work or Maintenance is a necessary 
preliminary to any reduction or limitation of 
armaments, in order that the unemployment 
caused by the dislocation of industry conse¬ 
quent upon such reduction or limitation may 
not inflict unnecessary suffering upon the 
impoverished workers. 

Fie wished first of all to disabuse the mind of 
the Conference of any idea that the amend¬ 
ment was in any sense in opposition to the 
ideals or the desires of the Executive of the 
Party or to the proposals in the resolution. He 
did not wish for a single moment to detract 
from any of the sentiments that had been 
expressed with regard to the desire for the 
limitation of. armaments, or discontinuance of 
the evils of war, or any condemnation of the 
financial interests that were at the back of all 
scaremongering at the present time. But his 
organisation did think that, being a Labour 
Party, they had to look at the matter also 
from the point of view largely of the individual 
worker, and he did not know whether in think¬ 
ing over this question the economic side was 
closely gone into by those who had been re¬ 
sponsible for the agitation and for the resolu¬ 
tion before the Conference. Fie believed one 
of the most satisfactory features of the pro¬ 
gress of the Labour Party had been that 
although the Party had always announced its 
desire for peace and the limitation of arma¬ 
ments, yet in constituencies like Newcastle, 
Barrow, Glasgow, and other constituencies, 
that were largely engaged in the work of pro¬ 
viding armaments there had been loyalty and 
adherence to the Party. Their loyalty and 
adherence constituted an argument in favour 
of giving his amendment some consideration. 
It was impossible to give exactly the number of 
workers affected by the manufacture of arma¬ 
ments, but he had some approximate figures. 
It was estimated that there were at least 
120,000 members of skilled unions engaged in 
the manufacture of armaments up and down 
the country. In the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, in the Steam Engine Makers’ 
Society, in the United Machine Workers’ 
Society, and in the Boilermakers’ Society, 
there were whole sections of men who had 
never done anything else but make instruments 
of war. It had been said that the money 
that was now spent upon armaments would be 
spent on more useful work in the way of social 
reform, but he wished to ask the Conference 
what guarantee had they that the reductions 
Would produce a transfer of the money into 
the channels of social reform. There was no 
guarantee of this distress being prevented un¬ 
less they were assured of an immediate Labour 
majority in the House of Commons, as there 
was no guarantee from the Liberal or Tory 
Party that if this expenditure was stopped the 
money would be put into the channels of produc¬ 
tive industry or social reform. It seemed to him 
that while they did not believe that armaments 





at the present time provided national security, 
while they did not believe that armaments were 
the best form of national security, surely at a 
Conference representing the workers of the 
country they should consider means to secure 
security of employment for the workers. He 
knew of no way other than by the establish¬ 
ment of the Right to Work principle, and he 
believed that the establishment by statute of 
the Right to Work or Maintenance was an in¬ 
dispensable condition of this reform, as, he 
believed, it was an indispensable preliminary 
of many other reforms. Therefore, on those 
lines, and in no sense in opposition to the reso¬ 
lution, but simply to safeguard those particular 
workers, he begged to move the amendment. 

Councillor J. S. Chapman (Chatham Trades 
Council) said he seconded the amendment as 
one who knew what happened on the occasion 
ojf the last reduction. He had also to say that 
the workers of Chatham had instructed him 
that if there were no amendments to the reso¬ 
lution, to vote for it despite the -fact that it 
was in favour of a policy detrimental to the 
interests of Chatham. He supported the 
amendment, however, because he thought the 
principle of the Right to Work should be estab¬ 
lished first. 

Mr. W. C. Anderson (I.L.P.) said he hoped 
the amendment would not be put without a 
word being said on the other side. He wished 
to point out that if it was accepted it tied the 
hands of the Party in Parliament absolutely in 
its future attitude towards the question of 
armaments. The Conference would be saying 
that the Party must take no action, unless first 
of all it had got the Right to Work established. 
The resolution was a protest against the 
enormous burden of armaments. Their men 
in Parliament were going to take the matter 
up next Session, and the Conference was going 
to give them their orders as far as it could. 
The Party would fight for the Right to Work 
quite apart from that particular resolution. In 
any reductions that might be made, the claims 
of any special section of workmen ought to be 
pressed, and they had been pressed by the Party 
in Parliament. The Labour Party had been 
examining what could be done, and whether 
the genius that was now being put into arma¬ 
ments could not be put into the channels of 
peace, and they had found that the machinery 
was there waiting for peaceful arts. 

Alderman T. McNamara (Woolwich Workers’ 
Union) supported the amendment, and said 
that he thought there was something to be 
said for it. They were all working for total 
disarmament, and he believed sincerely that the 
Government towns themselves were totally in 
favour of doing away with war altogether, but 
he thought the Conference ought to declare its 
belief in the Right to Work, and that in any 
great disarmament of the nation the workmen 
should be safeguarded against starvation. 

Mr. A. Henderson, M.P. (Ironfounders) 
said that Mr. McNamara had not put the point 
of the amendment as clearly as he might have 
done. It asked that the Right to Work should 
be secured and established before any reduction 
in the expenditure upon armaments should take 
place. As Mr. Anderson had pointed out, it 


would tie the hands of the Party. They could 
not even vote for a reduction in armaments 
until this preliminary had been secured, and 
he might say that the Executive was unani¬ 
mously opposed to the acceptance of the 
amendment. 

The amendment was then put, and on a 
show of hands was declared lost. 

THE LIMIT OF SPEECHES. 

A Delegate moved, another seconded, and it 
was agreed— 

That movers of amendments he allowed 
ten minutes, and other speakers five minutes 
each. 

Mr. J. Keir Hardie, M.P. (I.L.P.) moved 
that the following be added to the resolution : 
Further, as the best means of securing 
this, we endorse the findings on the subject 
of the International Labour and Socialist 
Congress held recently at Copenhagen, 
namely :— 

(a) That the principles of peace and 
international fraternity be taught in the 
piiblic schools; 

( b ) That working class organisations 
engage in an active peace propaganda; 

(c) That the Labour and Socialist Par¬ 
liamentary Parties in every country exert 
all their influence with their respective 
Governments in favour of the holding of 
an International Convention to consider 
proposals for mutual gradual reductions of 
armaments with a view to the ultimate 
disbandment of all armies and navies; 

(d) That treaties be subject to Parlia¬ 
mentary ratification before being signed; 

( e ) That the International Bureau of 
the Congress take the opinion of the organ¬ 
ised working class movement of the world 
on the utility of the strike as a means of 
preventing war. 

He said that, as had been explained from the 
platform, this addendum was not being moved 
in any spirit of hostility to the resolution itself ; 
it took the form of an addition. The reason 
why it came in the form of an amendment was 
that the Executive in arranging for such a 
Conference as that usually compiled the pro¬ 
gramme from resolutions that had been sent in 
by societies on the ordinary agenda, and as 
the particular addition he was moving was not 
amongst the resolutions, and as the question 
was one of first-rate importance, it was agreed 
by the Executive that he, who was to have 
moved the original resolution, should not do 
so but move the addendum in order that the 
Conference might have the whole question 
before it, and consider it in business-like 
fashion. At the International Socialist and 
Trade Union Congress, held at Copenhagen 
in 1910, at which the Party was represented 
by the Chairman of the Conference and the 
Chairman of the Executive, Mr. Robinson, - 
the question of peace and war gave rise to 
a very lengthy discussion, and finally a resolu¬ 
tion was carried embodying all the points set 
forth in the addendum he was moving. With 
regard to clauses (a), (b), and (c)—that the 
principles of peace be taught in the public 























schools, that working class organisations en¬ 
gage in an active peace propaganda, and that 
Labour and Socialist Parties in every country 
exert all their influence to secure the holding of 
an International Convention for the considera¬ 
tion of proposals for the mutual reduction and 
ultimate disbandment of all armies and navies, 
upon all those there would be the most abso¬ 
lute unanimity at the Conference, and there¬ 
fore he would not refer to them. Clause ( d ) 
had been touched upon by the seconder of the 
resolution. They had an example of the need 
for treaties being public in connection with 
Persia. There was an agreement between our 
country and Russia, of the main object of 
which they were in total ignorance. Every¬ 
thing which was happening in Persia was a 
direct violation of a statement made to the 
House of Commons by Sir Edward Grey, and 
they could only conclude that there was some 
secret agreement between this country and 
Russia that had not been made public. Foreign 
treaties were agreed upon, they were signed, 
sealed, and settled before the slightest hint was 
given to the nations as to what they contained. 
The clause asked that before two nations, our 
own and another, came to a treaty which might 
involve the most momentous consequences, the 
terms of the treaty should be made known, 
should be published in the Press, should be dis¬ 
cussed on the floor of the House of Commons, 
and should there be ratified before the treaty 
itself was signed. That would be an effective 
means of preventing complications. With 
regard to clause (e), which was the crux of 
the amendment, and upon which he hoped 
there would be a very interesting discussion : 
by this clause the Conference was not being 
asked to express a definite opinion as to 
whether or not a universal strike would be a 
means of preventing war. The International 
Socialist and Trade Union Congress thought 
the subject was one of sufficient importance to 
demand investigation, and all they were being 
asked to do was to endorse the opinion that 
the question of a general strike as a means 
of preventing war was a subject worthy to be 
considered by the working classes of the world. 
He wished to indicate very briefly the main 
argument in favour of that being done. They 
were all perfectly well aware that at the pre¬ 
sent time between Germany and ourselves there 
was an increase in military expenditure. Every 
year conferences were held between the 
workers-in similar industries of both countries. 
Every other year there were conferences be¬ 
tween the miners of this country and the Ger¬ 
man miners. The German workman did not 
want to fight his English brother ; the English 
workman did not want to fight his German 
brother. Yet despite that fact the Govern¬ 
ments of the two nations were arming to the 
teeth as if war were inevitable. Suppose the 
two nations were brought to the verge of war, 
and suppose our newspapers were bought up, 
as they were bought up previous to the Boer 
War. Supposing all those things have been 
done, and the two nations have been brought 
to the verge of war against the opinion of the 
working classes. What, were they to do? 
Were they to fold their arms and send out 
their sons to be shot in a quarrel in which they 


had no concern? Surely, when they had the 
power to stop the machinations of their 
enemies, they would be paltry cowards if they 
did not use that power. What was the power? 
Where did the soldiers who fight the battles 
come from? From their ranks. Whence 
comes the material for the war? From the 
labour of their hands. And therefore, what 
the general strike meant was that if war was 
going to come between Germany and ourselves, 
or was threatened, an International Congress 
would be held between the workers of this 
country and the workers of Germany and of 
France, and they would pledge their faith to 
each other that the day war was declared they 
would stop producing until the war came to an 
end. Was not that a subject worthy of in¬ 
quiry? What was the message that the work¬ 
ing classes brought to the world ? The message 
of Peace. And here they had one means of 
proving their power to be greater than all the 
powers allied against them ; and therefore he 
asked the Conference to agree to the amend¬ 
ment. There was just another point. At the 
last Conference of this Labour Party a resolu¬ 
tion was passed instructing the Executive to 
take steps to form an International Committee 
to bring about united action on the part of the 
workers of the world to stop war. What he 
was asking that day then was to endorse the 
opinion they gave the previous year, agree to 
the amendment, have the subject considered by 
the International Bureau, and it would then 
come up for final decision at the Congress at 
Vienna in two years’ time. He was certain 
that if the question were put before the Trade 
Unions of the different European countries 
there would be a practically unanimous vote 
in favour of the working classes using their 
power to stop the greatest of all crimes : that 
of sending one man to shoot his brother. 

A Delegate asked if the last clause of the 
addendum could be separated. 

The Chairman said certainly it could. 

Mr. J. Bruce Glasier (I.L.P.) seconding, 
said he thought that the fact of the amend¬ 
ment being moved by an idealist like his friend 
Mr. Hardie, and seconded by a practical politi¬ 
cian like himself, was in its favour. Fie 
thought that one matter they ought to con¬ 
gratulate themselves upon was the growing 
feeling against war, and against soldiery in our 
nation and in all nations. Fie had noticed in 
the Press recently that the officers in the Army 
had been complaining that one of the chief 
difficulties of the soldiers was that they did not 
like to kill, and he hoped the delegates would 
agree that it was a desirable thing that that 
spirit should prevail. The amendment was 
asking that children should be taught the 
principles of Peace in the schools. That, 
surely, was a form of religious instruction with 
which they would all agree. Children used to 
be asked to make obeisance to the sign of the 
Cross, but now it was to the sign of the 
Empire, and that was not in the interest of 
the people,, but in the interest of the great 
financiers and the rich classes alone, who de¬ 
sired to use the Empire and all the powers of 
civilisation in their own behalf. He hoped the 
Conference would support the proposal to 
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ascertain the opinions of the workers of 
Europe on the question of a general strike. He 
was not a general strike man. He believed in 
political action; but political action was not 
everything, and the threat of a general strike 
was the most powerful threat the workers 
could have. It was highly important that they 
should resign no weapon or power by which 
they could stop war. 

Mr. J. T. Brownlie (A.S.E.) said that it had 
been stated that the characteristic work of the 
nineteenth century was the abolition of slavery. 
It was to be hoped that the characteristic work 
of the twentieth century would be the abolition 
of war. He was in complete agreement with 
Mr. Hardie in making war against war. He 
proceeded to read a long extract from the 
report of Russian officers showing the awful 
horrors of the surroundings of Port Arthur 
during- the seige. Was there any man in the 
Labour Party who would refuse to use his 
power of laying down his tools to put an end 
to such a system ? Were they going to 
stand on the brink, timid, hesitating, afraid 
of the criticism of the halfpenny Press, like 
the Daily Mail, and refuse to vote for a national 
strike to put an end to war? It would not 
require a very great strike to put an end to 
war. The railway workers a few short months 
previously had shown by a few days’ strike 
how they could paralyse commerce. He was 
also of opinion that the whole of the negotia¬ 
tions that took place between this country and 
other countries should be placed on the table 
of the House of Commons. He was against 
secret diplomacy. It was the work of kings, 
and not our work. 

Mr. E. H. Jarvis (Amalgamated Carpenters 
and Joiners) asked whether clause ( d ) of the 
addendum meant that all treaties should be 
placed on the table of the House of Commons, 
or only certain treaties. 

Mr. J. Keir Hardie replied that it was 
meant to apply to all treaties with foreign 
countries. 

Mr. E. H. Jarvis continued that as an indi¬ 
vidual he was practically in agreement with the 
resolution in its entirety, and also with the ad¬ 
dendum, but he realised that if militarism and 
war were inhuman and subversive of civilisa¬ 
tion, so were the Labour wars in which they 
were engaged inhuman and subversive of 
civilisation. He took it that the mover and 
seconder of the resolution were against compul¬ 
sory military service, and he would like to ask 
what means were to be adopted in defence of 
the country if they were against the present 
system of voluntary enlistment, and also com¬ 
pulsory service. If they wanted to bring about 
a national strike they had something to do to 
educate the workers for some time to come 
before they got them all to fall into line with¬ 
out getting their places filled with blacklegs. 
The Party only represented a million or two 
organised workers, and they must remember 
that there were seven or eight .millions against 
them who, under the present capitalist system, 
would be only too pleased to blackleg. 

Mr. S. H. Whxtehouse (Miners’ Federation) 
said he thought the only point on which there 


was a difference of opinion was as to whether 
they should consult with the workers in other 
countries as to what in their joint judgment 
was the best thing to do if they were set on to 
kill each other. He was absolutely with the 
addendum, the purpose of which was that with 
the Germans and others we should sit down 
and talk the matter over and see whether it 
was thought that an international strike would 
prevent war. 

Mr. T. Siiaw (Textile) said Mr. Hardie had 
made it appear that it was simply a matter 
from the International Congress for their mem¬ 
bers to vote upon, but he made a violent 
partisan speech in favour of the general strike. 
Mr. Glasier also declared in favour of the 
general strike, but some of them did not be¬ 
lieve in its efficacy or in its necessity. Should 
two nations be faced with war, and the people 
of both nations were sufficiently well organised 
at a signal to lay down tools throughout the two 
countries and paralyse industry, there would be 
no necessity for a general strike ; the problem 
would be solved in those countries, and the 
workers would have the power to stop the war. 
If the workers in one country were sufficiently 
well organised to stop everything in the shape of 
work in that country, and the workers in the 
other country were not so well organised, then 
a general strike in the well organised country 
meant a loss of national responsibility and 
defeat in the war. Unless an absolute balance 
of organisation was maintained in both coun¬ 
tries, the general strike would be a failure. He 
believed that the proper lines on which they 
should go were the lines of Parliamentary 
action/ and the abolition as far as possible of 
the strike, whether sectional or general. 

Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., moved :— 

That clause ( e) of the addendum he 

deleted. 

He said that a good deal of time had been 
used in referring to those parts of the resolu¬ 
tion and addendum on which there was 
general agreement. He wished to focus the 
remainder of the discussion on the last para¬ 
graph of the addendum. It had been sug¬ 
gested that that part only asked that the vote 
of the rank and file be taken on the subject, 
but he ventured to say that the carrying of the 
proposal meant a good deal more : it would 
mean giving a lead to their people in the direc¬ 
tion of a general strike in case of the neces¬ 
sity arising. There might be a good deal to 
be,said under certain circumstances in favour 
of such a policy, but before they, as the repre¬ 
sentatives of their Unions, gave any such lead, 
they ought thoroughly to discuss the matter, 
and come to a very definite decision as to the 
wisdom or unwisdom of such a policy. Such a 
discussion, so far as he was aware, had never 
taken place in any Conference held under the 
auspices of organised Labour in this country. 
Personally, with his present knowledge and 
information, he was very averse to the princi¬ 
ple of the general strike, because, in the first 
place, he believed that to advocate such a policy 
would divert attention from that part of their 
present work that they had recently taken up, 
namely, Parliamentary action, and upon which 
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they had had so much to say during recent 
years as being, the instrument of the social and 
economic salvation of the workers of this 
country. He was also opposed to the proposal 
because he could not agree to pit against such 
circumstances the disorganised workers of this 
country, with the starvation to women and 
children that must inevitably follow the opera¬ 
tion of such a policy. It seemed to him that 
they would be acting wisely, having got general 
agreement up to a certain point, to stop there. 
They were not.sufficiently well informed as to 
give a lead to the workers in favour of a 
general strike. Let them go from that Con¬ 
ference giving a clear and unanimous decision 
in favour of the resolution, and in favour of 
the addendum, excluding clause ( d ). 

Mr. G. Travis (Stockport Trades Council) 
seconded, and said they were a political party, 
and believed in a political policy, and they must 
be careful not to do anything that would act 
as a boomerang. If they were to vote against 
the general strike, the financiers would have a 
fine point against them, and they would use it. 

Mr. A. Taylor (Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers) supported the addendum because he 
realised that on the question of armaments 
there had got to be something more done than 
the talk that had hitherto been indulged in. 
He knew of no phase in the movement which 
had made less headway from the educational 
standpoint than that with regard to arma¬ 
ments. In his opinion there was more hope 
in inducing the workers to lay down their 
tools to prevent war than there was of stop¬ 
ping the growing burden of armaments. 

Mr. W. C. Anderson (I.L.P.) said he wished 
to say a word or two in reply to the argu¬ 
ments put forth by Mr. Shaw and Mr. Hen¬ 
derson against a certain’ part of the adden¬ 
dum. He thought the discussion to which they 
had just listened was one of the very best rea¬ 
sons for passing the whole of the addendum, 
because it was evident that their views were 
not very clear on the question of the general 
strike, and what might be done in certain 
eventualities. Mr. Henderson had said that 
before any decision was arrived at, the Unions 
ought to be consulted. Well, the only effect of 
passing the addendum in its entirety would 
be the opening of such a discussion inside the 
Unions. The workers of France and Italy and 
Germany and other countries were going to 
investigate the question. If it was found that 
the strike was useless, then the whole matter 
fell through. Pie agreed entirely with Mr. 
Shaw that the idea that the workers could 
usher in any kind of a social millenium by 
means of the general strike was utterly 
absurd. But they could at a sudden dramatic 
moment bring a war to an end by a strike. 
He felt that "the matter was worthy of consi¬ 
deration. He was afraid there was a danger 
of diverting the attention of the workers too 
much to Parliamentary action, that there was 
a danger of the workers relying solely upon 
the men in Parliament, and thinking that they 
themselveS had no responsibility in the matter. 
When a war was suggested between Norway 
and Sweden over the question of partition, the 
Socialists and Labour men there declared that 


they would absolutely refuse to stain their 
hands with their brothers’ blood, and would 
throw down their tools rather than plunge 
their country into war. The result was that 
there was no. war ; and where you have the 
organised workers working together there 
would neither be a strike nor war. 

Mr. A. Hayday (Gasworkers and General 
Labourers) said that the addendum, which he 
hoped would be carried in its entirety, simply 
meant that the workers of those nations on 
the verge of war might use an instrument far 
stronger than the limited franchise. To his 
mind the workers of all countries had not yet 
realised to the full the enormous power of 
their labour. He was one of those in favour of 
any and every effective means of preventing 
capitalist warfare. To talk of the misery and 
suffering that would exist in the event of a 
general strike was nothing as compared with 
the misery and suffering that warfare brought 
in its trail. In his opinion, if the workers of 
all countries only had the means for carrying 
out a declaration of international solidarity 
they would not have the financiers to fear so 
much. 

Mr. Ben Turner (Weavers) supported the 
amendment, because while he thought the sub¬ 
ject was worthy of discussion he also thought 
that it was unwise to divide the issues at that 
Conference. He thought it was hardly wise 
to adopt the policy of the strike, seeing that 
none of them had been instructed how to vote 
upon it. The delegates had no mandate on 
the point, and therefore any amendment should 
be upon the principle of disarmament, and not 
on a new issue altogether. They had a great 
deal to do to educate the people of the coun¬ 
try on the question of disarmament. The 
best time and place to discuss the question 
of the general strike was when the workers 
of one trade in a country met in conference 
with their fellows of another country. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried 
That the question be now put. 

.The Chairman then put the amendment, and 
the voting was as follows :— 


For the Amendment .. 125 

Against . 119 


The amendment was declared carried, and 
clause (e) was deleted. 

The addendum, as amended, was then put 
and declared carried. 

Councillor J. H. Banks (Poplar L.R.C.) for¬ 
mally moved the following amendment :— 

Line 7, after “ peace ” insert : “ and calls 
upon the Government to accept the prmciple 
proposed by the German Representative at 
the Hague Conference in October, 1907, viz., 
to prevent private property being captured in 
maritime warfare.’* 

“ And, further, that this can only be 
brought about by the abolition of the 
capitalist system, and the introduction of 
Social Democracy.” 

Mr. W. Tiiorne, M.P. (Gasworkers and 
General Labourers) seconded, and said that it. 
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his judgment England was absolutely respon¬ 
sible for the tremendous increase in arma¬ 
ments that was taking place in all parts of the 
civilised world, for if England had accepted the 
motion tabled by the German Representative 
at the Hague Conference there would not be 
the necessity for the building of Dread¬ 
noughts that was going on. Germany im¬ 
ported a large supply of wheat from America. 
If England and Germany were at war, England 
would be capturing those ships from America, 
and thus there would be difficulties with 
America. The acceptance of that motion at 
the Hague Conference would have done a great 
deal of good. He hoped the Conference would 
accept the principle contained in the amend¬ 
ment. 


The Chairman pointed out that it was 
evidently the wish of the Conference to accept 
the principle referred to in the amendment, but 
it-was also evident that the Conference thought 
the latter part of the amendment was contra¬ 
dictory and really nonsensical. Were the 
mover and seconder prepared to withdraw the 
last sentence in the amendment? 

This assent was signified, and the amend¬ 
ment, as amended, was then put and declared 
carried. 

The- resolution, as amended by the Confer¬ 
ence, was then put and carried unanimously. 

This concluded the Conference. 
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APPENDIX II. 

STANDING ORDERS. 


Contributions. 

Affiliation Fees and Parliamentary Fund Contributions must be paid by 
December 31st each year. 

Annual Conference. 

1. —The Annual Conference shall meet during the month of January. 

2. —Affiliated Societies may send one delegate for every thousand or part 

of a thousand members paid for. 

3. —Affiliated Trades Councils and Local Labour Parties may send one 

delegate if their affiliation fee has been 15s., and two delegates 
if the fee has been 30s. 

4. —Persons eligible as delegates must be paying bond fide members or 

paid permanent officials of the organisation sending them. 

5. —A fee of 5s. per delegate shall be charged. 

6. —The National Executive shall ballot for the places to be allotted to 

the delegates. 

7. —Voting at the Conference shall be by show of hands, but on a division 

being challenged, delegates shall vote by cards, which shall be 
issued on the basis of one card for each thousand members, or 
fraction of a thousand, paid for by the Society represented. 

Conference Agenda. 

1. —Resolutions for the Agenda and Amendments to the Constitution 

must be sent in by November 1st each year. 

2. —Amendments to Resolutions must be sent in by December 15th 

each year. 

Nominations for National Executive and Secretaryship. 

1. —Nominations for the National Executive and the Secretaryship must 

be sent in by December 15th. 

2. —No member of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 

Congress or of the Management Committee of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions is eligible for nomination to the 
National Executive. 
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APPENDIX III. 

CONSTITUTION. 

(As revised under the authority of the Leicester Conference, 1911.) 


ORGANISATION. 

I. —AFFILIATION. 

1. —The Labour Party is a . Federation consisting of Trade Unions, Trades 
Councils, Socialist Societies, and Local Labour Parties. 

2. —A Local Labour Party in any constituency is eligible for affiliation, provided 
it accepts the Constitution and policy of the Party, and that there is no affiliated 
Trades Council covering the constituency, or that, if there be such Council, it has 
been consulted in the first instance. 

3. —Co-operative Societies are also eligible. . 

4. —A National Organisation of Women, accepting the basis of this Constitution, 
and the policy of the Party, and formed for the purpose of assisting the Party, shall 
be eligible for affiliation as though it were a Trades Council. 

II. —OBJECT. 

To organise and maintain in Parliament and the country a political Labour Party. 

HI.—CANDIDATES AND MEMBERS. 

Candidates and Members must maintain this Constitution ; appear before their 
constituencies under the title of Labour Candidates only; abstain strictly from 
identifying themselves with or promoting the interests of any other Party ; and 
accept the responsibilities established by Parliamentary practice. 

IV. —CANDIDATURES. 

1. —A Candidate must bevpromoted by an affiliated Society which makes itself 
responsible for his election expenses. 

2. —A Candidate must be selected for a constituency by a regularly convened 
Labour Party Conference in the constituency. [The Hull Conference accepted the 
following as the interpretation of what a “ Regularly Convened Labour Party 
Conference ” is :—All branches of affiliated organisations within a constituency or 
divided borough covered by a proposal to run a Labour Candidate must be invited to 
send delegates to the Conference, and the local organisation responsible for calling 
the Conference may, if it thinks fit, invite representatives from branches of organisa¬ 
tions not affiliated but eligible for affiliation.] 

3. —Before a Candidate can be regarded as adopted for a constituency, his 
candidature must be sanctioned by the National Executive ; and where at the time of 
a bye-election no Candidate has been so sanctioned, the National Executive shall have 
power to withhold its sanction. 

V. —THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE. 

The National Executive shall consist of fifteen members, eleven representing the 
Trade Unions, one the Trades Councils, Women’s Organisations, and Local Labour 
Parties, and three the Socialist Societies, and shall be elected by ballot- at the Annual 
Conference by their respective sections. 

VI. —DUTIES OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE. 

The National Executive Committee shall 

1. —Appoint a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Treasurer, and shall transact the 
general business of the Party ; 

2. —Issue a list of its Candidates from time to time, and recommend them for the 
' support of the electors ; 

3. —Take all necessary steps to maintain this Constitution ; 

4. —All its members shall abstain strictly from identifying themselves with or 
promoting the interests of any other Party. 
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VII. —THE SECRETARY. 

The Secretary shall be elected by the Annual Conference, and shall be under the 
direction of the National Executive. 

VIII. —AFFILIATION FEES AND DELEGATES. 

1. Frade Unions and Socialist Societies shall pay 15s* per annum for every 
thousand members or fraction thereof, and may send to the Annual Conference one 
delegate for each thousand members. 

2. —Trades Councils and Local Labour Parties with 5,000 members or under shall 
be affiliated on an annual payment of 15s. ; similar organisations with a membership 
of over 5,000 shall pay £1 10s., the former Councils to be entitled to send one delegate 
with one vote to the Annual Conference, the latter to be entitled to send two delegates 
and have two votes. 

3. —In addition to these payments a delegate’s fee to the Annual Conference may 
be charged. 

IX. —ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 

The National Executive shall convene a Conference of its affiliated Societies in 
the month of January each year. 

Notice of resolutions for the Conference and all amendments to the Constitution 
shall be sent to the Secretary by November 1st, and shall be forthwith forwarded to 
all affiliated organisations. 

Notice of amendments and nominations for Secretary and National Executive 
shall be sent to the Secretary by December 15th, and shall be printed on the Agenda. 

X. —VOTING AT ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 

There shall be issued to affiliated Societies represented at the Annual Conference 
voting cards as follows : 

1. —Trade Unions and Socialist Societies shall receive one voting card 
thousand members, or fraction thereof paid for. 

2. —Trades Councils and Local Labour Parties shall receive one card 
delegate they are entitled to send. 

Any delegate may claim to have a vote taken-by card, 

PARLIAMENTARY FUND. 

I. —OBJECT. 

To assist in paying the election expenses of Candidates adopted in accordance 
with this Constitution; in maintaining them when elected ; and to provide the official 
expenses of the Parliamentary Party, together with the salary and expenses of the 
National Agent. 

II. —AMOUNT OF CONTRIBUTION. 

1. —Affiliated Societies, except Trades Councils and Local Labour Parties, shall 
pay a contribution to this fund at the rate of 2d. per member per annum, not later than 
the las'* day of each financial year. 

2. —On all matters affecting the financial side of the Parliamentary Fund only 
contributing Societies shall be allowed to vote at the Annual Conference. 

III. —TRUSTEES. 

The National Executive of the Party shall, from its number, select three to act 
as Trustees, any two of whom, with the Secretary, shall sign cheques. 

IV. —EXPENDITURE. 

1. — Maintenance. —All Members of the Party shall be .paid from the Fund equal 
sums not to exceed ^200 per annum, provided that this payment shall only be made 
to Members whose Candidatures have been promoted by one or more Societies which 
have contributed to this Fund; provided further that no payment from this Fund shall 
be made to a Member or Candidate of any Society which has not contributed to this 
Fund for one year, and that any Society over three months in arrears shall forfeit all 
claim to the Fund on behalf of its Members or Candidates for twelve months from 
the date of payment. 

2. _ Returning Officers' Expenses. —Twenty-five per cent, of the Returning Officers’ 

net expenses shall be paid to the Candidates, subject to the provisions of the preceding 
clause, so long as the total sum so expended does not exceed 25 per cent, of the Fund. 

2._ Administration. —Five per cent, of the Annual Income of the Fund shall be 

transferred to the General Funds of the Party, to pay for administrative expenses of 
the Fund. 


for each 
for each 



APPENDIX IV, 


FURTHER JUDICIAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
OSBORNE JUDGMENT. 


i. 

In granting an injunction restraining the Typographical Association from con¬ 
tributing for Labour Representation purposes in the Chancery Division of the 
Manchester Assize Courts on July 8th, 1910, Vice-Chancellor Leigh Clare stated :— 

“ I have tried to see whether it is possible to distinguish this case from the 
Osborne case and other cases which have been before the Courts for years and 
years, but I have been unable to see that there is any difference at all except that 
one Society (Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants) is registered and this 
(Typographical Association) is unregistered, but that does not affect-the case.” 


II. 

In granting an interdict against the Scottish Typographical Association restraining 
the Union from engaging in Labour Representation activities, Lord Sherrington stated 
in the Scottish Court of Session on January 19th, 1911 :— 

“ In the Osborne case Lord Halsbury, Lord Macnaghten, and Lord Atkinson 
held that the new political purposes of the Society (Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants) were matters outside the purview of the Trade Union Acts, 
and therefore ultra vires of the Society. It is apparent that this ground of 
judgment has no application to a Society which has no statutory constitution and 
which is merely a voluntary association such as an unregistered trade union.” 
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The Labour Party, 

28, Victoria Street, 

Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 


Specimen copies of the Party’s striking Election Poster— 
“ Forward! the Day is Breaking ! ” are now available. Size 
120 in. x 40 in. ; price 1/- each, post free 1/3. 


" Life and Labour in Germany.” The Report of the Labour 
Party and Trade Union Commission on Wages, Hours of Employ¬ 
ment, Working Conditions, and the Standard of Living in Germany. 
This booklet was welcomed by Tariff Reform journals as “ a most 
commendable attempt at judicial fairness,” while a leading Free 
Trade newspaper acclaimed it as “the only considerable thing that 
has appeared of its kind.” Price 3d., post free 4d. ; 2/6 per dozen, 
carriage paid. 


“ The Case for the Labour Party,” a social survey in 120 pages 
of facts and figures. No speaker should be without it. 4d. each, 
5id. post free ; 3/6 per dozen, carriage paid. 


All Party publications are sent to any address in the 
United Kingdom upon payment of a yearly subscription of 
3/-. Send stamped addressed wrapper for complete set 
of election leaflets. 





























THE LABOUR PARTY. 


ELECTION REQUISITES, &c. 

Canvass Cards, 4s. per 1,000, with covers. 

Street Boxes, 2s. each. 

Trap Timers, is. each. 

Election Forms Parcels, 21s. each. 

“ Notes on Organisation,” 2s. 2d. post free. 

“ Municipal Elections and How to Fight Them.” 2s. 8d. post free. 
“ Parliamentary Elections and How to Fight Them.” 3s. 8d. 
post free. 

<c Handy Notes on Registration.” 4s. per 100 ; 2s. 6d. per 50. 
Registration Forms, 5s. per 1,000. 

Registration Canvass Book, specially prepared for use in workshops, 
branch meetings, and privately, is. 6d. per dozen. 

Short Papers on Elections, Registration and Organisation, id. each ; 
iod. per dozen. 

** Unemployment in Germany,” id. each ; gd. per dozen. 

“ The Case for the Labour Party,” 4d. each ; 5|-d. post free; 3s. 6d. 
per dozen. 

ALL GOODS CARRIAGE PAID. 


28, Victoria Street, Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 


LL WE ASK NOW 

is that you will kindly send us an enquiry when 
giving out your next PRINTING JOB. We 
shall be glad to send you samples and prices for anything you 
may require. If we can get your enquiries, this advertise¬ 
ment will have served its purpose. 

WADSWORTH Sr Co. 
The Rydal Press, KEIGHLEY. 


























